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SPEECHES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


STR ROBERT PEEL BART. 
&e. &e. 


ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF TAMWORTH. 


In December 1834, Sir Robert Peel, having accepted the offices 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and of course vacated his seat in Parliament, circulated the follow- 
ing written Address among his Constituents, explanatory of his 
sentiments in regard to Reform, and of the course which he intended 
to pursue during his administration, relative to the most important 
of the questions which then engaged the public attention. 


GENTLEMEN, 

On the 26th of November last, being then at Rome, I 
received from his Majesty a summons, wholly unforeseen 
and unexpected by me, to return to England without delay, 
for the purpose of assisting his Majesty in the formation 
of a new Government. I instantly obeyed the command 
for my return, and, on my arrival, I did not hesitate, after 
an anxious review of the position of public affairs, to place 
at the disposal of my Sovereign any services which I might 
be thought capable of rendering. 
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My acceptance of the first office in the Government ter- 
minates for the present my political connexion with you. 
In seeking the renewal of it, whenever you shall be called 
upon to perform the duty of electing a representative in 
parliament, I feel it incumbent upon me to enter into a 
declaration of my views of public policy—as full and un- 
reserved as I can make it, consistently with my duty as a 
minister of the Crown. 

You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust 
which I again solicit, from the long habits of friendly in- 
tercourse in which we have lived, and from your tried ad- 
herence to me in times of difficulty, when the demonstra- 
tion of unabated confidence was of peculiar valuel 
gladly avail myself also of this, a legitimate opportunity, of 
making a more public appeal—of addressing, through you, 
to that great and intelligent class of society, of which you 
are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable representative 
—to that class which is much less interested in the conten- 
tions of party than in the maintenance of order, and the 
cause of good government—that frank exposition of general 
principles and views, which appears to be anxiously ex- 
pected, and which it ought not to be the inclination, and 
cannot be the interest, of a Minister of this country to with- 
hold. 

Gentlemen, the arduous duties in which I am engaged 
have been imposed upon me through no act of mine. 
Whether they were an object of ambition coveted by me— 
whether I regard the power and distinction they confer as 

zany sufficient compensation for the heavy sacrifices they 
involve—are matters of mere personal concern, on which I. 
will not. waste a word. The King, in a crisis of great 
difficulty, required my services. The question I had to 
decide was this:—Shall I obey the call? or shall I shrink 
from the responsibility, alleging as the reason that I consider 
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myself, in consequence of the Reform Bill, as labouring un- 
der a sort of moral disqualification, which must preclude me 
and all who think with me, both now and for ever, from en- 
tering into the official service of the Crown? Would it, I 
ask, be becoming in any public man to act upon such a 
principle ? Was it fit that I should assume that either the 
object or the effect of the Reform Bill has been to preclude all 
hope of a successful appeal to the good sense and calm 
judgment of the people, and so to fetter the prerogative of 
the Crown that the King has no free choice among his 
subjects, but must select his Ministers from one section, 
and one section only, of public men ? 

I have taken another course; but I have not taken it 
without deep and anxious consideration as to the proba- 
bility that my opinions are so far in unison with those of 
the constituent body of the United Kingdom, as to enable 
me and those with whom I am about to act, and whose 
sentiments are in entire concurrence with my own, to esta- 
blish such a claim upon public confidence as shall enable 
us to conduct with vigour and success the government of 
this country. 

I have the firmest conviction that that confidence cannot 
be secured by any other course than that of a frank and ex- 
plicit declaration of principle ; that vague and unmeaning 
professions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for a 
time, may influence this or that election, but that such pro- 
fessions must ultimately and signally fail, if, being made, 
they are not adhered to, or if they are inconsistent with the 
honour and character of those who make them. 

Now, I say at once, that I will not accept power on the 
condition of declaring myself an apostate from the princi- 
ples on which I have heretofore acted. At the same time, I 
never will admit that I have been, either before or after the 
Reform Bill, the defender of abuses, or the enemy of judi- 
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cious reforms. I appeal with confidence, in denial of the 
charge, to the active part which I took in the great question 
of the currency—in the consolidation and amendment of the 
criminal law—in the revisal of the whole system of Trial 
by Jury—to the opinions I have professed, and uniformly 
acted on with regard to other branches of the jurisprudence - 
of the country. I appeal to this as a proof that I have not 
been disposed to acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either 
from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient usages, 
or from the dread of labour or responsibility in the applica- 
tion of a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era, and 
it is the duty of a minister to declare explicitly—first, 
whether he will maintain the Bill itself—and, secondly, 
whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived. 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now 
the declaration which I made when I entered the House of 
Commons as a Member of the Reformed Parliament, that I 
consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement 
of agreat constitutional question—a settlement which no 
friend to the peace and welfare of this country would attempt 
to disturb, either by direct or by insidious means. 

Then as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willing- 
ness to adopt and enforce it as arule of government. If by 
adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill it be meant that we 
are to live in a perpetual vortex of agitation—that public 
men can only support themselves in public estimation by 
adopting every popular impression of the day; by promising 
the instant redress of anything which anybody may call an 
abuse ; by abandoning altogether that great aid of government, 
more powerful than either law or reason, the respect for 
ancient rights, and the deference to prescriptive authority : 
if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill, I will not under- 
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take to adopt it. But if the spirit of the Reform Bill im- 
plies merely a careful review of institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, undertaken in a friendly temper, combining, with 
the firm maintenance of established rights the correction of 
proved abuses and the redress of real grievances, in that 
case I can, for myself and colleagues, undertake to act in 
such a spirit and with such intentions. 

Such declarations of general principle are, I am aware, 
necessarily vague; but, in order to be more explicit, I will 
endeavour to apply them practically to some of those ques- 
tions which have of late attracted the greatest share of 
public interest and attention. 

I take first the inquiry into Municipal Corporations. 

It is not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt 
the progress of that inquiry, or to transfer the conduct of 
it from those to whom it was committed by the late govern- 
ment. . 

For myself I gave the best proof that I was not un- 
friendly to the principle of inquiry, by consenting to be a 
member of that Committee of the House of Commons on 
which it was originally devolved. 

No report has yet been made by the Commissioners to 
whom the inquiry was afterwards referred, and-until that 
report be made I cannot be expected to give, on the part 
of the Government, any other pledge than that they will 
bestow on the suggestions it may contain, and the evidence 
on which they may be founded, a full and unprejudiced con- 
sideration. 

I will, in the next place, address myself to the questions 
in which those of our fellow-countrymen, who dissent from 
the doctrines of the Established’Church, take an especial 
interest. Instead of making new professions, I will refer to 
the course which I took upon those subjects when out of 
power. In the first place, I supported the measure brought 
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forward by Lord Althorp, the object of which was to ex- 
empt all classes from the payment of Church-rates, apply- 
ing in lieu thereof, out ofa branch of the revenue, a certain 
sum for the building and repair of churches. 

I never expressed, nor did I entertain, the slightest ob- 
jection to the principle of a Bill of which Lord John Russell 
was the author, intended to relieve the conscientious scruples 
of Dissenters in respect to the ceremony of marriage: I give 
no opinion now on the particular measures themselves. 
They were proposed by ministers in whom the Dissenters 
had confidence. They were intended to give relief, and it 
is sufficient for my present purpose to state that I supported 
the principle of them. 

I opposed, and I am bound to state that my opinions in 
that respect have undergone no change, the admission of 
Dissenters, as a claim of right, into the Universities; but 
I expressly declared that, if regulations, enforced by public 
authorities superintending the professions of law and me- 
dicine and the studies connected with them, had the effect 
_ of conferring advantages of the nature of civil privileges 
on one class of the King’s subjects from which another class 
was excluded, those regulations ought to undergo modifica- 
tion, with the view of placing all the King’s subjects, 
whatever their religious creeds, upon a footing of perfect 
equality with respect to any civil privilege. 

I appeal to the course which I pursued on those several 
questions when office must have been out of contemplation ; 
and I ask with confidence, does that course imply that I 
was actuated by any illiberal or intolerant spirit towards the 
Dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider fairly 
the redress of any real grievances ? 

In the examination of other questions which excited 
public feeling, I will not omit the Pension list. I resisted, 
and with the opinions I entertain, I+ should again resist, a 
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retrospective inquiry into pensions granted by the Crown, 
at a time when the discretion of the Crown was neither 
fettered by law nor by the expression of any opinion on the 
part of the House of Commons; but I voted for the resolu- 
tion moved by Lord Althorp that pensions on the Civil 
List ought for the future to be confined to such persons 
only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence, or are 
entitled to consideration, on account either of their personal 
services to the Crown, or of the performance of duties to 
the public, or of their scientific or literary eminence. On 
the resolution which I thus supported as a private Member 
of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act as a Minister of the 
Crown, and shall advise the grant of no pension which is not 
in conformity with the spirit and intention of the vote to 
which I was a party. 

Then, as to the great question of Church Reform, on 
that head I have no new professions to make. I cannot 
give my consent to the alienation of Church property, in 
any part of the United Kingdom, from strictly ecclesiastical 
purposes. But I repeat now the opinions that I have 
already expressed in Parliament, in regard to the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, that, if by an improved distribu- 
tion of the revenues of the Church its just influence can 
be extended, and the true interests of the Established re- 
ligion promoted, all other considerations should be made 
subordinate to the advancement of objects of such para- 
mount importance. 

As to Church property in this country, no person has ex- 
pressed a more earnest wish than I have done that the 
question of Tithe, complicated and difficult as I acknow- 
ledge it to be, should, if possible, be satisfactorily settled 
by means of a commutation founded upon just principles, 
and proposed after mature consideration. 
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_ With regard to alterations in the laws which govern our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, I have had no recent oppor- 
tunity of giving that grave consideration to a subject of the 
deepest interest, which could alone justify me in making 
any public declaration of opinion. It is a subject which 
must undergo the fullest deliberation, and into that delibe- 
ration the Government will enter, with the sincerest desire 
to remove every abuse that can impair the efficiency of the 
Establishment, to extend the sphere of its usefulness, and 
to strengthen and confirm its just claims upon the respect 
and affections of the people. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further 
details, I have said enough, with respect to general prin- 
ciples and their practical application to public measures, 
to indicate the spirit in which the King’s Government is 
prepared to act. Our object will be the maintenance of 
peace, the scrupulous and honourable fulfilment, without 
reference to their original policy, of all existing engage- 
ments with Foreign Powers, the support of public credit, 
the enforcement of strict economy, and the just and im- 
partial consideration of what is due to all interests, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and commercial. 

Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in 
which I am engaged, I feel assured that you will mark, by 
a renewal of your confidence, your approbation of the 
course I have pursued in accepting office. 

I enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me, with 
the deepest sense of the responsibility they involve—with 
great distrust of my own qualifications for their adequate 
discharge, but at the same time with a resolution to per- 
severe which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse 
of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and 
the firm belief that the people of this country will so far 
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maintain the prerogative of the king, as to give the minis- 
ter of his echoice—not an implicit confidence—but a fair 
trial. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
With affectionate regard, 
Most faithfully yours, 


(Signed) ROBERT PEEL. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
December 23, 1834. 


On the 23rd of December, 1834, the Lord Mayor gave an Enter- 
tainment to his Majesty's Ministers, a considerable number of the 
nobility, and the leading persons of the City. The health ofthe 

\pight Honourable Sir Robert Peel and His Majesty’s Ministers 
ing been proposed by the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert thus ad- 
d the company :— 







AltHqugh the Lord Mayor has mentioned my name in 
particulak, in conjunction with the rest of his Majesty’s 
ministers, | am relieved from that embarrassment which 
on occasions such as this generally accompanies the mention 
of an individual name; for I am convinced that I should 
greatly mistake the object, and underrate the importance of 
this meeting, if I thought it was intended merely for the 
purpose of marking respect and consideration for any par- 
ticular person, however high his public station. I cannot, 
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therefore, allege, as an excuse for the imperfect expression 
of my acknowledgments to this great assembly, that I am 
overwhelmed by the force of personal feelings. I believe 
your object to be, in a crisis of great importance, to intimate 
to the King, that his Majesty, having exercised a high 
prerogative of the Crown, according to the forms and the 
spirit of the Constitution, will receive a constitutional 
support from a great body of his subjects, remarkable for 
their intelligence, remarkable for their respectability and 
wealth, remarkable for the deep interest which they take 
in the welfare of the country. Your object also is, I 
trust and believe, to animate and encourage in the 
performance of their arduous duty those ministers who 
have been the objects of the King’s choice, and have not 
shrunk from the responsibility of office. We are assembled 
neither for the purpose of compliment, nor for the purpose 
of celebrating the triumph of any party. I believe that 
your feelings, if I have correctly interpreted them, are in 
strict consonance with the feelings entertained by a great 
proportion of the intelligence of this country. 

It is impossible to deny that, since the important event 
which took place within the last six weeks, there has been a 
state of calm and tranquillity in the country—a calm and tran- 
quillity which, after the political excitement that had prevailed, 
could not well have been anticipated. I do not mistake 
the character of that state of calm and tranquillity: I do 
not construe it into an indifference to public affairs, into a 
lazy acquiescence in any Government that the King may 
be pleased to form, or any measures which that Govern- 
ment may propose. On the contrary, I feel convinced that 
this calm and this tranquillity are perfectly consistent with 
the utmost vigilance, and, if necessary, the most determined 
resolution. ‘The present condition of the public mind is 
no more inconsistent with active motion than the serenity 
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of the ocean is inconsistent with occasional displays of re- 
sistless and overwhelming force. I believe that if the 
public feeling of this country were to find expression in 
words, it would speak in these or similar terms—* We are 
tired of agitation—we are tired of that state of continued 
excitement, the effect of which in private life is to with- 
draw men from their proper business, and in public life to 
consume the energies of public men in other than their 
proper duties. We hate the pressure from without—[Loud 
and protracted cheering drowned the conclusion of the 
sentence.] We are content that the public will should be 
expressed through authorized and constitutional organs. 
At the same time we require government to be adminis- 
tered for the sole purpose of promoting the true interests 
of this country. We require that there shall be a full and 
patient consideration of every thing that can be fairly sus- 
pected as partaking of the character of abuse, and if after 
such patient consideration the abuse be proved, we require 
that it shall be corrected; first, from hatred of the abuse, 
and, secondly, from love and respect for those ancient in- 
stitutions, which abuse has the tendency to disfigure and 
impair.” I believe that to be not an incorrect representa- 
tion of the public feeling, and I also believe that no Govern- 
ment can maintain itself in the public estimation which is 
not prepared deliberately to act on such principles. 

I am convinced, notwithstanding the manner in which the 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown has been received, 
and although it is the duty of public men to co-operate 
with the Sovereign, when they have it in their power to 
enter into his service without sacrifice of principle, that no 
Government can stand unless it be supported by public 
opinion, and unless its members possess the public confi- 
dence. I do not agree with the views of some persons, who 
are disposed to overlook the men who constitute a govern- 
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ment, and regard merely the measures they propose. Ido 
not believe that any government can be stable or permanent, 
which does not possess public confidence. I do not believe 
that a cold approbation of measures, after previous scrutiny, 
will avail for the support of a government, without reference 
to the heads which conceived, and the hands which are to 
execute, those measures. In every department of private 
life, it is upon the confidence we feel in certain individuals 
that we proceed: it is not this particular act or that, though 
we may approve its grounds and principles, that insures our 
confidence in men, but it is our general reliance on their 
known integrity and honour that induces us to trust them. 
In the public service the same principle prevails. In the 
profession of the law you do not rely upon such eminent 
individuals as Lord Lyndhurst or Sir James Scarlett 
merely in reference to some particular act of theirs, which 
you know to be right, but because you feel convinced, by 
their distinguished eminence and unimpeachable characters, 
that their decisions will be dictated by sound judgment, 
and by a sincere determination to do that which they con- 
scientiously believe to be right. ‘The same is the case with 
respect to acts of military enterprise. I ask you what 
raised this country to that pinnacle of military glory on which ” 
it stood during the last war—what preserved us from the 
proverbial vicissitudes of fortune? It was not the numbers 
of our army—it was not the lines established here, or the 
fortifications erected there—it was not mere military skill 
and conduct that made victory the certain consequence of 
battle, but it was, in conjunction with the native valour of 
British troop, the confidence reposed in one magic and 
immortal name. It was that feeling, influencing the lowest 
soldier, which inspired his heart with a new energy, and 
nerved his arm with new vigour. And, when the govern- 
ment of this country was suddenly changed, what was it 
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that made the whole community acquiesce with silent ap- 
probation in the decision of one man to obey the appeal of 
his Sovereign, and to fill for a time with his single person 
the great chasm in the public service of the state? It was 
not a simple reference to this or that particular act which 
he might perform, but it was an irresistible and spontaneous 
confidence in his undaunted resolution, and in that pure and 
disinterested singleness of purpose, which led the same man, 
who had shown himself ready in a crisis of extraordinary 
difficulty to assume power at the command of his Sovereign 
—which led him, acting solely upon his own suggestion and 
advice, to relinquish it. Without confidence in public men, 
—without confidence in their good intentions,—without con- 
fidence in their determination to fulfil any promises they may 
make—without full reliance upon their wish to consult the 
real and permanent interests of the country, no govern- 
ment can proceed with success. Appeals to individual acts, 
cold, formal, acquiescence in mere details, are not enough. 
I may undertake to say, on the part of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters, that it will be our object to attain and confirm the 
confidence of the people, not by rash and precipitate pledges 
for the removal of every thing that may appear at the first 
superficial and imperfect view to be an evil— not by under- 
taking to make every concession hastily demanded by popular 
feelings—not by rashly promising relief from the pressure of 
taxation,—but by patient and dispassionate examination 
mto practical grievances, and the proposal of remedies 
maturely considered, and designed less as the gratification 
of a popular wish, than the safe and permanent redress of a 
real evil. 

I am charged with having offered no particular pledges as 
to specific measures. My answer is—A month has not yet 
elapsed since I left Rome; I have within that period, tra- 
velled from the south of Europe and reconstructed the 
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King’s Government. But could any thing be more absurd 
than to pledge the Government to details and particulars 
which there has yet been no time to consider, and in re- 
ference to which, if pledges were now offered, we might 
find ourselves unable to redeem them? I think it would be 
neither politic nor just to pursue that course. I think the 
public opinion to be gained by it scarcely worth having. 
I have already intimated, in a public address to my late 
constituents, the tone and spirit of our Government, and I 
now repeat that the ministry of which I am one will main- 
tain no abuse, under the mistaken notion that it can be for 
the interest of Government to support it. We will not 
resist the application of a remedy to any grievance, under 
the mistaken impression that it is not for the interest of Go- 
vernment to conciliate the public feeling, by acting for the 
public good, by redress of grievances, and correction of 
abuses, as far as possible. But I will not, by pledging 
myself to relieve particular burdens, or hastily to adopt 
particular remedies, debar the Government from affording 
that fair consideration which is due to the claims of all in- 
teresta, or put out of our power a deliberate application of 
the most efficacious remedies. I repeat, possessed as the 
ministry are of the entire confidence of the Crown, our 
main object will be to conciliate the good-will, and secure 
the confidence of all that portion of the community that is 
most capable of exercising an enlightened judgment on 
public affairs; convinced as we are that they do require the 
correction of abuses, but wish it to proceed consistently 
with a respectful maintenance of the integrity and indepen- 
dence of those institutions of the country, which in the 
aggregate comprise the ancient established constitution in 
church and state. But sure I am that they do not wish our 
institutions to be corrected at the expense of collision with, 
or a destruction of, the independence of any of the esta- 
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blished orders of the state. If we, in concurrence with 
those whose good-will and acquiescence it is desirable to 
obtain, and consistently with the maintenance of the inde- 
pendent action of Lords and Commons, can apply a remedy 
to existing abuses, such a course will much more tend to 
the efficiency, the permanency, and the satisfactory work~ 
ing of practical reforms, than if they were carried through 
menace and clamour, against the will of those who have a 
right to be consulted, and whose cordial co-operation is 
essential to a happy result. 

Iconclude by again declaring, that in the execution of 
our public trust our object will be to conciliate and confirm 
public confidence, both as the highest reward of public 
men, and as the most efficacious instrument of good govern- 
ment. To obtain that confidence will be our earnest hope ; 
second only to that, which, even on an occasion like this, it 
cannot be unbecoming in a minister of this country to ex- 
press, that it may please Almighty God to direct and 
prosper our consultations to the advancement of true re- 
ligion, and the safety, honour, and welfare of this great 
country. 
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ENTERTAINMENT AT TAMWORTH. 
January 11th, 1835. 


On the 11th of January 1835, a sumptuous entertainment was 
given by Sir Robert Peel to a large company of his constituents 
and friends at the 'l’own-Hall, Tamworth, on occasion of his re- 
election as representative of that Borough. Sir Robert himself 
presided. After the usual toasts in honour of the King, Queen, 
and Royal Family, the health of the Right Honourable Chairman 
was drunk with enthusiastic acclamations. As soon as these had 
subsided, Sir Robert rose, and thus addressed the company :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

There are occasions, and this is one of them, on which 
the manifestations of attachment and confidence on the one 
part are so marked, and the feelings they excite, on the 
other, are so strong, that the most natural and most unaf- 
fected forms of speech are best suited to the expression of 
those feelings. I will add nothing, therefore, to the simpie 
assurance that I most sincerely and most cordially thank 
you. It was a source of deep regret to me that I had not 
the opportunity, previously to the election, of soliciting in 
person a renewal of your confidence, and of appearing at 
the hustings in the face of my constituents, to give an 
account of my past and to explain the principles on which 
my future conduct in Parliament would be regulated. 
Nothing should have prevented this, but that cause which 
will be in your eyes a complete justification of my absence 
—the entire devotion of my time to the dispatch of that 
arrear of official business which had accumulated previously 
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to my arrival in England, and during the period that I 
was occupied in the formation of the King’s Government. 
I can with truth assure you, that I laboured night and day 
in the dispatch of that business, for the express purpose of 
being enabled to meet you here on this occasion. There 
are, no doubt, constituencies more numerous and more 
opulent than that which I represent; but my feelings must 
undergo a great alteration if ever I consent to exchange for 
any other the representation of the borough of Tamworth, 
so long as my tried and valued friends are willing to accept 
my services in Parliament. The relation of a member to 
his constituents does not depend upon their number or 
their wealth; and I should not have felt more anxious to 
explain and justify my public course to those who had given 
me their confidence, if I had represented five or six thou- 
sand constituents, instead of five or six hundred. And I 
do hope that, if there be any elector here present, who has 
an explanation to seek, or a question to put, he will freely 
exercise, on this occasion, the privilege which he was en- 
titled to exercise, had I been present on the hustings. Gen- 
tlemen, the change in my public position since we last met 
does not, in the least degree, alter my desire to give that 
ex, anation, or to answer that question. These are not 
the times when public men can affect ministerial reserve, 
and fancy themselves exempted from the duty of frank com- 
munication with those whom they represent. It is because 
I am a Minister of the Crown that I court, rather than 
shrink from, the opportunity of such communication. It is 
by the result of public discussion that, as a Minister, I 
hope to succeed—by dispelling unjust suspicions, by re- 
moving unfounded prejudices—by refuting the misstate- 
ments which ignorance or malignity may put forth. It is 
by these instruments that truth will ultimately prevail, and 
that justice will ultimately be done; and of these instru- 
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ments I shall never hesitate fully and freely to avail myself. 
Into the detail of measures which may be in the contem- 
plation of the King’s Government you will not expect me 
to enter. There can be no motive but a sense of public 
duty for not entering into it—for scarcely a month will 
elapse before an explanation must be entered into, in the 
face of Parliament and of the country. But you well know 
that, even if I could now give, consistently with my duty, an 
account of particular measures, unless that account were 
accompanied by the fullest explanation of every detail, (nay, 
even if it were so accompanied,) I should be only affording 
ground for an intermediate discussion in the most inconve- 
nient form—and that all those who are prepared to condemn 
a government without a hearing, would not conduct a dis- 
cussion upon the measures of that government with very 
dispassionate and unprejudiced views. 

But as to the motives of any public act of mine, and the 
general principles on which the government, of which I am 
a member, will be conducted, I am prepared to give every 
information that either a friend or an opponent can desire. 
And first, as to my acceptance of office. The circumstances 
under which it was proposed to me are too notorious to 
require any explanation. Had they been less so, this, I 
trust, is not the place where it would be necessary for me 
to vindicate myself from the charge of seeking office through 
any intrigue, or secret and unfair hostility towards the late 
government. I left this country, never dreaming of office 
or the return to it. I left it, sfrange as it may seem, with- 
out one word of previous communication with my illustrious 
friend, the Duke of Wellington, as to my intention of 
quitting England at all, and of course, therefore, without a 
word either as to the place of my destination or the period of 
my absence. Upon the honour of a gentleman, this is the 
literal truth; and I ask you, if either the Duke of Welling- 
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ton or I had contemplated the removal of a governtnent 
through any act or artifice of ours,—was it consistent with 
common sense that I should leave England, or that he should 
allow me to leave it, without one single word of communica- 
tion, direct or indirect, on public affairs? And, Gentle- 
men, believe me that, if there were men capable of mean 
intrigues against a government, there is in the highest au- 
thority in this realm intelligence to discern, and honesty to 
defeat, the intriguers, and to exclude them for ever from the 
confidence and favour of the Crown. But, although I state 
the plain truth with respect to the circumstances under 
which we entered office, I do not state it for the purpose of 
disclaiming any responsibility that can or ought to attach 
to us. About the personal consequences to ourselves of 
the course we have pursued, neither the Duke of Wel- 
lington nor I have bestowed a thought. We were pre- 
vented by no public principle from entering into the service 
of the Crown: we were invited to enter into it at a crisis of 
great difficulty; and we performed that duty which is as im- 
perative on the civilian as it is upon the soldier, which 
commands us not to despair of the commonwealth, and to 
sacrifice to the service of the King, which is identical with 
the service of the state, the consideration of personal ease, 
and personal interests, ay, and if you will, of personal 
safety. 

I am told, and on high authority, that, by accepting office, 
I became responsible for the removal of those who preceded 
me—that there is a process by which responsibility can be 
antedated, and that, by taking the vacant seat of a retired 
minister, I stand in the same position as if I had instigated 
and counselled the vacancy. If this be constitutional law, 
I must abide, and am ready to abide, by it. Any thing ra- 
ther than adopt the alternative, by which alone the re- 
sponsibility could have been avoided. ‘That alternative was 
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clearly this. I must have told the King, in answer to his 
appeal for my assistance—“ Your Majesty has acted rashly 
and unadvisedly in parting with your government. It is 
true that Lord Stanley had retired from it? that the Duke 
of Richmond had retired from it; that Lord Ripon, that Sir 
James Graham, that Lord Grey, had retired from it, that 
lastly, Lord Althorp had retired from it; that the key-stone 
of the arch had fallen, but still, your Majesty was bound to 
adhere to the shattered fabric that remained. What Lord 
Stanley may do; what Lord Grey may do; what all the 
eminent men who have left your service may do; you, the 
King of England cannot do. Your discretion is fettered, 
you must continue your confidence in those from whom 
their colleagues have withdrawn their co-operation. I can 
give you no assistance, no advice, but to supplicate Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues to return.” If I had thus 
addressed the King, I might indeed have escaped responsi- 
bility; but, believe me, the last place in which I would have 
shown my face, would have been in the society of spirited 
and loyal gentlemen. 

Of the King’s late government, or of any member of it, I 
say nothing disrespectful or disparaging. If I were inclined 
to disparage them, I would not do it in their absence; but, 
I am not so inclined. When they were in power, I never 
Joined in the abuse by which they were assailed, by the 
very men who are now the loudest in lamenting their fall, 
My first act, on entering the King’s service, was earnestly 
to advise his Majesty to form his government on a basis as 
wide and comprehensive as was consistent with the prin- 
ciples and honour of public men, and with that view to 
allow me to seek the co-operation of Lord 4 and of 
those who had acted in concurrence with him. I sought 
that co-operation, feeling, in the situation in which I was 
placed, a paramount obligation to make the appeal, but 
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perfectly admitting that there was not a corresponding ob- 
ligation on the part of Lord Stanley to accept the proposal, 
and feeling assured that, whatever might be his decision, it 
would be dictated by a high sense of public duty, and by 
that alone. Lord Stanley declined the offer, making no 
declarations to me, which were not in precise correspon- 
dence with his public addresses to his constituents, and con- 
firming the impression under which I made the offer, that 
his course in public life, whether in or out of office, would 
be governed by the highest and purest motives. Failing in 
my effort to procure the assistance of Lord Stanley, I pro- 
ceeded, in the best manner I could, to execute the commis- 
sion with which the King had honoured me. The basis on 
which the government was formed was of course less exten- 
sive than I wished; but the men to whom I proposed office 
were men in whose integrity, in whose experience, in whose 
ability, I had the highest confidence, and whose views of the 
public policy which it is fitting for the King’s government 
to pursue I ascertained to be in conformity with my own. I 
had not to balance in the cabinet one set of conflicting 
opinions against another. I was not embarrassed with this 
or that man’s personal pretensions, or the rival interests of 
this or that section of a party. I found but one predomi- 
nant feeling among the high-minded and honourable men 
with whom I was connected,—an earnest desire on the part 
of each to do that which might be deemed best for the 
public service; either by undertaking office, or withdrawing 
any claim for it. 

It is said, however, that the government has not now the 
confidence of the people—that the members who compose it 
are obnoxious to the people. Now, who are those who have 
recently entered the King’s service, and in whom the people 
are said to have no confidence? The member who sat. in 
the late Parliament for Essex, the member for Kent, for 
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the county of Montgomery, for the county of Perth, for the 
county of Nottingham, for Wiltshire, for Cumberland, for 
Dorsetshire, for the counties of Tyrone, and Down, and 
Sliga, have accepted office, and have made an appeal to 
their constituents, the result of which a short time, will de- 
termine. The member for Exeter, for Northampton, for 
Norwich, for Yarmouth, for Leeds, has been returned to 
Parliament, each since his acceptance of office. Have Hull, 
and Liverpool, and Bristol, marked their disapprobation of 
the principles avowed by the King’s Government? Look 
at the constituencies of these several counties and towns— 
constituencies existing under the Reform Bill—and judge 
whether the men who represent them are to be denounced 
as persons unworthy of the confidence of the people. But 
the truth is, that there never was an assumption more gra- 
tuitous and more arrogant than that of those who undertake 
to answer for the opinions, and to claim for themselves the 
authority, of the people of England. Every little knot of 
angry politicians speaks in the name of the people. They 
remind one of the story of Mr. Sheridan,—that three tailors 
met in Tooley-street, to petition Parliament, and headed 
their petition, “ We, the people of England.” They begin 
by excluding from their definition of the people the nobility, 
the clergy, the magistracy, the landed proprietary; they as- 
sume that, between those classes and the class which consti- 
tutes, in their sense of the term, the people, there is no 
community of interest or feeling, and that in the class so 
constituting the people there is perfect unanimity. Now» 
let them make what exclusions they please, can they make 
any which, with any semblance of decency, will exclude this 
society from its right to be considered a part of the people? 
I see around me magistrates, country gentlemen, the mi- 
nisters of the Established Church, the ministers of Roman 
Catholic and Dissenting congregations, farmers, manufac- 
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turers, rétail dealers,—entertaining, no doubt, different 
opinions on many points, but agreed in this—to support the 
King in the exercise of his just prerogative, and at least to 
hear before they condemn the intentions of his Government. 
My belief is, that in holding this opinion they hold it nm 
concurrence with a very large proportion of that class of so- 
ciety which has education, intelligence, and property, and 
that that proportion is daily imcreasing in numerical and 
moral strength. 

t am told that I am not a reformer, and that if I become 
a reformer I must be an apostate. Now before I determine 
whether I am a reformer or not, I must have a definition of 
the term. I see some men who call themselves reformers, 
who throw the greatest obstructions in the way of real 
reform; who consume the public time in useless motions; 
who make speeches for mere display ; who condemn every 
thing as wrong, and set nothing right; who soar above the 
vulgar task of devising practical remedies themselves, and 
leave no time to others to devise them. They denounce 
you as a defender of all abuses, if you do not adopt their 
definition of an abuse. One gentleman thinks the Legisla- 
tive Union an abuse ; another thinks the Church of England 
an abuse; another thinks Grand Juries an abuse; another 
insists on vote by ballot; another on expelling the Bishops 
from the House of Lords. I voted against all their 
propositions on these subjects, which were submitted to 
a vote; and, if this be the test of an anti-reformer and 
a patron of abuses, I must be condemned as such— 
but I must be condemned in company with Lord Al- 
thorp-and Lord John Russell, who voted as I did. I 
shall continue to take the same course; shall claim for my- 
self the right to form my own judgment, neither taking for 
granted that that must be an abuse which any one may 
please to call an abuse, nor deterred from applying a re- 
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medy, by the fear of being charged with apostacy, . An 
apostate indeed! Why, I have done more in the cause of 
substantial and permanent improvement than nine-tenths of 
those who call themselves reformers. Who .can justly 
charge me with the dereliction of any principle,.. supposing 
I do enforce economy, reduce unnecessary offices, facilitate 
commercial enterprise, or remove impediments from the 
course of justice ? Did I lend a cold and lukewarm support 
to the alterations in our commercial policy? Was the 
Duke of, Wellington’s Government an enemy to retrench- 
ment? Hear the testimony of an avowed and decided op- 
ponent of that Government, one of the late ministers— 
Lord Palmerston. In speaking at this very election to his 
constituents, after claiming that credit for economy for his 
own colleagues, to which, I must say, they were justly en- 
titled, and mentioning the extent to which they had reduced 
expenditure and taxation, he adds,—“ This, it would be 
allowed, was doing a great deal in the way of reduction, 
considering that they had succeeded a government which, 
he would do it the justice to say, had laboured hard and 
efficiently in the work of economy and retrenchment.” 
Then as to the law, hear again the testimony of another 
of the late ministers, from whom I have differed in ‘public 
life, but who did not withhold, on account of that difference, 
the honourable testimony of his applause to the course I 
pursued in respect to legal reform. In the year 1827, Sir 
John Hobhouse, then member for Westminster, made these 
observations in the House of Commons,—“ There was a 
practice which prevailed in the city which he had the ho- 
nour to represent, (Westminster,) in obedience to which the 
, Tepregentatives were obliged annually to appear before the 
represented, to render an account of their proceedings, ' and 
to receive such instructions with respect to their future con- 
duct, as the circumstances of the times rendered expedient. 
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Upon these occasions it ‘had been usual to hold forth to 
‘their imitation such men as were considered models with re- 
gard to conduct ; and he hoped it would be considered 
neither foolish nor improper to say, upon the present oc- 
casion, that af those times the name of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had been always declared entitled to rank 
amongst those of the benefactors of mankind.” [The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer here seemed to laugh.] “The 
Chancellor,” continued the Right Hon. Gentleman, “ may 
smile, but although there may be prejudices of another 
description, they, looked only on the great reformer of great 
abuses, and, as such, considered him entitled to the grati- 
tude of the country ” 

Why do I refer to these things? Why do I appeal to 
the testimony thus given by competent and disinterested 
judges? For the purpose of showing that I can promote 
economy and correct acknowledged abuses, not only without 
a dereliction of principle, but in strict adherence to princi- 
ple. My judgment of what constitutes an abuse may, and 
probably will, differ from that of many who require altera- 
tions in the law and institutions of this country. I may 
sometimes doubt whether that is abuse, which is so desig- 
nated. I may sometimes doubt whether the evil of the 
remedy is not greater than that of the disease. If I enter- 
tain that opinion, I will avow it, in spite of its temporary 

‘unpopularity; but I shall approach the consideration of 
.an alleged abuse with a firm belief that, if the allegation be 

true, a Government gains ten times more strength by correct- 
img an admitted evil than they could by maintaining it, if 
1.4t were possible to maintain it. I have interfered much too 
long with the proper object of this convivial meeting, and 
' will bring my interruption to a close. [Loud cries of “ No, 
no, go on, go on,” here issued from every part of the 
‘xoom.] The Right Hon. Baronet then proceeded. 
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Notwithstanding all the ominous predictions of our ina- 
bility to carry on the government, I own to you that: Ido 
entertain the greatest confidence that those predictions will 
not be verified—and that the representatives.of the country 
will not refuse to give to the King’s ministers a FAIR TRIAL. 
A few weeks only can elapse before the experiment willbe 
made. Iam not alarmed at the lists that are published, 
dividing the members of parliament into “ conservatives” 
and “ reformers.” I cannot but think that many of these 
who are classed as reformers entertain opinions not far dif- 
ferent from my own; and every hour that passes will, I 
doubt not, increase the disposition to take a calmer view of 
the principles upon which we propose to act. Ifthe publie 
and the representatives of this country are convinced that 
we are desirous of maintaining our national institutions, 
and of improving them, with a view to their maintenance, 
I do not believe that they will lend themselves to any fac- 
tious opposition to the King’s Government. The people of 
England are anxious, I believe, to preserve, in their full in- 
tegrity, the prerogatives of their ancient monarchy. They 
are anxious to maintain the free and independent action of 
every branch of the legislature; they are anxious to main- 
tain the church and its connexion with the state, less for 
any civil or secular object than because they believe the 
maintenance of the Established Church to be the best 
security for the maintenance of that faith which they 
profess, and the surest bulwark against infidelity on the one 
hand, and fanaticism on the other. They will support the 
church on high grounds of religious feeling and principle, 
in which, even many, who do not conform to all the doctrines 
of the church, may cordially and zealously concur. This 
object, I, for one, am determined to maintain. But, it is 
quite consistent with that object to relieve any real griev- 
, ance, and to remove any civil disadvantage under which 
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those who-do not concur in the doctrines of the Established 
Church may labour. My opinion is that, with that course, 
coupled with a sincere desire to promote rational and well 
matured improvement, the people of England will be con- 
tent ; nay more, that of that course they willcordially approve. 

As for myself, whatever may be the result, I regard it 
without any feelings of anxiety or apprehension; I have no 
object of personal ambition to gratify, and, whatever else I 
may lose, I cannot lose the consolation of having acted on 
a sense of public duty at a period of great difficulty. If 1 
succeed, I shall have the satisfaction of thinking that I have 
succeeded against great obstacles and amid the most confi- 
dent predictions of failure. I BELIEVE THAT I sHALL suc- 
CEED. I have that confidence in a good cause; I have that 
confidence in the success of good intentions; that I believe 
that a majority of the representatives of England will be 
satisfied with the measures which [ shall propose, and that 
they will lend their support and co-operation in carrying 
them into effect. But, Gentlemen, if I am mistaken; if, 
after having exerted myself to the utmost in that great cause 
in which I am engaged; if, having nothing to upbraid 
myself with, I shall nevertheless fail, then, I do assure you, 
so far as my personal feelings are concerned, I shall relin- 
quish the powers, emoluments, and distinctions of office 
with any feelings rather than those of mortification and 
regret. I shall find ample compensation for the loss of 
office; I shall return to pursuits quite as congenial to my 
taste and feelings as the cares and labours of office; I shall 
feel the full force of the sentiments which are applied by 
the poet to the hardy natives of the Alpine regions :— 


“* As the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more !” 


so shall I feel, that the angry contentions and collisions of 
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political life will but bind me the more to this place, not, 
indeed, the place of my nativity, but dearer to me than the 
place of my nativity,—by every early recollection and asso- 
ciation, and by the formation of those first friendships, 
which have remained uninterrupted to this hour. I shall 
return hither to do what good I can in a more Jimited 
sphere, and with humbler powers of action to encourage 
local improvement, to enjoy the opportunities of friendly 
intercourse, and to unite with you in promoting good-fellow- 
ship, and a spirit of conciliation and mutual good-will in 
that society, to the bosom of which I shall return. 


The Right Hon. Baronet sat down amidst most rapturous 
cheering, which subsided only for an instant, to be renewed 
again and again with increased ardour, until the enthusiasm 
of the company had afforded itself the utmost gratification. 


oe ce A a RN NA _—— 


ON THE CHOICE OF A SPEAKER. 


February 19th, 1835. 


A dissolution having taken place in consequence of the change 
of administration, a new Parliament was summoned to meet on 
the 19th of February, 1885. The first business that engaged their 
attention was of course the choice of a Speaker. Lord Francis 
Egerton, after paying a deserved tribute to the eminent qualifica- 
tions of the Right Hon. Gentleman who for eighteen years had 
discharged the important duties of Speaker, during seven succes- 
sive Parliaments, moved that Sir Charles Manners Sutton do take 
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the Chair. The motion was seconded by Sir Charles Burrel. 
Mr. Denison moved that the member for the city of Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon. James Abercomby, should be called to the office of 
Speaker, and was seconded by Mr. Ord. 


On this occasion the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and spoke as follows :— 

Ishall pursue the course which has been generally pursued 
by every one who has hitherto taken part in this discussion 
—and confine my observations to the question immediately 
before the House. Such a course appears to me not only 
wise in relation to the topic under discussion; but to be 
especially necessary as we have not yet gone through one of 
the formalities essential to constitute a House of Parliament. 
I shall, in the first place, speak as a witness; and it will 
be my duty, a duty perhaps unnecessary for me to discharge, 
to confirm, in as far as I have any knowledge, the statement. 
of my right hon. friend, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, Sir C. M. Sutton. The only part of the 
transactions, however, to which I shall speak, occurred 
after my return to this country. Of what took place 
previously to my arrival I can say nothing. Having un- 
dertaken the duty which my sovereign had assigned to 
me, I sought an interview with my right hon. friend, for I 
was anxious, from the high opinion that I entertained of 
the talents, character, and experience of my right 
hon. friend in public business, to procure his assistance 
and co-operation. Having informed my right hon. friend 
of the duty I had undertaken, and the principle upon 
which I should endeavour to construct an administration ; 
namely, that I should seek for aid from every man of cha- 
racter and talent who could unite with me consistently with 
his honour and his principles; I asked my right hon. friend 
whether or not it was consistent with his feelings and sense 
of, duty to enter into the service ofthe Crown? I received 
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from my right hon. friend this answer—That he did not 
Seek employment in any official capacity in the service of 
“the Crown. There was a defect apparently in that answer 
which I will supply, as probably it will furnish the main 
reason which induced the right hon. gentlemam at such a 
time to withhold his services from his Majesty. The right 
hon. gentleman stated that he had served in the chair of 
the House of Commons for a period of eighteen years; and 
he felt that, if he were to enter into the arena of political 
discussion as a member of the Government, he should, after 
so long a service in the chair and his personal connexion 
with, and authority in, that situation, run the risk of lower- 
ing it, if he appeared on the floor of the House of Commons 
as a member of the Government. That was the reason 
which my right hon. friend assigned for his desire to with- 
hold his services from the public. When I understood from 
my right hon. friend, that he was not willing, upon that 
ground, to enter into the service of the Crown asa member 
of the House of Commons, fearing that something might 
occur to lower the authority of the office he had held, 
if he became a member of the Government at a time when 
it was likely that there would be stormy discussions ; 
having received that answer, I did not feel it to be my duty 
to consult my right hon. friend, either as to the formation 
of the Government or its policy—and not one word passed 
between my right hon. friend and myself on the subject. I 
asked my right hon. friend, whether he would wish again 
to fill the chair of the House of Commons in the event of 
a dissolution? He replied, that he had no wish or feeling 
upon the subject—that it was a matter upon which he could 
have no personal interest, in consequence of the former 
liberality of the House of Commons. At the same time, 
my right hon. ‘friend stated, that the impediment of ill- 
health, which before led him to meditate retirement, no 
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longer existed; and that, if I thought that his services 
would be of any value to the public, as long as his health 
would permit, he should feel it his duty not to withhold them, 
if placed in the chair of that House. I had expressed 
no opinion on the subject, and least of all any wish that 
my right hon. friend should resume the office, if there 
should be any indisposition on the part of the House to re- 
ceive him. These were the circumstances, as far as my 
knowledge goes, of the course pursued by my right hon. 
friend. 

The question now is whether, since my right hon. friend 
has professed his willingness to serve, it is right and fitting 
that we should select another Speaker. The noble Lord, 
the member for Devonshire, Lord John Russell, said, that 
the House has a perfect right to choose whom they please. 
Is that the question at issue? Who contests the noble 
Lord’s position? ‘The noble Lord, who is the loudest in 
claiming this prerogative, ought to know that it is a trust 
conferred for the public good, and ought to be exercised 
with discretion—that it does not become him to insist on 
the exercise of the barren and abstract right, but to con- 
sider the more important point—namely, whether it can be 
exercised with justice to individuals and advantage to the 
public. The noble Lord has said that he could quote pre- 
cedents, but with all his historical research, the only case 
which the noble Lord has been able to set against the ex- 
ample of Earl Grey and the first reformed Parliament is 
the conduct of Lord North with respect to Sir Fletcher 
Norton. A worthy precedent truly! Did that case pro- 
' ceed upon any intelligible principle? Was not the argu- 
ment employed then something like that used upon the 
present occasion—namely, “ You have given us offence 
upon one ground, or we wish to gain an advantage upon 
one ground, but we will assign another for depriving you of 
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the means of rendering further service to the House of 
Commons?” The ground of Lord North’s objection to Sir 
Fletcher Norton was a speech delivered by the latter at 
the bar of the House of Lords. Did Lord North assign 
that as his reason for displacing him? No. His reason 
was pretended solicitude for the health of Sir Fletcher 
Norton. Thus it was evident, that Lord North was so con- 
vinced that, whatever might be the abstract. right of the 
House, they would, by exercising it, inflict injustice upon 
Sir Fletcher Norton, that he carefully avoided stating in the 
face of the House his real reason for wishing to get rid of 
him. If there is any thing analogous in the two cases it is 
this, that both in the one and the other an offence was im- 
puted, and the opponents of the candidate said, we will 
act upon that imputation as truth, and yet assign some 
other cause for not re-electing you. The noble Lord also 
quoted another precedent, that of Sir Edward Seymour, 
which he must have selected when it was thought that 
the charge could be successfully brought against my 
right hon. friend of having counselled or instigated the 
dissolution of the last Parliament, for the part of the pre- 
cedent which extorted the slightest cheer was that in which 
it was insinuated, that if he should be re-elected, the 
Speaker would do as he had done before. But how did 
the case of Sir Edward Seymour bear upon the present 
one? The House of Commons had unanimously elected 
him Speaker. [4 Member: Against the wishes of the 
King.] “ Against I care not what,” (said the right hon. 
Baronet, with more than his accustomed energy.) But I 
dught to beg pardon for my apparent warmth. I may say 
with sincerity, that I feel the duties which have devolved 
on me to be far too onerous for me to set in the House 
any such example as that of being betrayed into unbecom- 
ing warmth. 
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I was. about to observe, when I was interrupted, that the 
case of Sir Edward Seymour has not the least reference to 
the present discussion. The Commons then elected a 
Speaker whose appointment the Crown refused to sanc- 
tion, wishing to promote the election of another; it is 
therefore evident that the strong and just reasons urged by 
the Commons for adhering to their original choice, which 
have been quoted by the noble Lord, are applicable to 
another and totally different state of circumstances from 
that which now occupies the attention of the House. Not 
in the least doubting the right of the House to refuse to 
re-appoint the late Speaker, the question is whether such 
a refusal is fair and just, not towards the individual alone, 
but towards the House. Is the House called upon by a 
sense of fitness, or justice, to choose any other person in 
the place of him who has received his appointment by the 
almost unanimous sanction of six Parliaments—who has 
served the House of Commons for eighteen years—against 
whom every charge has been abandoned—whose health 
permits him again to undertake the office, and who is 
willing, without the possibility of his being actuated by any 
motive of personal interest, to continue in the performance 
of its duties? Will the House allow their late Speaker to 
suffer by six weeks of uncontradicted calumnies against 
him,* uncontradicted by himself, or by his authority, until 
that day, and which calumnies, and not a sense of his un- 
fitness for the office, had raised a feeling against him 
amongst the constituents of some hon. members? May I 
be allowed to ask the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 


* It was alleged that Sir C. M. Sutton had by his influence with 
his Majesty, contributed to the dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s ad- 
ministration, and busied himself in the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel's. 
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Russell) a question? Is it not the noble Lord’s own im- 
pression—-and if it is, I am sure the noble Lord will have 
the manliness to avow it—that the late Speaker was con- 
cerned in instigating and provoking the dissolution of the 
Parliament ? [“ Don’t answer.”] I appeal tc the noble 
Lord’s candour. 

Lord John Russell said, that his impression was, that the 
late Speaker went no further than this—that he took an 
active part with respect to the formation of a Government, 
which Government could do no other than dissolve the 
Parliament. His grounds of objection, therefore, had cer- 
tainly been founded on the supposition, that the right hon. 
gentleman had contributed by his conduct to the dissolution 
of the late Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer resumed :—The im- 
pression on my mind is, that the noble Lord, at a public 
meeting, expressly declared the ground of his objection to 
the re-election of my right hon. friend to be, not that he 
had attended councils, but that he had been a party to the 
advice through which the Parliament had been dissolved. 
That was the ground taken up by the public press, and the 
ground on which some constituencies advised their repre- 
sentatives to vote against the re-election of my right hon. 
friend. I implore hon. members to reflect that, if their 
impression against my right hon. friend rested originally on 
erroneous grounds, they are bound in manliness to refuse 
to vote upon those grounds. ‘They may oppose the re-elec- 
tion of my right hon. friend upon public principle, if they ° 
think it applicable to the case; but, if either they or their 
constituents originally formed the determination of oppos- 
ing him upon the erroneous grounds which I have adverted 
to, I have sufficient confidence in their manliness and ho- 
nour to believe that they will not act upon that determina- 
tion. 
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Something has been said about a “ public principle ” in- 
volved in the decision of the present question. Now, what 
are the arguments advanced in support of this proposition ? 
One hon. member said, that the Speaker ought to represent 
the opinion of the majority of the House. Is that a good 
principle to establish? Is it wise, or conducive to the dig- 
nity and just station of the chair, that its possessor should 
ever be seeking favour with the political majority in order 
to secure his re-election? Is it not infinitely wiser to look 
at the qualifications of the individual to fill the office for 
which he is proposed, than to consider his political opinions? 
But that question has been decided by the first reformed 
Parliament. Earl Grey and his adherents, having a great 
majority, thought it right to elect the right hon. gentle- 
man, though differing from them on political principles, 
whom some of the same party now oppose. ‘They had the 
power then to enforce their opinions, and why did they 
depart from what they now call a great principle, and wish 
so urgently to carry into effect? The first decision of the 
first reformed parliament carries with it this conclusion, that 
the House did not feel itself called upon to elect a Speaker 
whose political opinions were in accordance with those of the 
majority of its members. But what is the explanation 
given by the noble Lord? The noble Lord says :—‘ We 
wanted to avail ourselves of the advantages of the right 
hon. gentleman’s character, judgment, abilities and experi- 
ence, and therefore we elected him.’ But he has served 
their turn; he has done his work; he has answered their 
object; and (with singular ingratitude, I must say,) they 
would now dismiss him, after they have established the 
principle of electing a Speaker not of their own political 
opinions, when they had the power of doing so. After 
they have availed themselves of his services, and after he 
has co-operated with them in establishing the character of 
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the first reformed parliament for decorum, they would 
unfairly take the very first opportunity to subject him to 
disgrace. [% No, no.”] No, no, indeed, for no disgrace 
could be heaped upon a man who has conscientiously done 
his duty. It is beyond the reach of a majority to do that; 
but it is not beyond the reach of a majority to injure the 
character of the House. 

The hon. member who nominated the night hon. mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, in a speech which, I may be allowed to 
say, exhibited much good sense, said that the election of 
a Speaker is an important matter at the present time, be- 
cause various important topics are about to be brought 
under discussion, and, amongst others, questions relating to 
the constitution of the present and the dismissal of the late 
Government; and, in order that justice may be done to the 
discussion of those questions, the hon. member urges that 
an impartial Speaker be appointed. Well, whom does he 
propose? I have taken down the hon. member’s words: 
he said that the House requires an impartial mediator to 
still the raging storms that will arise amidst the conflicts of 
exasperated parties. Does then the hon. member propose 
to select a gentleman who has stood aloof from party? No; 
his choice falls upon a distinguished member of the very 
Government whose remoyal is to be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. If impartiality in the Speaker be 
so desirable, let not the House select a gentleman to fill 
that office who was a member of that Government, the con- 
duct of which is likely to occupy the attention of the House. 
There are two candidates for the Speakership—one, the 
late Speaker, who has served the House during eighteen 
years, and been elected by seven Parliaments; who has de- 
clined to accept office under the Crown, because he thought 
it would have a tendency to lower the authority of the 
chair :—the other a member of the late Government, with 
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respect to whom not a word of disrespect shall fall from my 
lips, but of whose impartiality the House has no means of 
judging. - Can the House doubt which to give the pre- 
ference to? The House is bound to be as careful not to 
do injustice to an individual, as it is not to abandon its prin- 
ciples, or to lessen its own character. The House has 
another and most important duty to perform. If it wants 
confidence in his Majesty’s Government, let it make that 
fairly and openly a ground of address to the Crown ; but let 
it not do injustice to an individual whose high merits all 
admit, by selecting him as the first victim of its displea- 
sure. 

I resist, therefore, the motion of the hon. member 
for Surrey, not only on individual and personal, but on ge- 
neral grounds; and as the office in question is the only one 
which the House has the power of bestowing, let us make 
such a selection as will be in accordance with the examples 
which both the unreformed and the reformed House have 
afforded us. The only objection of a personal nature made 
by the noble Lord to the appointment of my right hon. 
friend is, that he attended some three or four privy coun- 
cils which were purely of a formal character. That one 
charge is to invalidate the impartiality, dignity, ability, and 
experience practised during eighteen years. But what is 
the nature of this charge? If it is not fitting that the 
Speaker of this House should be a privy counsellor, let 
there be a regulation to that effect; but if he be one, why 
should he be blamed for performing the duties of the office ? 
An erroneous opinion is entertained by a part of the public 
that the meetings of the privy council which have been re- 
ferred to were deliberative assemblies. The noble Lord 
opposite, also, is quite mistaken when he says that they 
were attended only by members of the Cabinet. Any mem- 
bers of the council not members of the Cabinet may attend 
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and they frequently do so. Their duty is merely ministe- 
rial, and they offer not a word of advice to the Sovereign. 
If the Speaker were in London, living in the house assigned 
to him for a residence by his Majesty, and received a sum- 
mons to attend a privy council, on what ground is he to re- 
fuse to perform his duty? The charge respecting the late 
Speaker attending councils is not worthy of one moment’s 
attention, after his solemn disclaimer that he had been di- 
rectly or indirectly a party to the dismissal of the late 
Government, the formation of the present, or the dissolution 
of Parliament. For my part, I will give my vote in favour 
of my right hon. friend, of whose experience and ability I 
have had so many proofs. I implore hon. members to con- 
sider that the office of Speaker is one which ought not to 
be made the subject of party feeling. The precincts of the 
chair ought not to be converted into ground on which po- 
litical battles may be fought. I oppose the appointment of 
the right hon. member for Edinburgh, not because I have 
any doubt with respect to his qualifications for the office of 
Speaker, but on the double ground—first, that the qualifica- 
mions of my right hon. friend are superior, from his long 
practice and experience; and, secondly, because I think 
that his supersession would be unjust towards him individu- 
ally, and have a tendency to disparage the authority of the 
Chair, and the House of Commons itself. 


On the division which followed the debate, the numbers were :— 


For Mr. Abercromby . . . 316 
For Sir C. M. Sutton . . . 306 


Majority in favour of the former . . . 10 : 


ON THE MOTION OF AN ADDRESS OF THANKS 
TO HIS MAJESTY. 


February 24, 1835. 


On the motion of an Address of thanks to his Majesty in answer 
to his most gracious speech from the throne on the opening of 
Parliament, on the 24th. of February, 1835, Sir Robert Peel rose 
and thus addressed the House,— 


I feel, Sir, that, in the situation in which I stand upon 
this occasion, it might seem to argue a disrespect towards 
this House, totally alien to my feelings, if I were to allow 
this debate to close, and the division to be taken, without 
availing myself of the opportunity which is presented of 
yiving the House those explanations which have been re- 
quired during the preceding discussion. However my 
opinion may have occasionally differed from many of those 
whom I have the honour to address, I trust that I have 
never, upon any occasion, or under any circumstances, 
shown a disposition to treat with disrespect any portion of 
the members of this House, or to shrink from giving an 
explanation, either as to my conduct when acting in a 
private capacity, or called upon as a member of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to furnish those explanations, or to ex- 
press those views, which in the performance of my public 
duty I am bound to submit to the House. 

I shall, therefore, with the permission of the House, 
trusting to the continuance of that indulgence which in 
former Parliaments I have so frequently experienced, and 
relying upon their consideration of the position in which J 
stand, charged as I am with the important duties which 
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have falleh to my' lot—I shall, I repeat, under ‘these'cir- 
cumstances, confidently reckon upon their patient and 
mdulgent attention, whilst I proceed to recapitulate and 
review the matters which have been alluded to in the course 
of the debate, the doubts expressed, and the explanations 
demanded. 

I shall, in the first place, refer to the circumstances under 
which the present Government was constituted; I shall 
defend the course which I thought it my duty to advise 
the King to pursue at the period of its formation; and 
give an accurate outline of the measures which it is the 
intention of his Majesty’s Government to introduce: those 
explanations the House has a right to require, and I 
should shrink from the duty which is imposed upon me 
were I not to manifest a willingness to affordthem. I stand 
here as the minister of the Crown—placed in this situation 
by no act of my own—in consequence of no dexterous com- 
bination with those to whose principles I have been 
uniformly opposed, and with whom I might frequently have 
made, had I been so inclined, temporary alliance for the 
purpose of embarrassing the former Government. I stand 
here in fulfilment of a public duty, shrinking from no re- 
sponsibility, with no arrogant pretensions of defying or dis- 
regarding the opinions of the majority of this House, yet 
still resolved to persevere to the last, as far as it is con- 
sistent with the honour of a public man, in maintaining the 
prerogative of the Crown, and in fulfilling those duties 
which I owe to my King and to my country. 

‘In vindication of the course which I have pursued, it is 
necessary that I should refer to the circumstances which 
preceded the dissolution of the last Government. I have 
been asked whether I would impose on the King in his 
"personal capacity the responsibility of the dismissal of that 
Government? In answer to this question I will at once 
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declare, that I claim all the responsibility which properly 
belongs to me as a public man; I am responsible for the 
assumption of the duty which I have undertaken, and, if 
you please, I am, by my acceptance of office, responsible 
for the removal of the late Government. God forbid that 
I should endeavour to transfer any responsibility which 
ought properly to devolve upon me to that high and sacred 
authority whom the constitution of this country recognises 
as incapable of error, and whose every act it imputes 
to the advice of responsible counsellors. But whilst I dis- 
claim all intention of shrinking from that responsibility, 
which one situated as 1 am must necessarily incur, I must 
at the same time unhesitatingly assert, what is perfectly 
consistent with the truth, and what is due to respect for 
my own character,—namely, that I was not, and under no 
circumstance would I have been, a party to the secret coun- 
selling or instigating of the removal of any Government. 
But although I have not taken any part in procuring the 
dismissal of the late Government, although I could not, 
from circumstances which are notorious to the world, hold 
communication with any of those with whom I have now 
the honour to act, much less with the highest authority in 
the state, as to the propriety or policy of that dismissal, 
still I do conceive that, by the assumption of office, the 
responsibility of the change which has taken place is trans- 
ferred from the Crown to its advisers; and I am ready— 
be the majority against me what it may—to take all the re- 
sponsibility which constitutionally belongs to me, and 
submit to any consequences to which the assumption of that 
responsibility may expose me. 

I do not, then, hesitate to express it as my opinion that 
the act by which the last Government was removed was 
an act perfectly justifiable. I will, for the purpose of 
proving this proposition, take a review of the state of the 
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country for some time past, looking back to the meeting of 
the Reformed Parliament in February, 1833. It will be 
seen that the Government which was formed under the 
auspices of Lord Grey, and which had carried the Reform 
Bill, continued in a successful course for a certain period. 
Was I one of those who refused to recognise and submit to 
the great change which had then recently been effected? 
Was I not the first to avow, in 1833, that the old tactics 
of party were no longer applicable to the new circum- 
stances of the Government of the country, and that I would 
give my support to the administration of Lord Grey as 
long as that Government acted upon the principle of main- 
taining the institutions of the country, and of promoting, 
not opposing the improvement of them? Did I seek 
opportunities for embarrassing that Government? How 
many occasions were there not, of which I might have 
availed myself, if I had been solicitous to obtain power, to 
obstruct the course of the Government of Lord Grey! 
When the House of Commons had determined by a vote of 
one night to repeal the malt-tax, and I heard that that vote 
would be followed by the removal of Lord Althorp from his 
place in the Government, by his immediate resignation, in 
consequence of his declared inability to yield on this point 
to the demand of a majority of this House, consistently 
with the maintenance of public credit—did I seek any 
plausible pretext of joining those who were upon that 
question opposed to the Government, and thereby increase 
its embarrassment? Did I not tender my advice that this 
House should re-consider that vote, and did I not share the 
unpopularity of rescinding the resolution for the removal of 
a tax to which many of my own friends were decided oppo- 
nents? Again, when the noble Lord (Stanley,) then Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, brought forward the measure for 
the settlement of the great question of slavery, when the 
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noble Lord had at first proposed a loan of fifteen millions, 
to slave-proprietors, and afterwards, to the surprise of 
a large number of this House, as well as the public 
generally, found it necessary to change his proposition into 
a grant of twenty millions, although I had differed from 
the noble Lord as to that measure in some matters of detail, 
was I not the first to support the noble Lord in his propo- 
sition of the increased vote, and to do all in my power to 
persuade the House of Commons to sanction it, as a vote 
essential to the success of the measure, and deeply involving 
the public honour? During the whole of the years 1838 
and 1834, so far from showing any disposition to resume 
power by a combination with men to whose principles I was 
more opposed than I was to those of the Government, my 
constant efforts were directed to maintain that Government 
against the attacks of opponents more eager for innovation 
than themselves, and I have ever given them my cordial 
support and assistance upon every question on which the 
course of the Government was im accordance with my own 
principles. 

I will now refer to the circumstances which led to my 
being placed in the position I now occupy. In May, 1834, 
the Government of l.ord Grey lost the services of those of 
‘its members in whom the country reposed the highest con- 
fidence, and it will be in the recollection of the House that 
Lord Grey was so sensible of the loss he had sustained 
from the secession of those colleagues as to resolve upon 
retiring from the administration himself. When prevailed 
upon to retain office, Lord Grey re-constructed the Go- 
vernment; but he was fully sensible of the loss which 
his administration had sustained from the retirement of 
those who had quitted it, and to whose assistance he had 
attached the greatest importance. He was also aware of, 
and felt most strongly, the embarrassments which threat- 
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ened the Government from what his Lordship called “ the 
pressure from without.” In a letter to Lord Ebrington, 
Lord Grey said—“ Founded on the principles of Reform, 
the present administration must necessarily look to the 
correction of all proved abuses. But, in pursuing ‘a course 
of salutary improvement, I feel it indispensable that we 
should be allowed to proceed with deliberation and caution, 
and above all, that we should not be urged by a constant 
and active pressure from without to the adoption of any 
measures, the necessity of which has not been fully proved, 
and which are not strictly regulated by a careful attention 
to the settled interests of the country, both in church and 
state. On no other principle can this or any other admi- 
nistration be conducted with advantage or safety.” Who 
could doubt that the loss of the four cabinet ministers who 
seceded on the, occasion to which I was referring—Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Earl of Ripon, and the 
Duke of Richmond—had a material tendency to weaken 
the authority of Lord Grey's Government, and to shake 
the confidence of the public in it? However, the Govern- 
ment proceeded, severe as was the shock which it had sus- 
tained—but scarcely one short month elapsed, before Lord 
Grey himself, and those immediately connected with him, 
Lord Carlisle and Lord Howick, retired from the adminis- 
tration. It was upon that occasion that his Majesty, 
anxious alone for the public interests, alarmed at these re- 
peated secessions, seeing that they proceeded not from 
hostile combinations but from internal dissensions or in- 
trigues, expressed an earnest wish that a Government 
should be formed upon some new foundation, combining 
men of different parties in the public service. I believe it 
is no secret that a communication was made by Lord Mel- 
bourne, at his Majesty's desire, to the noble Lord 
(Stanley), the Duke of Wellington, and myself, with this 
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view. I feel bound to state that Lord Melbourne dis- 
couraged the plan, and was not desirous that the negotig- 
tion should be entered into, because his Lordship saw no 
reason to hope that it would end in a satisfactory result. 
The other parties, too, I must mention, were as little 
sanguine as Lord Melbourne, that by the means projected, 
an efficient and permanent administration could be formed at 
that period. I refer, however, to this transaction, as show- 
ing how deeply sensible his Majesty was of the difficulties 
in which the country was involved, and how anxiously he 
desired, by every means within his control, to obviate those 
difficulties. The Government was again re-constructed— 
re-constructed under the auspices of Lord Melbourne; but 
I now publicly assert, in the face of Parliament and the 
country, that the foundation of that Government rested 
upon the continuance of Lord Althorp as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the lead of the House of Commons; 
that the consent of Lord Althorp to resume these functions 
was the corner-stone upon which the Government of Lord 
Melbourne was built, and that, had Lord Althorp withheld 
that consent, Lord Melbourne would not have attempted 
to form an administration. Let him also refer to the 
public declaration of Lord Grey as to the importance of 
Lord Althorp’s continuance in office and in the House of 
Commons. On the 9th of July, Lord Grey said, referring 
to the communications with Mr. O’Connell respecting the 
Irish Bill:—“ But this new state of affairs deprived me of 
the assistance of my noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the leading member of the Government in the 
Commons, the individual on whom my chief confidence 
rested, whom I considered as my right arm, and without 
whose assistance I felt it impossible for the Government to 
goon. Former breaches had considerably weakened the 
Government, this new breach placed it in a situation in 
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which I eould not well hope to retain my place at its head, 
with any view to serve the Crown or the country for any 
useful purpose.” ; 

Thus, then, it appears that the retirement of Lord Grey 
was determined by the retirement of Lord Aithorp, and 
that the basis on which the Melbourne administration was 
founded was this, that Lord Althorp should return to office, 
and, contrary to his own declared wishes and inclinations, 
resume the leadership of the House of Commons. The 
Melbourne Government was thus constructed, but the ses- 
sion, though nearly at a close, did not terminate without 
a collision between the Houses of Lords and Commons on 
the Irish Tithe Bill. I will put it to the House whether 
under such circumstances it was not perfectly natural, on 
the necessary retirement of Lord Althorp from the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer and the lead of the House of 
Commons, that his Majesty should review the position of 
public affairs, and should anxiously consider the question, 
whether he should continue the Government, shattered as 
it was to its foundation, or seek for an administration 
constructed on a new basis. Where was the hope that 
compensation could be found for the successive losses the 
Reformed Government had sustained—the loss of Lord 
Stanley—of Sir James Graham—of the Duke of Richmond 
—of Lord Ripon—of Lord Carlisle—of Lord Grey—and 
lastly, of Lord Althorp? From what quarter of the horizon 
could the ray of light and hope proceed? If there were a 
chance of success it must have been in the single expectation 
of the consistent and unanimous support which the Govern- 
ment would receive at the hands of those who held extreme 
opinions on popular questions. But what hope of support 
had the Government from that quarter? Was it not the 
fact that to the series of attacks made one after another 
from that quarter the weakness of the Government was to 
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be attributed ?—Who was the member of the new Cabinet 
best entitled to claim support from the popular party, and 
especially from the popular party in Ireland? Was it not 
Lord Duncannon, named to the office of Secretary of State, 
from his especial connexion with Ireland? Now mark the 
indications of gratitude for this appointment, and the pro- 
spect that Lord Duncannon had of cordial support from the 
only party on which he could place a reliance. On the 
11th of October last, a month preceding the dissolution 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin addregsed a letter to Lord Duncannon, 
having for its motto, “ Hurrah for the Repeal!” and the 
authority given for the motto was “ Wild Irish Cry.” 
The following is an extract: from that letter :—‘“ My Lord— 
I write more in sorrow than in anger—more in regret than 
in hostility. It is true that you have deceived me—bitterly 
and cruelly deceived Ireland, but we should have known 
you better. You belong to the Whigs, and after four years 
of the most emaciating experience we ought, indeed, to 
have known, that Ireland had nothing to expect from the 
Whigs, but insolent contempt, and malignant but trea- 
cherous hostility.” This, it might be supposed, was an 
ebullition of ardent and heated eloquence, delivered under 
circumstances of strong excitement; but no, it was no such 
thing—it was written from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s calm retreat at Derrynane Abbey, and when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was in the most tranquil vein pos- 
sible. The hon. and learned Gentleman said so himself. 
“ It is,” continued the hon. and learned Gentleman, “ my 
duty tranquilly but firmly to declare to the people of Ireland 
that they have nothing to expect from you; that you are as 
deeply steeped in the old system of misgovernment as if 
you never proclaimed liberal principles, and that we must 
have a change of men before we have any chance of a 
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change,of measures. Still I do confess, have, arrived. a 
this conclusion with regret. I feel nothing of tthe passion, 
of anger; I cherish no hasty or violent resentment. , "But.L. 
do feel strongly the impulses of that duty which,eommands, 
me to struggle unremittingly to procure for Ireland a do-, 
mestic legislature, where, and where alone, a sympathy 
between the Irish and their rulers can originate and be fpsy 
tered.” So much for the opinions of the hon. and learned, 
Gentleman respecting the constitution of the Melbourne. 
administration and Lord Duncannon, whom the hon. and. 
learned Gentleman had at first hailed as a most popular 
acquisition to that ministry. The House will see that, 
according to the hon. and learned Gentleman’s own show-. 
ing, no change of men could possibly prejudice the inte- 
rests of Ireland, that the Melbourne Cabinet was so had: 
that even the present was far preferable to it, and that the 
~ hon. Gentleman himself was bound therefore to give it at 
least comparative support. | 
And now for the hon. and learned Gentleman’s opinions 
as to individuals connected with the Melbourne adminis- 
tration. In the same letter from which I have just quoted, 
the following passages occur :—‘“ Of what value is it to 
Ireland that Earl Grey should have retired, if he has left to 
his successors the same proud and malignant hatred he 
appeared to entertain towards the Irish nation? Are the. 
representatives of that sentiment predominant in the Ca- 
binet? I know that—(can I believe my eyes when I read , 
it ?)—that Lord John Russell cherishes feelings of a similar. 
description. Ireland, in the unjust and disgraceful scanti-,. 
ness of her Reform Bill, felt, deeply and deplorably felt, 
that hostility.” With regard to Lord Melbourne, the hop. 
and learned Gentleman said, “I know, and everybody, 
knows, that Lord Melbourne wants sufficient powers, At 
mind to be able to comprehend the favourable opportunities, 
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afforded him to conciliate the popular party—that is, em- 
phatically, Ireland. In plain truth, my Lord, it is quite 
manifest that Lord Melbourne is utterly incompetent for 
the high office he holds. It is lamentable to think that the 
destinies of the Irish people should depend in any degree 
on so inefficient a person.” Next came Lord Lansdowne, 
of whom the hon. and learned Gentleman said—‘“ Lord 
Lansdowne, too, is hostile to Ireland, with a hatred the 
more active and persevering, because he is bound by every 
obligation to entertain diametrically opposite sentiments.” 
—I will trouble the House with but one quotation more 
from this deliberate and tranquil letter of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to Lord Duncannon :—*“ On this ac- 
count, then, I repeat the chorus of that song called ‘ The 
Wild Irish Cry,’—‘ Hurrah for the Repeal.’ You are a 
much better repealer than Iam. Your conduct and that 
of your colleagues has made more of the people inveterate 
for Repeal than any arguments or exertions of mine could 
possibly do. Continue to govern Ireland under the special 
guidance of ‘ the sage father of all the Hannibals,’ and you 
may possibly see the Bench—but no, that is ground too 
sacred to be touched in public—but you will see Ireland 
sufficiently strong to laugh to scorn every malignant enemy, 
whether Whig or Orange Tory.” ‘Thus had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman disposed of Lord Duncannon, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, and lastly, 
Lord Melbourne himself. Was it not then clear to demon- 
stration that the Melbourne Cabinet had not the faintest 
hope of support from that party on which its main reliance 
for support must have been placed ? 

Let me then again ask, whether it was unnatural or un- 
reasonable for his Majesty, in considering the component 
parts of that administration and the prospect of its being 
able to maintain its ground, weakened as it had been by 
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the loss of the most powerful members of the Grey Govern- 
ment, and further embarrassed by the recurrence of that 
event which had caused Lord Grey’s retirement, ‘and would 
have prevented Lord Melbourne from forming any admi- 
nistration at all, namely, the resignation of “Lord Althorp 
and his removal from the House of Commons,—let me, 
I say, ask whether it was at all surprising that his Ma- 
jesty should doubt the propriety of continuing the reins of 
government in the hands of men who, three months before, 
rested their exclusive hope of success on the aid of Lord 
Althorp ? 

I have already stated that I was no party in the remotest 
degree to the removal of the former Government, never 
having either advised or even contemplated it; yet I feel 
that the acceptance of office did impose upon me a full share 
in the responsibility which my noble friend (the Duke of 
Wellington) had contracted. I am now here to answer for 
that responsibility. If my noble friend has acted unconsti- 
tutionally—if my noble friend has done any thing wrong in 
his assumption of the Government—I, by my subsequent 
acceptance of office, have contracted in an equal degree 
the responsibility thus incurred. It was said, that it was a 
most grievous crime and a dangerous precedent for any one 
man to monopolize so many offices. My first answer to this 
assertion is, that there is nothing unconstitutional in a man 
holding two offices, and that the propriety of their tenure 
depends upon the state of public affairs, and the intention 
with which they are accepted. The Duke of Wellington, it 
is true, has held the offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and of Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
had the power, in the last capacity, of performing all the 
duties connected with either the Foreign, Colonial, or Home 
Offices. The delivery to him of the seals of the Home Office 
conferred upon him the right to exercise all the functions of 
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the other two departments,—the right to advise the Crown 
on foreign and colonial matters—imposing, of course, all the 
responsibility which might attach to such advice. There 
may be inconvenience from the assumption of all these 
powers by one individual, but such an assumption is not un- 
constitutional. It is the constant practice that the secretary 
of one department acts for the secretary of another, during 
intervals of recreation, or periods of sickness; but I will not 
rest the defence of my noble friend on any ground so narrow. 
My noble friend assumed the double offices from the purest 
motives,—from his conviction that it was necessary for the 
public service. He assumed them, not with the intention 
of arrogating to himself the supreme powers of the state, 
but for the express purpose of mere temporary occupation, 
with a view to deliver up those powers in their full integrity 
to another. The noble Lord (the member for Yorkshire) 
has stated that this assumption was perfectly new in the 
history of this country, and has said, (I believe I have taken 
down the noble Lord’s words correctly,) that if there should 
be an old Whig of the Rockingham school now alive, the 
hair of that old Whig would stand on end on hearing that 
one man had assumed two such offices as those of Secre- 
tary of State and First Lord of the Treasury. But I shall 
show that, in the good times of the Whig predominance, an 
instance occurred when an assumption of equal powers 
took place in order to defeat the Jacobite party, and to 
obstruct the views of the pretender. The noble Lord is well 
read in history, and doubtless remembers the events which 
accurred at the close of the reign and of the life of Queen 
Anne. The noble Lord will perhaps recollect that a short 
time previously the Earl of Oxford had been removed from 
power, and that Lord Bolingbroke speculated upon the as- 
sumption of supreme authority, and the means of constitut- 
ing a government consonant with his own views. The his- 
E2 
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torian ,thus narrates the cineumstances under which. ane 
individual did assume many high trusts, for the purpose of 
defeating the principles of the Tories and the wiews of the 
Jacobite party. “Lord Bolingbroke employed. .this,.awsul 
interval (the sickness of the Queen) in regulating,his politi- 
cal arrangements, and the most alarming apprehensions 
seized upon all the true friends and well-wishers .of, the 
eountry, ‘The Whigs, however, were not inactive, the 
indisposition of the Queen increased, and the committee of 
the Privy Council, sitting at the palace of Kensington, 
began to make prompt and effectual arrangements. The 
Duke of Shrewsbury was present, and saw the crisis had 
now arrived when a decisive course must be adopted, aided 
by the support of the Hanoverian party. The Dukes of 
Argyll and Somerset entered the council chamber, and the 
post of Lord Treasurer was filled up, the council recom- 
mending to the Queen the Duke of Shrewsbury as the fittest 
person for that office. The Queen delivered to him the 
white staff, desiring him to use it for the good of her people. 
The same afternoon, Lord Somers shook off his bodily infirmi- 
ties, and repaired to Kensington, accompanied by several privy 
councillors of his party. The Duke of Shrewsbury desired 
to return to the Queen the Lord Chamberlain’s staff, but she 
directed him to keep both, so that he was possessed at. one 
and the same time of three of the greatest posts in the 
kingdom, namely, those of Lord High Treasurer, Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” Was there 
a whisper of objection to this on the part of Whig authg- 
rities? Did Lord Somers denounce the act as unconstifu- 
rional? On the contrary, he sanctioned it by his pregenee ! 
Jt was the urgency of the crisis—it was the intention pf 
fhe act that vindicated it, and extracted all the danger frem 
the precedent. Apply the same principle to this case, ,;The 
Duke of Wellington was offered the situation,,of prime 
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minister'at a time of great difficulty. He believed it to’ be 
more ‘advantageous to the interests of the King and of the 
‘country, that that post’ should be occupied by another 
‘person, and‘ that person was not in England. ‘The noble 
Duke stated in his letter to me, that he had advised the 
King to send for me as his Majesty’s prime minister, and 
that'he had determined to assume certain offices himself, 
because he thought nothing would be so unfair as to ask 
‘me to take upon myself the management of an administra- 
tion, the whole of which had not been left to my formation, 
and further that, if he appointed other individuals to exercise 
the high duties of those offices, I might probably be under 
an embarrassment in advising the King to remove them. {[t 
‘was to obviate such an embarrassment and difficulty, and to 
leave the appomtments to myself unfettered, that the Duke 
of Wellington thought it better for the Crown, and fairer to 
‘me, to make an arrangement in its nature and character 
temporary. So much for that question. 

I now come to the subject of the dissolution of the late 
Parhament. I have been asked whether I take upon my- 
self the responsibility of that proceeding, and without a 
moment's hesitation, I answer, that Ido take upon myself 
the ‘responsibility of the dissolution. The moment I re- 
‘tiitned to this country to undertake the arduous duties now 
imposed upon me, I did determine that I would leave no 
‘Constitutional effort untried to enable me satisfactorily to 
‘discharge the trust reposed in me. I did fear that, if I 
“ad met the late Parliament, I should have been obstructed 

Jn ‘ny course, and obstructed in a manner, and at a season, 
which might have precluded an appeal to the people. But 
“it is utinecessary for me to assign reasons for this opinion. 
“Was ‘it-not the constant boast that the late Parliament had 
“unbounded confidence in the late Government? And why 
“should those, who declare they are ready to condemn me 
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without a hearing, be surprised at my appeal to the judgment 
of another, and a higher, and a fairer tribunal—the public 
sense of the people? Notwithstanding the specious reasons 
which have been usually assigned for a dissoluticn, I believe 
it will be found that, whenever there has occurred an exteri- 
sive change of Government, a dissolution of Parliament has 
followed. In the year 1784 a change took place in the 
Government; Mr. Pitt was appointed to the office of prime 
minister, arid in the same year a dissolution took place. 
Again, in 1806, when the administration of Lords Grey and 
Grenville was formed, the Parliament, which had sat only 
four years, was dissolved shortly after the assumption of 
power by those noblemen. On that occasion it was urged, 
that, a negotiation with France having failed, it became neces- 
sary to refer to the sense of the country; but I never will 
admit that the failure of the negotiation with France could 
constitute any sufficient grounds for the dissolution of a 
Parliament, which there was not the slightest reason to 
believe to be adverse to the continuance of the war, or dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the negotiation. In the year 
1807, another change took place in the Government, by the 
accession of Mr. Perceval to power, and there again a dis- 
solution immediately took place. In the year 1830, Earl 
Grey was called into office as prime minister, and, shortly 
after the vote in committee on the Reform Bill, the Parlia- 
ment, which had been elected in 1830, was dissolved in 
1831. Hence it appeared that, in the cases of the four last 
extensive changes in the Government, those changes had 
been followed by a dissolution of the then existing Parlia~ 
ment. The present, however, I believe to be the first occa- 
sion upon which the House of Commons has ever proceeded 
to record its dissatisfaction at the exercise of the prerogative 
of dissolution. 

I have been told, and indeed it has been implied in the 
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course of this debate, that, although I might have been no 
party to the dismissal of the late ministry, and although I 
was utterly ignorant of the intention to dismiss it, I ought 
to have advised the throne to recall the Government of Lord 
Melbourne, and that I should have considered myself dis- 
qualified from undertaking the Government of the country. 
The whole ground of objection to my possession of power 
is this, that, in consequence of the revolution in power 
which has taken place, and of the necessity of acting in the 
spirit and on the principles of the Reform Bill,—I am unfit 
for power, and therefore ought to have declined it. But I 
have never considered the Reform Bill to be a machine, the 
secret springs and workings of which were known only to 
those by whom it was constructed, or that its effect was to 
be the exclusion of any portion of the King’s subjects from 
the service of their sovereign. No sacrifice of principle 
was required of me by the King; on the contrary, I was de- 
sired to form an administration, such as seemed to myself best 
for the public service, and to adopt such measures as I con- 
ceived most likely to advance the public interests; and I 
will, therefore, ask any man outside the walls of Parlia- 
ment, and free from the contagion of party, whether he 
would not entertain a mean opinion of me, had I, under 
such circumstances, said to the King,—“I feel for your 
difficulties, but I decline your service; I never can pro- 
pose measures that will satisfy the House of Commons, and 
I therefore advise you to resort to some other quarter for 
assistance.” 

It has been urged against me, that I and those with whom 
I have acted in the Commons’ House of Parliament were 
at constant variance with the reform governments of Earl 
Grey and of Lord Melbourne, and that we have contended 
against those administrations which were assumed to have 
been supported by the unanimous voice of reformers. 
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Upon, this; head, there; has. been mach -declamations:Mecka- 
mation is, certainly more captivating than: faetss. but ifdots 
are a. little more conclusive as evidence, aad T:will, refer: to 
certain notorious facts—facts upon recond-—for- the: purpose 
of deciding the question whether or not.1 :have sactedy.as 
it has been alleged, in constant opposition to the efomai 
governments, and in continued hostility to the united body 
pf reformers... I reject with scorn the doctrine, that bes 
cause, a public man resisted the Reform Bill—vesisted .a 
great change in the balance of political power, and in the 
constitution, of the governing body—he must be. placed 
under a han of perpetual exclusion—denounced as an alien 
frem the institutions of his native land, and disqualified :for 
public service as the patron of corruption and abuse. This 
convenient doctrine is founded on the assumption that the 
House of Commons, since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
has been divided into two parties—the advocates and the 
apponents of the reforming government. A reference to 
facts will show that such is not the case, but, on the. com. 
trary, that I, an anti-reformer, so far as the constitution ‘of 
the House of Commons is concerned, have been the.‘sup- 
porter of the Government, and that it is the reformers them- 
selves who have opposed them. ‘To establish the truth..of: 
this, I will review the principal domestic questions which: 
have been discussed since the first meeting of the reformed: 
Parliament in February 1833. On the meeting of that Par-' 
hament, an amendment was moved on the Address—the 
“bloody and brutal address,” as it was called bythe. 
member for Dublin, . The Government resisted that amend-v 
ment; I supported them, and was one.of a very large majo! 
rity. _ On the first reading of the . Disturbances: (Ireland)! 
Bil), the ,Goverament, were opposed by many, but Bisufi: 
ported them. Next came Mr. Attwood’s motion} dnvthé: 
subject of the general distress; there-I. supported the Go- 
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yérnhtents''Sv‘also'on Mr. Harvey's motion relative to’ the 
publication-of the list of divisions; on Mr. Grote’s motion 
upon! the ‘wete by ballot; and on Mr. Ripon’s motion for. 
the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords. The 
Government opposed also the repeal of the malt-tax, and I 
lentithem my assistance. On the motion for the alteration 
ofthe ‘corn laws, and for a substitution of a property tax in 
lieu of the duties on malt; on the grant of pecuniary relief 
to the Irish clergy; on Mr. Tennyson’s motion for the 
repeal of the Septennial Act; on Mr. Harvey’s second mo- 
tion upon the pension list; on Sir William Ingilby’s reso- 
lution for the reduction of the malt duties; on Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s proposition relative to impressment; on Mr. 
Hume’s motion on the corn laws; on Lord Althorp’s pro- 
position with respect to the church rates; on Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s motion for the repeal of the Union ;—on every one of 
these occasions I have found myself in close connexion 
with the Government, and lending them my most earnest 
and zealous assistance and support. Now take the other 
side of the account. I have differed from the Government 
on the question of the admission of Dissenters into the 
Universities ; and I had also the serious misfortune to differ 
from them on the motion for a committee for inquiring into 
the conduct of Baron Smith. I voted also against them on 
the question of the Imsh Church Temporalities, and against 
Lord Althorp’s proposition to make Bank-notes above the 
value of £5 a legal tender. Now strike the balance. Look 
at:the questions on which I have supported, and those on 
which I have opposed the reform Government—compare 
their: mumber, compare their relative importance, and then 
decidé-—whether I or the ultra-reformers were the parties 
differing most in views and principles from the Government 
of Lord: Grey. 

At the same time I feel it my duty to declare, that I will 
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not try to conciliate the support of the. House by.any, false 
professions. After the passing of the Reform Bill, 1 saw 
that.a great change had taken place; that there had been 
a complete revolution in the possession of power, .and that 
necessarily there must be, on the part of public men, who 
mean honestly by their country, a spirit of accommodation 
in their public course to the altered circumstances of Go- 
vernment. I, however, cannot say that I intend in power, 
er as a condition on which to retain power, to adopt any 
eourse differing in principle from that which I pursued in 
opposition, subsequently to the passing of the Bill of Re- 
form. Qn questions in which I opposed the late Govern- 
ment, I intend still to maintain the principles which ac- 
tuated that opposition. I do not mean to vote for a com- 
pulsory obligation on the Universities to admit Dissenters 
within their walls, but will leave that question to be de- 
termined by the Universities themselves. I also intend to 
maintain the same principles on which I acted with refe- 
rence to the Church Temporalities Bill, and I will not con- 
sent to the diversion of ecclesiastical property to other than 
ecclesiastical purposes. If I differ from the majority of the 
House, I regret it; I differ from them with respect, but I 
will not make the sacrifice of my opinions on the two points 
to which I have referred, for the purpose of gaining their 
favour or their support. I am no apostate; I am not de- 
viating from any principles which I have ever professed. 
The rule of my conduct in office will be that which I have 
taken for my rule out of office, to make no sacrifice of public 
principle, but at the same time not to stand in fruitless op- 
position to the operation of changes in our institutions, the 
making of which I certainly deprecated, but which, when 
made, I was amofig the first to recognise as final and irrevo- 
cable. 

J hope that the House will allow me to take a view of 
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the ‘measures indicated by the King’s speech, as those 
hereafter to be proposed by the Government, and to afford 
the House the explanation respecting them which has al- 
ready been required of me. I am afraid that I am tres- 
passing on your attention at a length which may become 
wearisome to your patience, but I trust that you will make 
allowance for the situation in which I am placed, and that 
your possible disinclination to hear me as a private indivi- 
dual will not apply to me as a minister of state. The 
first point noticed in the King’s speech is our relations 
with foreign princes and states. The Government declare 
their earnest desire to cultivate the relations of amity 
with them. ‘The Government state that they entertain con- 
fident expectations of being able to maintain the blessings 
of peace. They already perceive a tendency to increased 
confidence in the British ministry, on the part of some of 
the great powers of Europe, and that confidence has been 
manifested by the commencement of reduction in the 
military establishments of two of them. I allude to the 
fact, that Austria and Prussia have both begun to reduce 
their military force—the one in her Italian, the other in 
her Rhenish provinces. It has been argued on the other 
side that it was an il! omen, a positive evil, that the military 
Governments of the Continent should have any confidence 
in the ministry of England. ‘There might be some founda- 
tion for this, if the ministers had contracted any engage- 
ments with those Governments, which could bind them to 
depart from the true principles of British policy and from 
their disinclination to interfere with the interna] affairs of 
other countries. We have contracted no such engagements, 
but we are proud of the confidence of foreign powers, and 
wish to maintain their good will. And I must say, that 
nothing is more unfortunate than the course occasionally 
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aud!’ the: severest’ vituperation ‘those’ whid ‘possess the: thief 
authority'in ‘countries whose cordiality'it'is our ‘ititérest to 
cultivate, even though they are governed by: inétitutiotié 
less ‘free ‘than our own. What inconsistency’ 'isthetd! in 
maintaining the principles of a free representative! govern: 
meént, and yet, disregarding the difference of our institu 
tions, in cultivating friendship with despotic powers ?'" Tt 
would be well if those gentlemen who profess liberal pris! 
ciples ‘would imitate the example of a country with insti- 
tions’ more liberal even than our own—I mean the United 
States, which ‘sees no inconsistency and no dereliction of 
principle in courting the most friendly relations with foreign 
states, without troubling itself about their forms of govern- 
ment. What advantage is there, I would ask, in alienating 
foreign sovereigns from us by reflections which irritate 
their feelings, but do not diminish their power, and which 
prevent us from exercising a friendly and salutary influence 
over their counsels? But it is said that this increasmg 
confidence in the British Government on the part of cer- 
tain foreign powers must be owing to our alienation from 
our powerful neighbour and ally—France. Why’ should 
that suspicion be entertained against the present Goverrt 
ment? Who was the first to confirm the nascent power of 
Louis Philippe by an unhesitating acknowledgment of it, 
but the Duke of Wellington? Why should this ‘Goveriv 
ment view with jealousy the increasing prosperity of France ? 
Why should it repine at advances in improvement, which 
re-act upon our own welfare, or entertain a lurkmy feeliny 
adverse to the maintenarice of that cordial good understand: 
ing with France, ‘on which, in my conscience f believé, ‘the 
peace of Europe mainly depends. ne, 
° "The ‘next point noticed in the King’s aan ‘ts the 
heécéssity of economy. Ministers state the ‘fatt; ithut the 
ebtlindtés of’ this year will be the’ lowest that haVe™Been 
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known since the, peaee of 1815. The fact being so,. they 
have stated. jt, but not with an invidious comparison between 
their,.aets and those of the former Government. They 
claim. not ,this reduction as their exclusive credit. They 
wish it to.be shared with the Government which preceded 
their ewn; and as that Government, in its financial state- 
ment,.had the liberality to admit the economy enforced by 
the Duke of Wellington in his former administration, so the 
present Government, in its estimates, has the liberality to 
admit that it is only continuing to act in furtherance of the 
economical principles enforced by the preceding Govern- 
ment. But, at any rate, the statement of this fact is an 
answer to those who said that the appointment of a Con- 
servative Government would lead to increased expense in all 
" our establishments. Comparing the estimates of the present 
year with those of the last, I entertain a confident hope that 
it will be possible to make a reduction, consistent with the 
due execution of the public service, to the extent of 500,0002. 
For that ministers claim not the exclusive credit—it arises 
less from the reduction of establishments than from the en- 
forcement of those wise principles of economy which were 
first laid down by the Duke of Wellington, and afterwards 
adopted by the late administration. 

I. will now shortly advert to the measure for the abolition 
of slavery. There has been an impression that the suc- 
cess of that great measure would be impeded by the eleva- 
tion of the present ministry to power. It is true that we 
have not cherished the sanguine expectations respecting its 
eventual success that have been entertained by many honour- 
able Gentlemen on the other side of the House ;. but this I 
will say, that if ever men were under a moral obligation to 
be scrupulous in promoting the success of, any great mea- 
gare:of, philanthropic benevolence, the present-ministers are 
under that obligation, for the very reason that they have 
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been less sanguine than its authors. And what‘ has' been 
the practical course which ministers have pursued respecting 
it? So far have they been from seeking any advantage 
from the patronage of the different appointments in the 
colonies, that their first resolution has been to continue in 
their posts all the governors appointed under the late 
administration. ‘Those governors being appointed by that 
administration, are cognizant of its intentions, and are 
therefore, probably, the best instruments for carrying those 
intentions into effect. Lord Sligo, for instance, is the 
governor of Jamaica. The first thing which Lord Aber- 
deen did, upon his appointment to office, was to write to 
that noble Lord, and to request him to remain in his 
situation, as he was cognizant, from personal communica- 
tion, of the views and feelings of the late Government. 
The present Government have sent out additional magis- 
trates to some of the colonies, (the only instance in which 
they have incurred expense without the knowledge of Par- 
liament,) but they have not hesitated to undertake the 
responsibility of such a proceeding, as the object of it 1s to 
further the success of that great measure for the abolition 
of slavery. 

It has been said by honourable gentlemen on the other 
side, that the speech from the throne is in its terms vague 
and inconclusive ; that it is couched, as usual, in indefinite 
language; and that it leaves Parliament uncertain as to 
what is to be done. Now, of all the speeches which have 
ever been delivered from the throne, it does appear to me, 
that this is the most precise as to the intentions of the 
Government, and the measures which it contemplates. ‘I 
wish the House to recollect, that I returned from the con- 
tinent on the 10th of December, and that I am now speaking 
on the 24th of February. It was no slight labour in the 
interim to constitute a ministry, and to give the requisite 
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consideration to such measures as are announced in the 
speech from the throne. Among the first of them, in point 
of urgency, is the state of the tithe question in Ireland. 
Government will propose a measure for its final and equit- 
able adjustment. For the commutation of tithe in England 
and Wales, Government is also prepared with a measure. 
For the administration of justice in ecclesiastical causes, it 
is intended to adopt a Bill, founded on the report of the 
commissioners appointed by the former Government of the 
Duke of Wellington; a bill, of which, subsequently, the 
right honourable member for Cumberland was the chief 
promoter; a bill which will destroy all petty ecclesiastical 
courts, and appoint supreme courts for the cognizance of 
ecclesiastical causes. Government also propose to make 
provision for the more effectual maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline—a provision which will enforce episcopal autho- 
rity, not over the laity, but over the clergy, and check, if 
not entirely prevent, those cases of scandal which occasion- 
ally occur, but the punishment of which is dilatory and in- 
effectual. His Majesty’s ministers intend also to propose 
a measure which will relieve those who dissent from the 
Church from the necessity of celebrating marriage according 
to its rites. I have been asked, “Is that all you intend to 
do for the Dissenters? You may relieve them from that 
grievance, but do you leave all their other grievances unre- 
dressed ?” Now I must remind these objectors, that great 
importance has been attached by the Dissenters to the re- 
dress of this very grievance. It is no new point that I have 
taken up. The noble Lord opposite has failed before me ; 
and the first point to which I gave my attention on my 
return to power, was the mode in which I could fulfil most 
satisiactorily the expectations of the Dissenters on this 
subject. . It has been objected, that there is no mention in 
the, King’s speech of any measure for establishing a general 
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registry ‘of births and deaths. ‘That.is a” subjece7fadl of 
difficulties, which I am occupied in considetimly’ and atempt. 
ing to surmount; and it is not the practiesef the Crown te 
refer inthe speech from the throne to meastired, untibthpir 
details are all settled. Now, the consideration’ of these 
measures has occupied more time than it was almost possiyte 
to devote to them, consistently with due attention ‘to ‘the 
general business of the state. Any measure for establishing 
a general tegistry of births will require long and mature’ 
deliberation. I candidly confess, {Met I am not at present 
ready with all the details of such a measure. I have not, 
however, any objection to the principle of it. Such a 
measure, when well matured, will be of great advantage to 
the public at large, as supplying valuable statistical informa- 
tion, and affording better means than any that now exist for 
establishing titles to property. But we are too apt to expect 
that we can in every case combine the advantages and faci- 
lities possessed by despotic governments with those of free 
institutions. It may be easy in Prussia or Austria to im- 
pose a penalty on any man who has a child born to him, and’ 
who neglects to register its birth within a given time. 7 
doubt, however, whether such a regulation would be at once 
practicable and satisfactory in this country. On this subject 
I will at once avow my opinion, that I wish to see the regis- 
try of births and deaths, the registry, that is, of facts, as well 
as of religious rites, still in the hands of the ministers of the 
Church ; first, because I think them the most competent’ 
to keep such a registry, and secondly, because a simgle 
registry for all classes of the King’s subjects would prevent: 
much trouble and expense in ascertaining facts — 
with birth or death. eee 

Then, I am told that on the subject of Municipal. ina 
rations the speech is still more vague and inconclustve:: 
On'that point I will appeal to the candour of the Houise:: 
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A. demhmniteee; waa appointed by that Eeuse: te inquire ante: 
theatate of :Mamicipal Corporations. ‘That committee, of 
which..-the: Speaker was chairman, made certain 
inquiries, It found that it had not sufficient powers to- 
eonduct the imquiry satisfactorily, and it recommended the 
appointment of a commission to conduct it. On his recent 
appointment to office, a right hon. friend of mine wrote to 
the municipal commissioners for the information which 
they had collected, in order to enable the Government to 
consider their report, to weigh the evidence which they. had 
brought together, and to examine the suggestions which 
they had proposed. I can have no reserve with the House, 
and it will, perhaps, be satisfactory to it to hear the answer 
of the commissioners. It was dated the 27th of January, 
1835. The commissioners state that their inquiries are 
now complete ; that 298 municipal corporations have been 
visited by them; that 241 reports have been sent in, that 
182 have been printed; but that the remainder were at that 
time unfinished. The commissioners further intimate, that 
they cannot state when their general report will be ready, 
but they express a hope that it will be finished in the month 
of February. They likewise declare, that it was not their in- 
tention to present a partial report on any branch of the sub- 
ject, unless they are specifically required so to do. Under such 
cixycumstances I contend that it would have been contrary not 
only to the practice usually adopted in such cases, but to the 
respect due to a commission appointed by the Crown, if the 
Government had indicated in the King’s speech any definite 
measure of Municipal Reform. What would be the use 
cf.the.,commission, if, in the very month in which it is pro- 
posed to produce its report, Government, without even 
waifiny’ te.look at it, came forward with a measure of its 
ownapon, the subject? The report made by the committee 
of the' Honse of Commons, of which their. Speaker was the 
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chaimnan, on.the subject of these municipal corporations, 
contains the following words. After expressing a decided 
opinion that a further and searching inquiry should be: 
made, with a view to the adoption of a sufficient: remetly, 
they say—“ Having come to this conclusion, your comr 
mittee are not enabled to offer any final suggestions aa to 
the remedies which ought to be adopted; and, being further. 
af opinion, that, from the defective nature of their inquiry, 
even those cases which they have examined ought to be 
subject to further scrutiny, they have thought it desirable, 
with very few exceptions, to abstain from pointing out par- 
ticular defects, or animadverting on individual testimony, 
while there is a possibility that a different colour may be 
given to the case by future investigation.” Is not this very 
passage a conclusive reason for suspending a judgment as 
to any specific practical measure. An hon. gentleman has 
asked me, and insisted upon having an answer to his ques- 
tion, whether ministers intend to give the ten-pounders, 
as they are called, the power of electing to all offices in 
those corporations? Now to that question I must reply, 
that, until I have had an opportunity of reading the repart, 
and the evidence founded upon it, it would not be consis- 
tent with my duty to pledge myself as to what I will do 
upon any given point. If they were to ask me whether 1 
had any conceivable interest in maintaining the abuses of 
corporations, or any prejudice in their favour, I would 
reply at once that I have no such interest, and no prejudice, 
that will prevent me from giving a fair consideration to any. 
plan for their amelioration. I would go the full length 
to which the Government of Lord Grey went. in..the 
speech which they advised the King to make, after.the apx 
pointment of the commission, but when, as at. present, its 
inquiries were incomplete. The speech from the throne 
in. the commencement of: the session of 1834, when-.Eark 
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Grey was minister, contained these expressions :—“ Many 
other important subjects will still call for your most atten- 
trve consideration. The reports which I will order to be 
laid before you from the commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of municipal corporations, into the 
administration and effect of the poor laws, and into Eccle- 
siastical revenues and patronage in England and Wales, 
cannot fail to afford you much useful information, by which 
you will be enabled to judge of the nature and extent of 
any existing defects and abuses, and in what manner the 
necessary corrections may, in due season, be safely and 
beneficially applied.” I am prepared to adopt every word 
of that speech. I would go the full length of it, and why 
should I be required to go farther? I am not prepared to 
name any definite measure on the subject at this moment, 
but I will give to the suggestions of the commissioners 
every fair consideration. I will not, however, to conciliate 
a vote on this occasion, do that which is not only contrary 
to all usage, but also to my sense of what is the duty ofa 
minister of the Crown. 

I have been told that, in the speech from the throne, 
not the slightest reference has been made to the subject of 
church rates. It is well known that I supported the mea- 
sure brought in by the late Government for the transfer of 
the church rates to the public revenue. That measure 
met with great opposition from the Dissenters. I, for one, 
cannot agree to the extinction of church rates. I think 
that there is an obligation on the state to provide for the 
repair of churches, but 1 also think that the charge of pro- 
viding for that repair bears very unfairly on the land, and 
that subject is one which I had in view when in the King’s 
speech reference was made to “a method for mitigating 
the pressure'of those local charges which bear heavily on 
the owners and occupiers of land, and for distributing the 
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burden of them more equally over other descriptions of pro- 
perty.” An interpretation has been put upon that para- 
graph, which was by no means intended. No new mode of 
general taxation is meant by it. It has a special reference 
to the report of the committee of last session gn county 
rates, and to the relief of the agricultural interest from 
certain local burdens of which the church rate is one. 

I next come to that part of the King’s speech which re- 
lates to the church commission appointed by Government. 
‘The subject into which it has to inquire is extensive and 
complicated, and I cannot promise the House to bring for- 
ward a measure upon it at a very early period. I will, how- 
ever, tell the House what I have already done. On the 
vacancy of the first of those appointments in the Church 
which are usually called—I will not say rightly or wrongly — 
sinecures, I advised the Crown to make no appointment to 
it, but to allow all the circumstances connected with it to 
be considered by the church commission. The appoint- 
ment to which I allude is a prebendal stall at Westminster 
of the value of £1,200 a year. I mean to take the same course 
in regard to every other ecclesiastical benefice of the same 
class that may fall vacant; that is, I will not fill them up for 
the mere sake of patronage, but will refer each to the con- 
sideration of the commission. Now, what is the practical 
course that has been adopted with regard to this prebendal 
stall? It has been found that in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster Abbey, dependent on its chapter, are two pa- 
rishes, St. Margaret and St. John, with a population of fifty 
thousand souls. In the first-named parish there are twenty- 
eight thousand and only one church; and it is an evident 
fact, that one minister must be inadequate to the due die 
charge of the duties of such a parish. The Government 
has advised the commission to attach the stall to that 
living, making it a condition that additional spiritual,,in- 
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which may .be made by the commissioners of public instrue- 
tion appointed by the late Government. When I came 
into office, I ascertained that the commissioners had applied 
themselves sedulously to the duties that had devolved upon 
them, that they had completed their inquiries in nearly one 
half of the parishes in Ireland, and that they were proceed- 
ing to.make them in the remainder. Under these circum- 
stances, his Majesty’s ministers did not think it their duty, the 
commission having been appointed by the Crown, to interrupt 
its progress. On the contrary, without committing myself to 
the adoption of the report of the commission, or of the prin- 
ciple of the measures which it may propose, I may say, with 
truth, that we have given every facility for carrying on the 
investigation. The noble Lord has said, that I have de- 
clared that I will not found any measure upon the report of 
that commission. The noble Lord has misunderstood my 
meaning. What I said was this, that I still remain of 
opinion, that ecclesiastical property ought not to be diverted 
from strictly ecclesiastical purposes. That is the principle 
which I have always maintained, which [I still maintain, and 
upon which I am still disposed to act; but I do not preclude 
myself by that declaration from adopting any measures 
suggested by that commission, if I approve of them, and 
should they not be inconsistent with that declaration. 

.Qn the subject of the corporation commission, I do not 
know exactly to what conversations in other places the noble 
Lord alludes. I speak for myself, and of the course I 
mean to pursue. When the report of the corporation 
commissioners shall be presented (and I conclude it will be 
presented in the course of a very short time, as we were led 
te expect it would have been presented at the conclusion 
of,.the last month, February)—when we are thus put. 
in possession of the principles which it contains, and the 
evidence which it brings forward in support of those princi- 
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ples—I medn to give the evidence and the suggestions coh- 
tained in that report the fullest and ‘fairest: convidetation: 
I assure'the noble Lord, that I have no lurking prejudice‘in’ 
favour of the abuses of corporations. 1: cannot: concéive 
what possible cause, particularly after the passing of:'the: 
noble Lord’s bill, there can be, either of a political or pers: 
sonal nature, to give me any assignable interest in the de-' 
fence of corporate abuses, or in the opposition to':med- 
sures intended to remedy abuses where they are proved to 
exist, and to take effectual security against their recurrence. 
But { think that it would be inconsistent with my duty as a: 
mimster of the Crown, after reviewing the report of the 
committee of 1833, of which you, Sir, (the Speaker,) were 
chairman, which states, that many remedies were suggested 
that would be fitting for small corporations, and would not 
be fitting for large ones; that the most popular corporations 
were not practically the most pure; that there were many: 
points upon which further information was required, and 
with regard to which the committee themselves were not 
able at the time to give an opinion—I think, I repeat, that, 
looking at that report, it would be inconsistent with my 
duty as a minister of the Crown, to pronounce an opinion 
or to enter into engagements on this subject at present. 
Surely the most natural and the most becoming course for 
me to pursue, is to propose or promise nothing until I have 
had an opportunity of seeing the report of the commis- 
sioners, of weighing the evidence, and of examining the 
nature of the suggestions which it contains. I have the ho- 
nour of presiding over a corporation ; I will venture to des’ 
clare that, if the result of this commission should’ be to previ’ 
the existence of any abuses, they will give their unanimous: 
assent to any improvement that may be calculated to re 
medy them. I fay this on behalf of the corporation ‘over 
which Ihave the honour to preside as high steward ; ‘and, 
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with regard éo all other corporations, I am as free as the. 
noble Lord can be—free in respect to public engagements, 
free in respect to interested motives, personal or political— 
to give an unprejudiced consideration to any measure in- 
tended either to correct actual defects, or to conciliate 
more of public opinion and confidence. I am determined, 
however, to see the nature and extent of the abuse, and 
the nature and extent of the remedy, before I commit myself 
upon the subject. 

As to the last question, the’ first indeed in point of im- 
portance, though not of order—that with which we were 
threatened on a former day, but from which the noble Low. 
has himself receded—it seems to me very possible that in 
the interval the noble Lord has referred to a question put to 
Lord Grey in another place, on a similar subject, in the 
month of April, 1831. There were at that time general 
rumours of an intention to dissolve Parliament, and not 
without foundation ; for the question was put on the 21st of 
April, and on the 22nd of April the two Houses were dis- 
missed. I find the matter thus reported. ‘ Lord Wharn- 
cliffe said, “ As an allusion has been made by the noble Lord 
(Farnham) to certain reports that are in circulation on the 
subject of a dissoluticn of Parliament, I wish to ask his 


Majesty’s ministers whether there is any truth in the state~" 


ment, that they have advised his Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and that it has been resolved to adopt that course? 
I ask this question, because, if I should receive an answer 
in the affirmative, it is my intention to adopt some measure 
in relation to the subject, and, I can assure the noble Earl 
opposite, very speedily.” Jarl Grey replied :—“ I believe 
the noble Lord’s question will be admitted to be one of a 
very unusual nature, and I can hardly bring myself to 
believe that when he put it the noble Lord expected an 
answer. But whatever the noble Lord’s expectation may 
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have been, I have only to say, I must decline answering 
the question.” 

Now, if any rebuke ought to be administered to the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) for having thought of putting such 
a question, or for extracting an answer to it, if put, it will, I 
am sure, be more palatable to the noble Lord to receive 
that rebuke from Lord Grey, than from myself. But I will 
be more explicit than Lord Grey. The noble Lord asks 
me whether I have countenanced the rumours that are pre- 
valent ? I tell him at once that by no act, and by no ex- 
pression of mine, have I directly or indirectly sanctioned 
such rumours. I will tell the noble Lord, also, with equal 
fairness, that I never have discussed with any body the case 
hypothetically, in which another dissolution might be ne- 
cessary or justifiable. I should think it disrespectful to the 
House of Commons if ministers were to discuss such a con- 
tingency, and most unbecoming to hold out any menace to 
the House as to the possible consequence of any course of 
proceeding it might think fit to adopt. Therefore, in answer 
to that question of the noble Lord, I tell him at once that I 
am not responsible for the rumours, having neither a a 
ated nor sanctioned them. 

The other rumour by which the noble Lord has been dis- 
turbed relates to the supposed intention of Government to 
govern by astanding army, in case the House of Commons 
should refuse to pass the Mutiny Bill. This alarming re- 
port is, I trust, of very recent origin; for I can declare with 
perfect truth, that the first time I ever heard the whisper of 
it was from the lips of the noble Lord, and that, like many 
other reports which give uneasiness to weak and credulous 
persons, it is utterly without foundation. 

As to that other question with which the noble Lord 
threatened me the other day, but which he did not put on 
this occasion, though I came down fully expecting that it 
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was the-main abjebt of his ‘inquiries,namely, whether - or 
not I would pledge myself that the prerogative of the Crown : 
ist -tefenetice'to a dissolution of Parliament should not be éx- 

eteised under any possible contingency—TI will not take ad- 

valitage of the noble Lord’s forbearance and reserve, but: 
will give him my answer though he has withheld his ques- 

tion. ' [ have already stated that I never, directly or indi~ 

reetly, san¢tioned the rumours that have prevailed on the 

subject of future dissolution, and that by no act or expres- 

sion of mine was any warrant given to them. I stated: 
further, that it would be most unbecoming in me to fetter 

the: discussions of the House of Commons by any, the 

slightest, menace of contingent dissolution, but I must, at 
the same time, say, Sir, that it would be equally unbecom- 

ing in me, as a minister of the Crown, to consent to place 
in abeyance any prerogative of the Crown, or to debar 
myself by previous pledges from giving to the Crown, as a 
privy counsellor and a responsible adviser, that advice, 
which future exigencies of the public service might require 
me to give. J have thus endeavoured to give an answer 
to the various interrogatives put to me by the noble Lord, 
and I think I may venture to anticipate that my answers 
have quieted some of his alarms, and on the whole have 
been satisfactory. 


‘Lord John Russell: The right hon Baronet has misunderstood 
meas to one point: when I stated the prevalence of certain rumours, 
I'did not say that it was the intention of any minister to govern 
by a standing army ; what I meant was, that there existed a rumour 
that some persons thought they could justify keeping up the army 
without the Mutiny Bill—that there was a power inherent in the 
prerogatives of the Crown to maintain a standing army ; and con. 
sequently that Parliament might be dissolved either this night or a 
fottnight herice. That was the whole extent of the rumour. I cer- 
tainly ‘must fairly admit that all I can expect of the right hon. 
Baronet is, that he should say that he has not given countenance to 
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such rumours, and that he has not favoured any such threat. I 
cannot expect from him, and he will allow that 1 did not ask from 
him, any general declaration or pledge upon the subject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: In order to remove 
every doubt or apprehension, I can only declare in the most 
unequivocal manner, that I never heard the subject of the 
prerogative of the Crown to continue the standing army 
without the Mutiny Bill discussed till to-night. 


Lord Ebrington: I wish to put a question to the right hon. 
Baronet on the subject of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 
Is it the intention of the present Government to make any change 
in the principles of that system of education, or will they be al- 
lowed to continue the same as under the Government of Lord 
Grey ? 

Sir H. Hardinge: In reply to the noble Lord, I have to inform 
him and the House, that there is no intention on the part of Govern- 
ment to alter the system of education in Ireland as settled by the 
late administration. With regard to the amount of the estimate for 
the present year, I may mention that I believe it will be larger 
than last year. There has been some increased expenditure, and, 
speaking from memory, I apprehend that a larger sum will be re- 
quired for the present year. 

Mr. Spring Rice: I beg to call the attention of the right ‘hon. 
Baronet to the Committee on the military expenses of the Colonies 
appointed last session, and to ask him whether it is intended to 
revive it? If so, the sooner its Jabours arerecommenced the better, 
as we shall the sooner be in possession of the requisite information, 
and the sooner able to proceed effectually. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I entirely concur 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the propriety of re-ap- 
pointing the committee; and I hope, as he has excused 
himself from serving on the committee for rebuilding the 
Houses of Parliament, that it will be an additional reason 
with him for giving his valuable assistance to the committee 
on the military expenses of the colonies. 
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Mr. Hume: I wish to ask the right hon. Baronet whether I 
understood him distinctly to say, in answer to the question of the 
noble Lord, that though on two occasions this House has declared 
its decided opinion against the measures of ministers, he means to 
persevere in retaining his situation in opposition to the opinion 
of the general mass of the community? If I thought that the ma- 
jority in the House did not represent the majority out of it, the 
case would be different ; but as I think that the majority in the 
House does represent a very large majority out of it, I beg to know 
whether it is to be understood that the present ministers will con- 
tinue to hold the reins of Government, although they will be unable 
to carry any measure without severe conflict? I ask this, because, 
after the recent appeal to the people, they have a right to expect 
steady government, on which dependence can be placed as to the 
measures to be introduced and as to the probability of carrying 
those measures. Are we to understand that, notwithstanding the 
decisions against him, it is the right hon. Baronet’s intention to 
persevere, doubting that the opinion already expressed is the opi- 
nion of the majority? He must see, that the people of England 
have no means of expressing their sentiments, or of stating those 
sentiments to his Majesty, but through their representatives ; and 
what I want to know is, whether their opinions are to be set at 
defiance? If they are to be set at nought, it is impossible to say 
what unpleasant consequences it may not lead to. It may bring 
about a collision of the most disastrous kind. Government against 
the wish of the majority of the House is without precedent. Mr. 
Pitt, indeed, had a considerable majority against him and persevered, 
but then the people were evidently with him. That, give me leave 
to say, is not the case now. No doubt, there are hon. members on 
the other side, who are under a delusion upon this point ; but as 
regards my constituents, I will venture, without the least hesita- 
tion, to say that three out of four are opposed to the present minis- 
ters. I thank the right hon. Baronet for his frankness ; it was what 
I expected of him, and I am pleased to find that he has taken that 
course, as I trust that in the same spirit he will reply to the two 
questions I now beg leave to put to him—whether he considers the 
opinion of the House against him to be that of the majority of the 
people? or whether he waits until some farther opportunity has 
been afforded for ascertaining the general sense of the nation ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer: When I answered 
the question put to me by the noble Lord, I stated simply 
a fact—that in consequence of the vote of the other night, 
I had not considered it my duty to tender my resignation ; 
and I do assure the hon. member for Middlesex, that in my 
situation I find it quite sufficient to dispose of practical 
questions for discussion and decision, without attempting to 
meet the hypothetical points and uncertain contingences in 
respect to which he asks for an answer. I have not re- 
signed; and I mean to proceed in the execution of my duty, 
by submitting to the consideration of Parliament the mea- 
sures contemplated in the speech from the throne; but as 
to the course I shall pursue, or the course the House is 
likely to pursue, those are matters which must be determined 
by future events, in respect to which I consider it utterly in- 
consistent with my duty to pronounce an opinion. 


Mr. Hume: I certainly cannot have made myself understood, be- 
cause the right hon. Baronet speaks of some hypothetical case. I 
submitted no hypothetical case ; I spoke of a matter of fact—that 
the majority in the House was against him, and that the majority 
out of doors was equally opposed to his measures. That is a fact. 
[am quite aware, that he would fain think otherwise ; it is just 
upon the balance with him, whether he shall live or die—* the 
flickering flame dispenses fitful light,” and we shall soon see it sink 
into the socket and expire with no very grateful odour. He may 
not like to look forward to his measures for to-morrow, but we, on 
the part of the people, have a right to know what is to be expected 
from him and his colleagues. The motion for the committee of 
supply is a matter of form which must be gone through, and it 
would be improper to throw any impediment in the way of it; but 
the people are not to be told that a certain body of men enjoy the 
confidence of the country, when it is known that they retain their 
places in defiance of public opinion. It is impossible, that they can 
thus carry on the Government with advantage to the people; and 
it will be for the representatives of the people to consider whether, 
when next they are called upon for supplies, they will place any 
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sum ofthe public money whatever at the disposal of such ministers. 
Ali collision—all that challenges the prerogatives of the Crown—is 
extremely dangerous, and ought never to be provoked ; but, if mi- 
nisters will not submit to a majority of the House of Commons, I 
should be glad to know whose fault it will be? It is quite true, 
that the decided opinion of this House, twice expressed, has been 
set at defiance. I know what the feeling is out of doors upon the 
subject, and I do not put a hypothetical question, but assert a 
matter of fact. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I appeal to the 
House whether I have shown any unwillingness to answer 
any question possible for me to reply to. The House did 
come to a vote the other night implying a different opinion 
on the necessity of a dissolution of Parliament; the majo- 
rity 309 to 302; and looking at that vote, I say again that 
I have not felt it my duty to abandon the post in which I 
have been placed, and that I shall proceed to submit to 
Parliament the measures mentioned in the King’s speech. 
If the hon. member thinks, that supplies should be refused 
to his Majesty, or that it is fit to obstruct the course of mea- 
sures without reference to their merits, it is perfectly open 
for him to adopt that singular method of promoting the ge- 
neral welfare. It would, however, be quite absurd for me, 
by a preliminary engagement, to promise the House that I 
will pursue a certain course in certain contingences, and on 
the occurrence of certain hypothetical cases. 


Mr. Hume: I am sorry to trouble the House again ; but still 
I do not think that the right hon. Baronet and I understand each 
other. What I want to know is, whether he considers the deter- 
mination of the House on the address a vote of confidence, or of no 
confidence? He may decline to answer it; but we shall then 
draw our own conclusions from his silence. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: It would be quite ab- 
surd if I said I thought it a vote of confidence. At the 
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same time, I repeat again, that I did not consider it a vote 
that implied even the opinion of the majority—a decided 
opinion of the majority—that it was my duty to retire. 


ON THE PRESENTATION OF A PETITION 
FROM 


CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
AND HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY OF LOWER CANADA. 


March 9th, 1835. 


On the 9th of March, 1835, Mr. Roebuck presented a Petition 
from four members of the Legislative Council of Lower Canada, 
and sixty-one members of the House of Assembly, complaining of 
the grievances under which they labour; and, in a long speech, he 
explained the present condition of the colony, the circumstances 
which gave rise to this petition, and the various demands which it 
contained. He was answered by Mr. Spring Rice, who detailed 
the proceedings of Parliament and of the Government, during the 
time that he was secretary of state for the colonies, relative to 
Canada. 

Mr. Robinson declared that, in the whole course of his parlia. 
mentary experience, he had never heard a more unfair, distorted, 
and intemperate address than that of the hon. and learned member 
for Bath, (Mr. Roebuck.) In one respect that hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a fit and proper representative of the Canadas—he 
represented all their intemperance. He did not deny that there 
was much to complain of on their part, but there was every dispo- 
sition in the House and in the Government to look into the ques- 
tion with a view to its satisfactory adjustment. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, however, told them that the Canadian party 
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would never be satisfied unless they had an effective legislative 
council. That might or might not be a proper thing to introduce 
into the colonies, but such an experiment would be a complete de- 
parture from all the principles of British legislation by which 
the colonies had hitherto been governed. He despaired of 
seeing the subject brought to a satisfactory issue after such an ex- 
hibition as they had been favoured with to-night. He denied that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman spoke the sentiments of the Cana~ 
dian public, or even any considerable portion of them. It was 
said, they would rebel if the whole of their demands were not 
conceded, being backed by thirteen millions of sturdy republicans 
in their neighbourhood (the United States ;) but with all his ac. 
quaintance with the colonies he must be permitted to say, that such 
was the opinion only of the most wild and visionary of mankind. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had written a letter to the colo- 
nies, in which he recommended an appeal to arms. 

Mr. Roebuck begged leave to set the hon. member for Worces- 
ter right’ he had misrepresented him. He did not advise the 
colonists to appeal to arms, but he recommended them to pursue 
any other course rather than resort to arms. 

Mr. Robinson continued. He would ask the hon. member, whe- 
ther he had not mentioned to the people the possibility of their 
being called upon to appeal to arms Hé recollected, however, 
that the hon. member for Middlesex, (Mr. Hume,) with whom the 
hon. member for Bath was in the habit of acting, alluded to the 
Canadians resorting to arms in a certain contingency with some. 
thing like approbation. He could not but complain that such dan- 
gerous language was used to the colonists ; and he firmly believed 
that nothing tended so much to prevent a satisfactory settlement 
of the Canadian dispute, as the conduct of the hon. member for 
Bath, and the hon. member for Middlesex. Those hon. Gentlemen 
had, by their conduct, sanctioned many of the charges brought by 
the Canadians against the British Land Company. The hon. 
member for Bath had even gone the length of allowing his name to 
be used in connexion with a statement which declared that those 
who purchased land from that company bought it without a legal 
title, and might be dispossessed of it. But he must declare that 
the tenure of the land sold to the emigrants to Lower Canada was 
as good as that in any other of the colonies ; and that the whole end 
and object of bringing these charges was to prevent the emigration 
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of British settlere to that colony. The House was already aware 
that a strong feeling prev viled in Lower Canada against persons 
going out from this country to settle there The hon. member for 
Bath was certainly not the representative of the British population 
in that colony, nor was he the representative of the great portion of 
the respectable Canadians ; but only of a small faction undef the 
control of Mr. Papineau, who was speaker of the assembly in Lower 
Canada, and whom the hon. member had continually referred to 
and praised. In conclusion, he thought that it would be advisable 
to take some steps, so that for the future no persons should be 
members of the council who were not possessed of large property 
in the colony, for heretofore it had appeared as if gentlemen had 
been placed in the council rather in consequence of their connexion 
with the Government than on any other account. He had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman now at the head of the Government 
would take care that respectable persons connected with the colony 
should be placed in the council, by which means he would do 
much to settle the unhappy differences that prevail there. The 
hon. member for Bath wished to do away with the legislative coun- 
cil, and govern the colony by means of the House of Assembly and 
the Governor. The adoption of such a course would lead to the 
severance of Lower Canada from the Crown of England, and would 
prevent English subjects settling in that colony. He had no doubt 
that the present Government would take up this subject with the 
earnest wish to do justice ; and would pursue such a course as 
would direct the tide of emigration to that fine country. If, how- 
ever, they left things as they were, or adopted the course suggested 
by the hon. member for Bath, emigration would be checked, and 
not many years would elapse before that country would become a 
waste, as it originally was. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose, and spoke as follows: 


I assure the hon. member who has just concluded, as well 
as the House at large, that it is because I wish to act upon 
the advice he has now given me, and because I desire to 
view the subject dispassionately, and divested of the difficul- 
ties in which it is sought to immerge it, that I rise for the 
purpose of deprecating the continuance of a discussion 
which, in my humble opinion, is neither likely. to conduce 
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to the amicable settlement of the unfortunate difficulties 
that prevail between the Canadian colonies and the British 
Government, nor to place the question in a point of view 
which will make it more intelligible or less intricate to those 
to whom its several bearings are imperfectly known. I do 
hope, that this debate will not be continued; but, should it 
not meet the wish of the House that it should here stop, I 
do trust that it will be continued without any further re- 
ference to Mr. Papineau or his actions, to the Canadian 
party as opposed to the English party, or, in short, without 
further reference to any of those exciting and uninci- 
dental topics, with which it has pleased the hon. and learned 
member for Bath to charge his speech. I am, however, in- 
clined to hope that the course which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have resolved upon pursuing in reference to the 
subject, and which I am now about to announce, will be 
deemed a conclusive reason why the advice of the hon. 
member for Worcester should be generally followed, and 
why this discussion should, at all events, for the present, be 
brought to an end. 

Before, however, I proceed to state the intentions of the 
Government, I must be allowed to say a few words, in 
answer to an observation of the hon. and learned member 
for Bath. Referring to the great delay which has taken 
place in the settlement of the disputed matter, the hon. 
and learned member said, he attributed it altogether to the 
frequent changes which have of late years occurred in the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, 
and concluded by recommending that a fixed office, not de- 
terminable on changes in the administration, should be 
created for the management of colonial affairs. Such a 
remedy, I do not hesitate to say, is one altogether incapable 
of adoption. The executive for the time being, it is quite 
evident, must, as a body, be answerable for the management 
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of the highly-important affairs coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Colonial Department. Now, how could that 
responsibility be attached to them, if they were to have at 
the head of that department an officer altogether indepen- 
dent of their control, and totally irresponsible to them for 
any acts he might direct in the management of those affairs. 
Such an arrangement could not be satisfactory to any of 
the parties concerned in colonial affairs; and great as 
may be the inconvenience attendant upon frequent 
changes in the office of Colonial Secretary, I am prepared 
to maintain that the remedy proposed would be far from an 
improvement. 

I think I can, however, satisfy the hon. member, that 
at all events the recent change in the Administration has 
not prejudiced the consideration of the present question, 
and that it shall not do so. I am ready, on the part of my 
noble friend, the Secretary for the colonies, to give the hon. 
member every pledge he may desire. On the appointment 
of Lord Aberdeen, he found this Canadian question in 
precisely the same condition that it was left by the committee 
which sat in 1830. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Spring Rice) has stated that, when removed from 
office, he was on the eve of proposing to his colleagues in 
office certain principles on which a settlement of the ques- 
tion should be sought. I believe that to have been the 
case, as the night hon. gentleman has stated ; but of those 
principles no record was left by him at the Colonial Office. 
For my part, and 1 am sure I may say the same on the 
part of my noble Friend, I much wish that such a record 
were in our possession, because, in addition to the oppor- 
tunity it would have given us of testifying our respect for’ 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentleman, it could not but 
materially have assisted us in the task we have to perform. 
The right hon. gentleman’s motive for taking with him all 
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the documents he had prepared on the subject, no one can 
question; it was that his successor in office should not be 
embarrassed by his views in forming his decision; but, 
much as I am disposed to do credit to the proper spirit 
which characterised his conduct, I cannot help repeating 
my regret that Lord Aberdeen should not have had the 
benefit of his opinions. 

However, notwithstanding the recent change of Govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding, also, the arduousness of the 
duties in which, immediately on his appointment as Secre- 
tary for Colonial Affairs, he finds himself involved, I am 
happy to say measures have already been taken to insure a 
settlement of the differences. On our taking office, we 
felt that the question demanded instant consideration, and 
we accordingly had it communicated to the colonial au- 
thorities that we were determined at an early period to 
proceed to the settlement of the disputes. With this view 
we authorised Lord Aylmer to inform them that his Majesty 
had determined to send out to Canada a representative 
totally unconnected with local politics, altogether unembued 
with local prejudices, and completely unmixed in Canadian 
affairs, who should be enabled on the spot to take a whole 
view of the subject, and who, being in full possession of the 
opinions and intentions of the Government here upon the 
several matters in dispute, might report upon the best and 
most satisfactory means for bringing them to a final adjust- 
ment. This is the course we propose to adopt. We felt 
the greatest difficulty in bringing the matter to a conclusion 
by written communications. ‘There might be misunder- 
standing on some points, misinterpretation on others, and 
the distance between the two points rendering the clearing 
up of those misunderstandings and misrepresentations a most. 

* tedious and difficult process, we, after mature deliberation, 
* came to the resolution, that it would be better to send out 
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a person in full possession of our views and inténtions in 
the several matters to be adjudicated, and authorised to enter 
into full communication with the Canadian authorities 
upon them. Our final intention is, upon a report of the 
real state of the case being made to us, to remove what is 
justly obnoxious, and, in place of it, to propose those mea- 
sures which we believe to be consistent with justice to the 
parties concerned, and with sound policy as regards the 
general interests of the country. 

Under these circumstances, I think the House will feel 
that I take the most prudent course in declining to enter 
further into the subject at present, and I, at the same time, 
hope they will agree with me in the opinion, that the course 
most likely to bring about an amicable settlement of the 
dispute is that which his Majesty's Government have 
adopted. We do not mean to disregard the petitions of the 
Canadian population, but we mean to appeal to their sense 
of reason and justice; and we believe, firmly believe, that 
our appeal will prove successful. We will give their 
claims every just consideration, but, at the same time, I 
am bound distinctly to state, we do not mean to declare 
any new principle of Government in the colonies. Our 
object is to see of what it is the Canadian people complain, 
and then to see to what extent those complaints are 
founded in justice. If we find they are not founded in 
justice, our aim shall be to prevent their continued and 
useless agitation; but if, on the contrary, we find they are 
founded in justice, we shall apply ourselves in a spirit of 
conciliation, and without regard to the epithets of con- 
tumely and insult previously heaped upon us, to their per- 
manent and satisfactory removal. my 

‘Having stated thus clearly what is the course we have 
resolved upon pursuing, in reference to this question, T beg 
to assure the House, I shall not occupy their attention by 
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apy comment upon the numerous and unincidental topics 
introduced by the hon. member for Bath into his speech. 
One word, however, a sense of justice compels me to say 
in defence of the noble Lord, the member for North Lan- 
cashire, (Lord Stanley) whose conduct has been so unjusti- 
fiably attacked by the hon. member who originated this 
discussion. Sir, Ido not believe that the conduct of any 
ministry of this country, or any public man, minister or 
otherwise, was ever exposed to so severe an ordeal, as that 
of the noble Lord to whom I allude; and I may say 
further, I doubt whether any man could go through such an 
ordeal, with more honour or credit to his character than 
did the noble Lord. While a minister of the Crown, that 
noble Lord went before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons—a committee indiscriminately chosen—having on 
its list many members adverse to the policy of the Govern- 
ment with which he was connected—a committee, as fair a 
representative of the average opinions of that House as 
could possibly be selected—a committee, as fully the repre- 
sentative of the interests of the Canadian body as of the 
British party in Canada—before such a committee the 
noble Lord went, and, after producing to them every docu- 
ment, public or privaie, his office contained, left it to them 
to judge whether the complaints brought against him were 
founded in justice or otherwise. Sir, I repeat, I know of no 
example of a minister having taken such écourse to free 
himself from accusation, and much less of a minister, after 
taking such a course, passing through the ordeal so honour- 
able to himself and his character, as did the noble Lord. 
As far, therefore, as the accusation of the hon. member for 
Bath is concerned, I think the noble Lord best consults his 
own dignity by treating it with indignant, or rather con- 
temptuous, silence. 

I would here cease to occupy the attention of the 
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House, were it not that there occurs to me one other point 
in the hon. member for Bath’s speech, which I do not 
think I ought to pass over without notice. The hon. 
member has been pleased to threaten us, that unless 
every thing the Canadians ask for is granted them, they have 
determined upon rebellion. Those, I think, were the ex- 
pressions of the hon. and learned member. He also un- 
dertook to assure us, that thirteen million inhabitants of the 
United States of America, a country with which Great 
Britain at this moment enjoys the profoundest amity—a 
country with which Great Britain is almost daily interchang- 
ing expressions of most friendly feeling, a country with 
which Great Britain has scarcely a subject of difference— 
their old jealousies being now removed, and each, conscious 
that, the prosperity of the other must influence its own pro- 
sperity, reciprocally desiring that peace, tranquillity, and 
good order may flourish in the other—such, I say, being 
the state of the two countries, the hon. Gentleman thinks 
fit to declare that, if a rebellion should break out in Canada, 
the whole of the United Provinces are prepared to interfere 
in our domestic quarrels, and join these rebellious Canadians. 
I will not do the United States the injustice to believe, even 
for a moment, that they, or any one on their behalf, could 
have authorised the hon. and learned member to make such 
a declaration within the walls of the British House of 
Commons. I have too high an opinion of their justice and 
integrity ; but, even if that opinion were wanting, I entertain 
such a sense of their shrewdness, common sense, and discre- 
tion, that I cannot believe they would select, as their organ 
in this House, the hon. member who has thought proper to 
represent himself in that capacity. 

With respect to his declaration of the intentions of the 
Canadians, I have also a word to say. I think, it is far 
better for me, mstead of being exasperated by the language 
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which the hon. and learned member has been pleased to put, as 
it were, into the mouths of the Canadian party, of whom he 
says he is the representative, and instead of demeaning 
myself by retorting equally hard words and unworthy ex- 
pressions, simply, and in the plainest language, to state, 
that I both hope and trust the hon. Gentleman has had no 
authority from that party to tell the British House of Com- 
mons, that, unless all their demands are acceded to, they 
will have recourse to rebellion. Indeed, painful as the alter- 
native would be, I should be rather inclined to believe that 
for the moment—I say, only for the moment—the wisdom 
and discretion for which the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
so remarkable, forsook him, than to suppose that he gave 
us a correct report of the intentions of his, as he has been 
pleased to term them, constituents. 

But if, on the other hand, it should turn out that his 
information is correct—if it be true that the Canadian 
people, or any part of them, have instructed the hon. member 
to act in the capacity of their minister at war, and to declare 
in the British Parlament that they are prepared to rebel 
if all their demands are not acceded to—lI, as minister of 
the British Government, will meet them, not with any 
counter-declaration of hostility, but, with the hand of peace 
and friendship grasping theirs, I will say to them, “ Still 
we intend to do you justice—still, notwithstanding we 
derive from your menaces a fresh source of strength—al- 
though, by your threats, you arm us with fresh means of 
arousing public opinion on our side—and although, by your 
unfounded accusations, accusations which in the end will 
recoil on yourselves, and give us the strength to disregard 
your vaunting, you induce a fresh conviction of your injus- 
tice and intemperance, we are determined to go on unflinch- 
ingly in the course we have set out on, and, by removing 
all fair ground for complaint, take from you even the pre- 
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tence for asserting that his Majesty’s colonial subjects do 
not receive from the British Government that consideration 
and attention to which they are entitled.” 

In the course of the discussion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that he thought the Canadian House of 
Assembly was a fitter place to entertain complaints of the 
nature of those contained in the petitians in the first in- 
stance, than the British House of Commons, to which an 
ultimate appeal only ought to be addressed; and, remarking 
on a second speech from Mr. Roebuck, he said, that if the 
first speech of the hon. Gentleman had partaken of even a 
portion of the spirit of forbearance which pervaded the 
second, no observations should have fallen from him which 
contained a syllable of reproach or invective. He congra- 
tulated the hon. member on the altered tone of his second 
address, which he said was conceived and expressed in a far 
wiser, better, and more temperate spirit than the first. He 
would add, that every possible degree of caution had been 
used in the selection of the individual who was to be sent 
to Canada, as the representative of the British Government ; 
and every necessary power had been conferred on him to 
settle the questions at issue between the local executive and 
the legislature. He had also to state, that a notification of 
the appointment and an intimation of the probable time of 
his arrival, had been sent to the Canadas upwards of six 
weeks since. 

The petition to lie on the table. 
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ON THE MOTION OF THE MARQUIS OF CHANDOS, 


RELATING TO 


THE REPEAL OF THE MALT-TAX. 
March 10th, 1885. 


On the 10th of March, 1835, the Marquis of Chandos moved a 
Resolution— That it is expedient that the present duties on malt 
shall altogether cease and determine.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Handley. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then rose and spoke to the 
following effect :— 


The course which I intend to pursue in the present debate 
makes me peculiarly anxious to rise at an early period of 
the discussion, when I am not likely to be diverted by any 
reference to topics of party excitement from the attempt to 
call the attention of the House—not to matters mixed up 
with political considerations, affecting merely the interests 
of parties in the state, but to the review of those facts and 
arguments upon which their judgment ought to be formed, 
and the exclusion of which from their consideration would, 
in My opinion, produce the most serious prejudice to the 
best interests of the country. The question which must 
this night be decided involves interests so complicated and 
comprehensive, as to impose upon the House—upon that 
jury of which the noble Marquis has spoken—the solemn 
obligation of finding their verdict upon the dictates of their 
conscientious conviction. I, too, call upon this jury, im- 
pannelled on this high occasion, to decide, not on partial 
opinion, not upon promises rashly and inconsiderately made, 
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not upon unsound prejudices, not with reference to the, parr 
ticular interest of any one class of the community, but. as 
becomes a jury, upon a comprehensive view of the merits of 
the whole question, upon a calm consideration of the evi- 
dence I shall offer and the arguments I shall adduce. 
I am called upon to consider this question—namely, whe- 
ther I can consent to a resolution which pledges me irreyo- 
cably to the total repeal of the malt-tax. I am called 
upon to consent to that resolution at a period when the 
House has had no opportunity of hearing any financial state- 
ment—at a period when it knows not from any authentic 
declaration what is the amount of the demands for the pub- 
lic service—what is the amount of disposable revenue— 
before it has had any opportunity of considering any other 
claim for the remission of taxation: under these circum- 
stances I am called upon to pledge myself irrevocably to 
deprive the public revenue of several millions of money. If 
such a motion as the present is at any time defensible, I 
appeal to the House whether it ought not to have been 
postponed at least till after an authorized exposition of the 
national means had been laid before the House. It will be 
my duty to make such a communication to the Hause as 
soon as possible after the close of the financial year— 
namely, the Ist of April: I shall then have an opportu- 
nity of describing to the House the state of the public 
revenue, and the amount of the demands for the pub, 
lic service; and the House, being thus put in posses- 
sion of the actual amount of the surplus, may apprer 
priate it either to the remission of taxation, or in any, 
other way that it may think expedient. The noble, Mar- 
quis, however, will not wait for this explanation, .butjhag 
called upon the House, in fact, to exclude the conside 
tion of every other interest, except that which he advocates, 
hy pledging itself that the malt-tax should be the first, and 
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I need scarcely add, the only burthen of taxation it would 
répeal. Thus forced into a discussion which I think ought 
to have been postponed, it becomes necessary for me to 
enter on the task of convincing the House of the impropriety 
of acceding to the noble Marquis’s proposition, and of cau- 
tioning it against the consequences which would result from 
a precipitate, and in my opinion unjustifiable, pledge to 
repeal the malt-tax. 

Of course I am unable to develop with perfect accuracy 
the financial prospects of the ensuing year; but I may 
refer to a statement made by my predecessor in the office 
which I now fill, which I apprehend is correct enough, in its 
results at least, for all practical purposes. ‘The noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) in his budget last year, after providing for 
the repeal of the house-tax, made a calculation of the pro- 
bable available surplus for the year beginning the Ist of 
April, 1835, and ending the Ist of April, 1836. It is suf- 
ficient for my purpose to state, that, although in some 
respects the calculations of Lord Althorp are erroneous, 
yet I think upon the whole the result at which his lord- 
ship arrived is not far from the truth. Lord Althorp 
estimated that the demands for the service of the present 
year would be identical with those of the last. I, however, 
have the satisfaction of stating to the House that I trust 
there will be a considerable reduction in the estimates for 
the present year. I believe that the estimates for the or- 
dinary service of the year will exhibit a reduction of at least 
470,0007. Although this will of course increase the avail- 
abte surplus revenue, yet as there are miscalculations in the 
statement of the noble Lord (for which his lordship is in 
tit‘ degee responsible) as to the amount of charge on the 
consolidated fund, the correction of which will diminish the 
atigant ‘of surplus revenue to an extent not very far short 
df'the savisty on the estimates, Lord Althorp’s estimate of 
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the amount of available surplus is upon the whole not an 
imeecurate one. Lord Althorp calculated that on the 5th 
of April next the revenue would exceed the expenditure by 
about 250,000. I think that, after reducing nearly half a 
million on the estimates, I cannot caleulate upon haying a 
greater surplus than 250,000/.; I mean, of course, after 
providing for 750,000/., an annual charge for compensation 
to the West India proprietors, and after the revenue has 
been subjected to the operation of the repeal of the house- 
tax. 
In this state of our financial prospects, with a surplus of 
250,000/. the noble Marquis requires the House to pledge 
itself on this night to the repeal of the whole of the malt- 
tax. Now, what is the total amount of this tax? I be- 
lieve that the gross produce of the malt-tax last year was 
6,160,0002.; but perhaps it would be mere satisfactory to 
the House if I were to state what has been the net amount 
paid into the Exchequer for the last four years on account 
of this tax. That will afford the best indication of the pro- 
ductiveness of the impost. In the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1832, the net sum paid into the Exchequer on 
account of the malt-duty was 4,208,000/.; in the year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1833, the net amount was 4,675,0002.; 
in the year ending the 5th of January, 1834, it was 
4,772,0001.; and in the year ending the 5th of January, 
1835, it was 4,812,0002 Thus then it appears, that with 
a surplus of only 250,000/. the House 1s called upon to sa- 
crifice a revenue-~and observe, a gradually increasmg 
revenue, of 4,812,000/; that is to say, it is required to 
cause a defaleation, an actual deficit, of 4,562,0002 

The noble Lord has told the House, that, by repealing 
the whole of the malt-tax, all the expense consequent on 
ite collection will be saved to the coumtry. Of course, 
there can be no doubt that in determining on the policy 
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of a:tax, the charge of its collection 1s a material. eonsi- 
deration. Fer that very reason I have taken the pains 
to ascertain what is the charge at which the malt-tax is 
collected; and I venture to say that there will be found few 
taxes, the collection of which is accompanied with less: 
expense to the public than the malt-tax. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain what extent of establishment might be 
dispensed with, supposing that it should be determined to 
part with the whole of the malt-tax. It is of course diffi- 
cult to estimate the precise charge of collecting any parti- 
cular tax, because the same revenue officers are employed 
im the collection of various taxes, but it is net difficult to 
determine what eharge may be got rid of by repealing a 
tax; and this, indeed, is not an unfair indication of the 
expense entailed on the country by that tax, as the charge 
for its collection. 1 think, then, that I can with confidence 
state that the charge of collecting the gross revenue of 
5,100,0002. derived from: the malt-tax is certainly not more 
than 150,000/.; and I do not believe that it is possible 
to make any reduction in respect of establishment which 
would save the country a larger sum than that which I have 
just mentioned, if the House should consent to repeal the 
whole of the malt-tax. Besides the cost of its collection, 
another material consideration in determining on the com- 
parative policy of a tax is the opportunity it affords for 
frauds and unfair dealing, Now, I can with equal confi- 
denee state, that there is no tax by which five millions 
of money is raised, nor any combination of taxes pro- 
dueing, the same amount, which on the whole admits: of 
fewer opportunities for fraud and unfair dealing than the 
malt-tax. I do not at the present moment pretend to give 
any epinion as to the possibility of adepting still further 
seeurities against the commission of fraud: or of afford+ 
ing greater facilities for the manufacture of malt, by freeing 
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it: from jéxcise restrictions. It is: not necessary for:meé: to 
enter: into the discussion of these points, for if..the, House: 
should unfortunately, in the absence of all information, 
pledge itself to the total repeal of the malt-tax,.it will ren;- 
der: it unnecessary to consider whether any modifications 
or improvements.can be made in the excise regulations: ré- 
specting the manufacture of the article or the collection of 
the duty. 

41Dhe noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the motion before the House complain that no remission 
whatever has recently taken place with reference to the 
malt-tax. Is it then forgotten, that in the year 1830 this 
very article of malt was relieved from a charge to which it 
was subject in the shape of a duty on beer ?—a charge 
which, if calculated with reference to the quarter of barley, 
was not less than thirty-five shillings the quarter in amount? 
The noble Lord said that he called for a repeal of the malt- 
duty, because the agricultural interest is in a state of de- 
pression, and because the price of agricultural produce has 
rapidly fallen. Is that, I ask, the case with regard to 
barley? Can it be said that the present price of barley is 
lower than the price of the same article during the last 
year? Is it not a singular circumstance, that the price of 
barley at the present moment is higher, with reference to 
the price of wheat, than it has ever been known before? 
And yet the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) assumes that 
certain relief will be afforded to the agricultural interest by 
freeing from duty that article which bears the highest price 
independently of the duty. The price of wheat, being: uni- 
taxed, is low, while the price of barley, subject to a heavy 
‘tax, is high. Such being the facts of the case, by what 
reasoning does the hon. Gentleman arrive at the conclusien 
that’ the removal of the tax from barley will —s 
increase the price of that article ? 
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{There is another remarkable fact which ought to: be: 
borne in ntind, that, the rate of duty having continued: the. 
saind,and'!:the intrinsic price of the article. having risen, 
there has taken ‘place during the last four years a progres- 
sive‘and ‘considerable increase in the consumption of barley ? 
If: the rate-of duty had tended to lessen the number of the 
quartets of ‘barley brought to charge, or to diminish the 
amount of the revenue derived from the tax, the hon. Gen~ 
tleman ‘would then have been in possession of a powerful 
argament in favour of its remission ; because he might have 
contended, that, if the duty were lowered, the consumption 
of barley would be increased, and the apparent loss to the 
revenue, by the abatement of the tax, would be made up 
by an increased use of the article. But I am prepared to 
show, that, while the rate of duty has remained unchanged, 
the quantity of barley brought to charge has gone on in- 
creasing. The net payments into the Exchequer for 
the last four years on account of the malt duty are as 
follow :— 


For the year 1831 , : é 4,208,000 
1882 . . . 4,675,000. 
1883 . .  . 4,772,0004. 
1834 , ¢ : 4,812,000/. 


Thus then there is an increase in the amount of duty re- 
cerved by the Exchequer, an increase in the consumption of 
barley, and also in the price of that article. These are 
three remarkable facts which ought not to be lost sight of. 
But though those who advocate the repeal of the malt 
duty! cannot deny that an increase in the price of barley 
thas. taken place, yet they contend that that increased price 
‘isthe consequence of a deficient harvest. True it is, they 
say, that there has been an increase in the consumption of 
barley during the four years preceding. the last, but in 
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those 'ydang there have also been good harvests of barley; in 
the last year, however, there occurred a ‘bad: harvest, and 
an imnereade has consequently taken place in the price of 
malting barley. Now, if that statement is correct, there- is 
another effect, which a deficient harvest ought- to have 
produced,—namely, it ought to have diminished the quan- 
tity of barley brought to charge. The whole of that argu- 
ment will therefore be destroyed, if I can show that the 
quantity of barley brought to charge since October last 
has increased, as compared with the quantity brought 
to charge in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Well knowing that it would be alleged that there 
has been a defective harvest in barley last year, and that 
the rise in the price of the article is sufficiently accounted 
for by that fact, I have taken the trouble to obtain from 
the Excise-office, this very morning, an account of the 
number of bushels of malt brought to charge from the 10th 
of October, 1833, to the 19th of February, 1834, in order 
that I might compare the amount then brought to charge 
with the quantity brought to charge in the corresponding 
period, namely, from the 10th of October, 1884, to the 
19th of February in the present year. 


In the first of these periods the number of bushels 
brought to market was. tin : ; ; - 18,509,904 
In the second ‘ ae Boke . 19,356,688 





Being an increase in the latter, as compared with the 
former, of e * ® e ® e e e e 846,779 


This then is clear, that, so far as we have hitherto the 
means of judging, the assumed deficiency in the harvest of 
last year has not led to a diminished consumption of malt- 
ing barley. We have a higher price and an increased 
consumption,—why then disturb the tax? And .what 
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ground have you for hoping, that barley, subject to the 
tax, being very high, and wheat, subject to no tax, being 
very low, the removal of the tax on barley will insure a 
rise in the price of it? 

In discussing the present question, I have no desire to 
make any appeal to the fears or passions of the House, er 
to refer to any topic unduly and unfairly calculated to influ- 
ence the House in its view of the present question. I would 
willingly deprive myself of any such illegitimate advantage, 
if the House will only consent to give me its patient attention 
while I strictly confme myself to a statement of facts, and 
to areview of the arguments, if arguments they can be called, 
which have been urged in favour of the repeal of the 
malt-tax. That the agricultural interest have the first 
elaim to your consideration I readily admit ; that its present 
depressed state is a subject of deep anxiety, and calls for 
your warmest sympathy, I am the foremost to acknowledge ; 
but it is the part of a true friend not to permit my reason 
and judgment to be overpowered by my feelimgs, but to 
consider dispassionately whether real relief will be afforded 
by a specious proposal. ‘The advocates for the repeal of 
the malt-tax contend that there exist no other means of 
relieving the agricultural interest but the repeal of the duty ; 
and it is prophesied that many collateral advantages will 
result from the repeal of the tax. Matters of prophecy 
are of course matters of uncertainty: but I am anxious 
to ascertain, by the aid of past experience, what probability 
there exists of the realization of the prophecies to which I 
allude. 

In the first place, it is stated that a great diminution 
in the consumption of malt is produced by the operation 
of the tax; and that, if the quantity of malt and beer 
consumed in recent years is compared with the quantity 
consumed at an earlier period in the history of this country, 
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it will;,be-found,: to‘ use the words. of: :the :hoh. Member2 
(Mn. ttemdley) that the consumption of: the: old mationily 
beveragenof-this kingdem has greatly diminished: Team’ 
ready. te admit that in proportion to the population théiquan:. 
tity.of beer consumed at present has diminisheds*#s ‘com: 
pared: with the quantity consumed at.an early period:of' the: 
last: century, But the question is not ‘as to 'the fact, but:as! 
to :the..dause of-it. Does that diminution arise ftom the’ 
operation of the duty on malt, or from the competitién: of 
other articles, which have come into general use im thie! 
country:? ‘The hon. Gentleman who seconded the motion 
has drawn rather a singular inference from the increased: 
consumption of these articles. He has expressed his 
suxprise at finding that, while the consumption of beer 
in. proportion to the population has diminished, the con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, and spirits has increased. Now, 
I had intended to refer to the increase of the consumption 
of these articles for the very purpose of accounting for 
the decrease in the consumption of beer; but it seems 
that that fact had led the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) 
to a conclusion diametrically opposite to that which it’ 
produces in my mind. The hon. Gentleman exclaimed; 
“ You see the people of this country drink vastly more tea, 
more coffee, and more spirits than formerly. Why then;” 
he asks in a tone of great surprise, mixed with much’ 
triumph, “do they not drink more beer also?” My repty 
is, because they consume more spirits, tea, and coffee. «: Et’ 
is owing to a change m our national habits, and not to the 
operation of the duty, that the diminution in the consump+ 
tion of malt: ‘is attributable. _ I will state the case m the 
manner which the hon. Gentleman will admit to be the 
most, imfavourable ‘to:.myself. I will select ‘the -yearoim 
the: last .century,:in which, of all others, the comsumption 
of, beers: iti: proportion’ tothe: drinkers of beer, was' tlie 
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greatesti/ That year'was the year 1722.. In 1722 thd po-: 
pilation amounting to about 6,000,000, and the number of 
bargels of beer consumed, as stated in ‘the returns, was’ 
about the same, nearly 6,000,000, being in the proportion 
of one barrel to each person. In 1833 the population 
amounted to, 14,000,000, and the average annual consump- 
tion for the last three years preceding the repeal’ ‘of the 
beer duty amounted to no more than 8,200,000 barrels. 
Now I give the hon. Gentleman the full advantage of these 
facts and of any conclusions he may draw from theme 
The hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, contend that this 
lamentable falling off in the drinking of beer arises from 
the tax, and the tax alone. I, on the other hand, must 
argue, that the deficiency arises from altered habits, from 
new tastes, and consequently the increased consumption of 
other articles. It is very important to examme this matter 
a little more in detail. In 1722 the total quantity of tea 
consumed in this country did not exceed 370,000 lbs., or 
about an ounce to each person. In 1833 the quantity of 
tea consumed amounted to 31,829,000 lbs., being about 
two pounds and a quarter to each person. The use of tea 
has in fact superseded, to a great extent, the use of beer 
among all classes of the community. In like manner, the 
consumption of spirits has increased also, The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Handley) may say that he deprecates 
the increased use of spirits; but he would find it quite 
impossible, let him propose what regulations he might, 
to prevent their consumption. The hon. Gentleman 
might increase the duty on spirits; and he might flatter 
himself that he was diminishing their consumption, «while he 
would, in fact, be only lessening the revenue which they 
produced. In 1722 there was about 3,000,000 gallons of 
spints consumed, which gave a proportion to each individual 
of. about half a gallon; in 1838, 12,382,000. gallons, ‘being 
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at'the rate to each person of six~sevenths of a gallon.’ Ax 
extraordinary increase has also taken place in the comsump- 
tron of coffee. With respeet to that article there ave no 
accurate returns previous to 1760. Im that year; how- 
ever, the quantity of coffee consumed was not’ more than 
262,000 Ibs., or three-quarters of an ounce to each person. 
In 1833, the consumption of coffee increased to 20,691,000 Ibs. 
or nearly one pound and a half to each person. With these 
returns before me, I cannot help arriving at conclusions, 
the opposite of those to which the hon. Gentleman ar- 
rived, that the increased consumption of the three articles 
I have mentioned, viz. tea, coffee, and spirits, aecounts 
for the decreased consumption of beer; that you cannot 
expect those who drink three times the quantity of other 
beverages, to drink, on that very account, a greater quan- 
tity of beer; that you cannot have an immensely increased 
revenue from tea, from coffee, and from spirits, and also 
@ corresponding increase in the revenue derived from the 
article which they displaced; and lastly, that, so far as 
morality 3s concerned, no very great advantage weuld be 
gained by discountenancing the use of tea and eoffee for the 
purpose of substituting beer in their place. 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) seems to think 
that the use of tea and coffee is unfairly encouraged, and 
that their consumption is increased in consequence of the 
duty on these articles being lower than that which is ap- 
plied to beer. He calls out for justice to the old national 
beverage, and insists that it should not be sacrificed te the 
undue favour that is shown to the articles of foreign ex- 
traction. But it is better to appeal, in matters of this 
kind, to figures and facts, than to the passions and the feel- 
ings of the audience, and, instead of being pathetic, calmly 
to inquire whether the rate per cent. of the duty levied on 
barley, compared with the prime cost of this article, is-do 
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mmuch higher than the corresponding rates on the other 
articles that compete with beer. 

‘ Fhe duty on malt is two shillings and sevempence per 
bushel, or about fifty-seven per cent. on the price of the 
article. .The duty on other articles of general consumption, 
ene with the cost price, is as follows :— 


Rates per Cent. 
Rate of Duty. on Market Prices. 
On Port and Sherry 5s. 6d. Gall. 85 
Coffee, West India 6d. |b. 63 
Ditto, East India 9d. |b. 106 
Tea ; , 100 
English sir 7. 6d. Gall. 333 
Rum ; ‘ 98. Gd. — 407 
Brandy. ‘ : 22s.6d. — 627 
Geneva . ; 930 


Such are the facts of the case, and I will ask the hon. 
Gentleman, whether the increased consumption of the 
several articles I have named can justly be attributed to any 
favour shown to them in the amount of duty as compared 
with that upon beer ? 

I shal] proceed in the review of each of the several alle- 
gations and arguments of the noble mover and seconder of 
the motion. I wish to omit none of them; but calmly to 
submit each to the test of accurate inquiry and fair reason- 
ing. ‘The noble Lord and the hon. gentleman observed, 
that the House ought not to estimate the gain which would 
accrue to the consumer from the reduction of the duty on 
malt solely by the amount of that duty: for there are some 
enormous profits made by the maltsters, in which, as soon 
ag the malt duty shall be repealed, the public will partici- 
pate. The malt duty is 20s. 8d. per quarter, and the total 
amount received by the Exchequer is not more than 
§,000,0002; but, according to the statement of the noble 
Lord, a sum of 16,000,0002, apart from the duty, finds its 
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way by::sdme mysterious ‘process ‘inito the hands Jef! the 
maltsters;'and is divided among ‘them. © I: certainly ‘do nt 
pretend. :to0 understand whence: this: sum: of: 16,000j;600h: 
comes, or the proportion in which it is divided among the 
happy: malsters ; but, I will ask, is it credible that,’ in'thié 
cousitry, and in an open trade, such extravagant profits catt 
he :made by the manufacturers of malt? Isit crettible thit,: 
while the ‘whole amount of revenue received by the Gw-' 
verument on account of malt does not exceed 5,000,0002. 
the public is burdened with an additional charge ‘of 
18;000,0007., which goes into the pockets of the parties by 
whom that article is manufactured? Is it likely that such 
enormous profits can be made in a trade which is open to‘ 
all the world? There is in fact great competition in the 
malting trade. The number of maltsters is not less than 
14,000; and there is one peculiar circumstance in that 
trade which will always ensure a great competition—which 
will draw into this trade speculators who will not, and can- 
not, enter into other trades. ‘The manufacture of malt is, 
in fact, carried on in a considerable degree by capital pro- 
vided by the public. The maltster, by giving bond, is al- 
lowed to defer the payment of duty, although he realizes 
the amount of that duty on the sale of the article, and 
is enabled thereby to make a fresh purchase of barley. 
But it is said the difference between the price of barley and 
the price of malt is alone sufficient to prove the enormous 
profit of the maltster. I recollect a calculation on this head, 
which was made by the hon. member for Oldham last: 
year. The hon. member stated the price of barley to be 
25s. per quarter, and the rate of duty to be 20s."'8d.' 
per quarter; I therefore conclude that the price of~#! 
quarter of malt ought to be, independently of the eliarges' 
of ita. manufacture, 458. 8d. But the hon. tember- seid, 
that ‘in point of fact, the quarter of melt -dést' 66#:¥ 
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soiithat a.clear- profit of 19s. per. quarter at least went 
inte the pockets of the maltsters. It is well, in discussing 
any isubject,ta have the latest information respecting it that 
cah be btained; and I therefore sent this morning to 
Mark .Lanp, ta learn what is the price of barley, and the 
price.of malt of equal quality; so that I might be able to 
judge whether the statement respecting the enormous gains 
made by the maltsters is well-founded. I am informed that 
the price of good malting barley in Mark Lane this day is 
from 368.to 40s. per quarter. That is undoubtedly a pretty 
good price for barley, for the article of which, notwithstand- 
ing the high price, the consumption has, according to the 
last returns, increased, instead of having diminished. Ad- 
ding to the price of the quarter of the best barley, namely 
4Qs., the amount of the duty on malt, which is 20s. 8d., the 
price of malt, independently of the cost of manufacture, 
ought to be 60s. 8d. per quarter. The price of the best 
malt in Mark Lane is, in fact, 66s. per quarter, leaving a 
difference of 5s. 4d. between the price of malt and the 
price of barley, increased by the amount of duty. Now, I 
do not think, that after deducting the actual expenses of 
malting from the sum of 5s. 4d. any such profit would re- 
main to the malsters as would enable them to divide that 
mysterious gain of 16,000,000/., which the noble Marquis 
hag assigned to them. 

The, noble Marquis (Chandos) and the hon. member 
(Mr. Handley) have spoken of the advantages which 
would result from the remission of the malt-duty, in con- 
sequence of the facility which would thereby be afforded to 
the farmer of malting his superior barley, not for the pur- 
pose. of making beer, but of feeding his cattle. : Now, I 
haye:.the satisfaction of being able to inform my noble 
friend, that:my object is in a great measure effected by an. 
ordeg, of.the Board of Excise, which I am anxious to 
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make public, and which I regret has not been sufficiently 
known before. I apprehend that it is not necessary that 
harley, for the purpose of rendering it suitable. for feeding 
cattle, should undergo the process of malting. . I. under- 
stand that, if the barley were steeped and afterwards.dried, 
all those saccharine qualities which make barley peculiarly 
useful as food for cattle would be developed. I believe 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has stated that it 
would be highly advantageous to the farmer to be enabled, 
not to malt, but to steep his barley for that purpose. { 
certainly do not credit the assertion that two bushels of 
malt equal in nutritive quality three bushels of barley. 

Mr. Cobbett observed that more nutriment was contained in two 
bushels of malt than in three bushels of barley. 

Sir R. Peel:—I do not think such an assertion is correct. 
I know that two bushels of malt will not produce the same 
quantity of spirit as two bushels of raw barley: and I 
therefore cannot understand how it is possible for the 
former to contain fifty per cent. more of nutritive quality 
than the latter. I will now read the order of the Board of 
Excise to which I have already alluded, and to which I 
desire that the greatest publicity may be given. It is in 
the following terms :— 

«* The practice of steeping barley in water to prepare it as food 
for cattle having become prevalent, and as the revenue may be 
injured by the application thereof to other purposes,—ordered that 
the respective supervisors and officers endeavour to ascertain the 
parties who carry on this practice within their several distriets, 
and their manner of disposing of the corn so steeped: but that ng 
interruption whatever be given thereto, except upon actual proof, 
or well-grounded suspicion of fraud. Particular attention must be 
paid to the situation of the premises where the corn may be steeped, 
with respect to any kiln or oven upon or in which it could be died, 
as well as to the proportion which the quantities of barley stesped 
bear to the number of horses or other cattle to be fed therewith; 
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and if any suspicious circumstance shall be discovered, the matter 
must be fully investigated, and the particulars stated to the Board.” 

It will be seen that the object of that order certainly is 
not to permit the malting of barley, but to afford to the 
farmer every facility to prepare that article for the purpose 
of feeding his cattle, which is consistent with the safety 
of the revenue. 

One favourite argument in favour of the repeal of the 
malt-duty is, that it will encourage the poor man to brew 
his own beer. ‘The arguments by which it is attempted to 
support that assertion appear to me exceedingly fallacious. 
What inducement can the poor man have to brew his own 
beer which he does not possess at the present moment ? 
Why should he not at present buy his malt, and with that 
brew as much beer as he needs for his own consumption ? 
The hon. member for Oldham argued, that in consequence 
of the high price of malt, and the large profits of the 
maltsters, it is quite impossible for the poor man to buy 
malt in retail, but that if you repeal the malt duty every 
man will be his own maltster. 

But supposing that the malt duty were repealed, would 
the poor man then be in a better condition to compete with 
the great maltster? Would the poor man, in his small 
cottage, and with his limited means, be then better able to 
compete with the great maltsters, with extensive capital, 
great skill, great experience; and with buildings and floors, 
and cisterns and kilns, all suited to the purpose of making 
malt on a large scale? If not, what greater temptation 
would he have to brew than he has at present? Oh, it will 
be said, he will be relieved from the duty; and will not the 
regular maltster be relieved from it also? How will their 
relative position be altered? How will the means of the 
maltster to manufacture an article of equal quality at a 
less price be diminished? What gain is it to the poor 
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man to be able to manufacture a bad article at a high cost ? 
But again, if the poor man is so much disposed te brew his 
own beer, how is it that he did not do so previously to the 
repeal of the duty on beer? At that time a very heavy 
duty per barrel attached to the great brewer, which the 
poor man, who chose to brew in his own cottage, was not 
called on to pay. Butif the poor man did not then brew 
his own beer, having that advantage, why should it be sup- 
possed that he will do so now, when he certainly will not 
have an advantage equal to that which he had then? The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has said a great deal 
against the beer-shops, and like many others, who are very 
warm panegyrists of what they call our old national 
beverage, seems to think that if beer be drunk in beer-shops 
all its salutary qualities vanish at once. He has come to 
the conclusion that beer is a noxious fluid, unless it is 
drunk by labouring men in their own houses, after having 
been brewed by their own hands. But I entreat the 
House not to consent to the loss of 5,000,000/. of revenue, 
under the delusive expectation that encouragement will 
thereby be given to the agricultural labourers to brew and 
drink their beer in their own cottages. The same reason 
which induces them to go to the beer-shop at present will 
continue to operate after the repeal of the malt duty. At 
this moment, if the labourmg man purchases his beer at the 
public-house, and takes it away to drink at his own house, 
he may have the beer at a reduced rate. There is a consi- 
derable difference between the price of a pot of beer pur- 
chased at the public-house and carried away, and the price 
which is charged ‘to a man who sits down and consumes: a 
pot beside the fire in the public-house. Notwithstanding | 
this difference of charge, there is, however, something in 
the charm of a good fire and of good company, which 
tempts ‘the labourer to pay an additional periny for his. pot 
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of beer. And, after the repeal of the malt duy, which 
will not reduce the price of the pot of beer more than 
a halfpenny, I believe that the same temptation will 
still exist, and that the public-house, the natural love of 
society, the harmless, I must say, enjoyment of it, if 
not carried to excess, will be preferred to the solitary 
pot of beer brewed by bad brewers, with bad utensils, 
from bad materials. Let not the House, then, hazard a 
large amount of revenue for the sake of creating a small 
reduction in the price of a pot of beer, which, after all, 
will not be attended with the effect anticipated by its 
advocates. 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Handley) has spoken about 
the possibility of finding substitutes for the malt-tax, but 
he has only mentioned a few of these substitutes. ‘This is 
undoubtedly very prudent on the part of the hon. member, 
especially when the fate which has attended the member 
for Lincolnshire, the date Sir W. Ingilby—I mean to say 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer—for that was the 
character assumed by the hon. Baronet—is taken into 
consideration. ‘The fate of the hon. Baronet, according to 
the hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Handley,) is a warning to all 
hon. members against appearing in the assumed part of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That hon. Baronet, it ap- 
pears, had made a most popular motion on the subject of the 
‘malt duty, by which he conciliated all the advocates of the 
repeal of the tax. However, he unfortunately thought it 
necessary to suggest a few substitutes in the place of the 
malt-tax, which destroyed all the popularity which his 
motion for the repeal of that tax had gained for him, and 
cost him his seat in Parliament. He lost his election even 
for an agricultural county. Such was the odium he excited 
by his praiseworthy efforts to discover substitutes. I, then, 
ask.the agricultural members to take warning by this, and 
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to: reflect, that, if the modest suggestion of new taxes cost 
Sir W. Ingilby his seat for a most agricultural county— 
what will become of their seats, if they have mixed consti- 
tuencies, and actually vote for the new taxes that must, be 
proposed? I will ask them this question—-Granted that 
there would be an advantage to agriculture in this repeal 
of the malt-tax, would that advantage be general. or not? 
What description of agriculture, let me ask, is distressed ? 
Are the light barley lands suffering most at the, present 
moment, or the pasture lands, or the clay lands which grow 
wheat? Is it not notorious that the clay lands growing 
wheat are the sort of land which, at the present moment, is 
suffering under the greatest depression? ‘The only effect 
of repealing the malt duty will be to force the clay lands 
into an unnatural cultivation, and the owners will be in- 
duced, instead of growing wheat, to try the expensive cul- 
tivation of barley on unsuitable land. Supposing that the 
available surplus of the revenue could be applied to the 
remission of the county-rates, or to those local charges to 
which all land is subject, would not the advantage resulting 
from that remission be more equally distributed over the 
whole land than a reduction to the same amount of the duty 
on malt? The noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site propose to give the whole advantage of the remission 
of the malt duty to the barley-growers, though that class of 
agriculturists is of all the least distressed. 

I am conceding, for the sake of the argument, that the 
barley-grower is to be greatly benefited by the repeal of the 
malt duty, but I cannot help thinking that, if the present 
motion succeeds, the barley interest itself will suffer more 
injury than many hon. Gentlemen are perhaps aware. of. 
By allowing the maltsters to give security for the amount 
of duty, and suspending for a time its payment, a eapital 
belonging to the public, amounting to about 3,000,0001., 
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may be said to be lent them for the purpose of carrying 
on trade. In consequence of this practice, individuals 
with small capital are enabled to engage in the manufac- 
ture of malt. If, however, the duty were repealed, this 
advatitage given to small capitalists would be withdrawn, 
the public money, applied as so much additional capital 
in the purchase of barley, would be withdrawn also, and 
the result, quite opposite to that expected by the advo- 
cates of the repeal of the duty, must inevitably be, that 
the malting trade would be much more monopolized than 
at present by a few large capitalists. It is taken for 
granted that increased consumption of malt must follow 
diminished duty. This may be so for the future, but it 
certainly has not been so for the past. ‘There are some 
striking proofs in the history of the malt duty to show that 
the consumption of malt is influenced much more by 
seasons and other circumstances, than by the rate of duty. 
In 1816 the duty was 4s. 6d. per bushel. The average 
consumption of the two preceding years was 25,500,000 
bushels. You reduced the duty in 1816 from 4s. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. Was there a great increase of consumption? By 
no means. The average consumption of the two follow- 
img years, that is, under the reduced duty, was only 
‘22,700,000 bushels, a falling off of near 3,000,000 of 
bushels, instead of an increase. You raised the duty, in 
1819 to 3s. 7d., and the average consumption of the two 
following years was 25,000,000 bushels, an increased con- 
suimption under an increased duty. 

' T wish to call the attention of the House, and particu- 
larly of the agriculturists, to another and very serious risk 
they will incur from the total repeal of the malt duty. My 
noble friend said, that if the malt-tax were taken off, there 
‘avould be’ a great increase in the consumption of beer. 
‘Now, IT have an impression that the very contrary effect 
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would be produced by the removal of the tax. I am greatly 
afraid that the direct consequence would be to promote 
illicit distillation to an almost incalculable extent, and there- 
by proportionately to diminish the use of beer. My reason 
for thmking so is this. It is no difficult matter to ‘prevent, 
by the vigilance of the excise, the illicit malting of barley: 
The process is a dilatory one, and it is not easy to avoid 
the exposure of the article for the purpose of drying it and 
preparing it for use. But the process by which illicit 
spirits are distilled from the barley after it has been made 
into malt is very easy. Every man, after the repeal of the 
malt duty, would have a right to make malt. It might be 
made in every cottage and every hovel without restraint. 
Does any man believe it to be possible, that security can be 
taken against the conversion of this malt into spirits, or 
will it be tolerated that there shall be a universal right of 
inspection and inquisition on the part of the Excise in 
every house in the kingdom, in order to prevent a fraud on 
the revenue so easily practised as the conversion of malt 
into spirits? The result then would be, not as my noble 
friend anticipates, an increase in the consumption of beer, 
but a positive reduction in the revenue, produced by loss of 
duty on spirits, and a great increase in the amount of illicit 
distillation. For these reasons, then, I am of opinion that 
the benefits which are looked for from the repeal of the 
mait-tax will not follow its removal; and surely, unless some 
almost inestimable advantage is clearly shown to be the 
necessary consequence of its immediate repeal, hon. mem- 
bers ought to pause before they give their votes in favour of 
a measure which strikes at: nearly one-third of the dispos- 
able reveriue of the country. 

But what course is the House to pursue when they have 
adopted the resolution of my noble friend? My noble 
friend has indeed declared his intention, when the House 
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shall have sanctioned the principle which his resolution 
embodies, to bring in a bill to settle all the details. But 
has my noble friend calculated the embarrassment and con- 
fusion into which trade will be thrown in the mean time, 
and in what uncertainty the whole of the malt trade, and 
of the agricultural interest dependent on it, will be placed 
by his resolution? What brewer would purchase a single 
bushel of malt while he saw matters in this state? I will 
undertake to say that malt will suffer an immediate depre- 
ciation of four or five shillings the quarter; for the House 
may rely upon it, that, if hopes be held out to the public 
that the malt-tax shall be no longer paid after the 10th of 
October, 1836, no man, except for immediate use, will make 
his malt or brew his beer, till he can do both without being 
subject to a duty. 

Supposing, however, that the House is determined to 
vote in favour of my noble friend’s resolution, in spite of 
all argument to the contrary, what other measures is it 
prepared to adopt? I will assume for the present that the 
House is resolved to supply the deficiency that will be cre- 
ated by the repeal. You must hope to do this in one of 
three methods. You may increase the duties imposed on 
other articles of consumption, or you may resort to a pro- 
perty-tax, or you may demand a corresponding reduction of 
the estimates. I can assure hon. members that I feel no 
pleasure in witnessing improvident expenditure, and that I 
have no interest to serve in maintaining the present amount 
of public burdens; but I will ask any man in this House 
whether he conscientiously believes that, looking to the re- 
ductions in the estimates which were made by Lord Althorp 
in the last year, and the further reduction made by myself in 
the present year, to the amount of five hundred thousand 
pounds—whether, looking at this, it is possible to make 
any, even the most trifling, reduction in the estimates? 
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But, at: any rate, if any reduction is to be. effected, let:.the- 
question of such reduction be looked at. abstrattedly -with. 
reference to its own merits, and not with .a view -te, Bubstie | 
tute‘the sum thus saved for the produce of the maittan. ; 
But I ‘cannot persuade myself that any man, bearing: 4 
mind the reductions that have been made, and the 
mands of the West India proprietors on the public p 
can hope to replace the 4,800,000/. which the maj}t-tax - 
furnishes, consistently with the maintenance of the/publie: 
honour and regard to the interests of the county, by any’. 
considerable reduction in the sums voted for ‘the public 

serviee. But the money must be obtained from some 
source. I will, however, caution those gentlemen who look ° 
for a substitute for the malt-tax in an increased duty on 

other articles of consumption, against hoping that an in- 

creased duty either on wine or spirits, at least, will lay the 

foundation of a large permanent addition to the revenue of : 
the country. First, as to spirits; of what benefit will it. 
be to the agricultural interest that a heavier tax should. 
be laid upon spirits? What are they made from? They: 
are distilled from corn. If an additional tax of one shih.’ 
ling a gallon were to be imposed on spirits, it would be 

equivalent to laying a tax of sixteen shillings a quarter on’, 
malt. I believe that fron a bushel of barley can be obtain- 

ed two gallons of spirits, and thus there will be laid a tax: 
of sixteen shillings a quarter on barley, and that tco on 
the poorest kind of barley. But there are other con. 
siderations which affect this question. In the course og- 
last session, Parliament enacted that there should be -a're+: 
duction of the duty on spirits in Ireland, and yet some. 
hon. members are now favourable to the project of: int: 
creasing the duty on Irish spirits. Now I consider this, 
unsteadiness of purpose, this constant vacillation, as' tite: 
uhwikest course that can be adopted by a legislative as-:. 
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sembbly:! In‘ the-course of last session the duty on’ Irish 
spirits was‘ lowered from three shillings and fourpence to 
two ‘shillings and fourpence a gallon, yet it is now in con- 
teriplation to increase the duty. Perhaps, however, this 
objection miay. be met by a proposition to raise the duty on 
spirits in England only, leaving Ireland subject to the pre- 
semt rate of duty. But surely the difference of duty be- 
tween: English and Irish spirits is already sufficiently great. 
Surely it will not be wise to increase the present rate of 
duty in England, namely, seven shillings and sixpence ; 
leaving Ireland subject to a duty of only two shillings and 
fourpence. Such an unequal rate of taxation will offer a 
temptation to smuggling too strong to be resisted. It could 
not be otherwise than that, with so large a bonus thus held 
out to the unfair trader, he would fully avail himself of the 
advantage which the Legislature would afford him. But 
you may propose to tax Ireland and England in this respect 
in the same proportions, and to increase the duty in Ireland 
as well as in England. First let us ascertain what has 
been the result of the reduction of the duty on spirits in Ire- 
land. I have this morning received an account, from 
which it appears that, on a comparison of the last four 
months with the corresponding period of last year, 
1,000,000 gallons more spirits had been brought to charge. 
With the knowledge I possess of this fact, I hope to be 
excused for asking whether the hon. members who 
advocate the increase of the duty on spirits are quite 
sure they would raise the revenue by that method of 
taxation? But this is not the only danger. If, by increas- 
ing the duty on legal spirits, you hold out a premium to 
ilhicit distillation, that distillation will not necessarily take 
place from grain. The farmer must not flatter himself 
that. he wall find an increased demand for agricultural 
produce from the illicit trader. If you encourage by high 
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duties.a fraudulent manufacture of spirits, the article em- 
ployed will be not grain but molasses, on account. of. the 
greater facility in the process of conversion into spirit, and 
the readier means of escaping detection. No. one denies 
that spirits are a fair subject of taxation, of taxation to the 
highest point that is consistent with the collection of reve- 
nue. But this should never be forgotten, that the disco- 
veries in science, and improvement in chemical apparatus, 
increase the facilities of fraud more rapidly than the faci- 
lities of detection. At this very moment illicit distillation 
of spirits is carried on in large towns to an extent which we 
had better not encourage by any considerable increase of 
duty on the legal supply. I hope I have satisfactorily 
shown that, by attempting to make an addition to the duty 
on spirits, there is considerable risk that, while you will 
benefit no one interest, you will injure agriculture and 
ruin the revenue. 

I now come to the third substitute proposed for the malt- 
tax—namely, a property-tax. Under circumstances not 
dissimilar to the present, excepting that the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had then at his disposal an available sur- 
plus of 1,500,000/., it was proposed to repeal half the malt- 
tax and the house and window-tax, amounting in the whole 
to five millions sterling. The House then determined by 
a very large majority, that such a deficiency could only be 
supplied by the imposition of a property tax. Now my 
prophecy is, that you will make that tax necessary—to that 
you must come at last—if you repeal the malt-tax. You 
will try your taxes on articles of general consumption, on 
tobacco, and spirits, and wine; and you will meet with a 
storm which will make you hastily recede from your first 
advances towards a substitute. To a property-tax, then, 
you must come; and I congratulate you, Gentlemen of the 
Janded interest, on finding yourselves relieved from the 
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pressure of the malt-tax, and falling on a good comfortable 
property-tax, with a proposal, probably, for 4 graduated 
scale. And you, who represent the heavy land of this 
country—the clay soil—the soil unfit for barley, I felicitate 
you onthe prospect which lies before you. If you believe 
that the substitute will be advantageous to your interests, 
be it so; but do not, when you hereafter find out your mis- 
take, lay the blame upon those who offered you a timely 
warning, and cautioned you against exchanging the light 
pressure of a malt-duty for the scourge of a property-tax. 
My noble friend (the Marquis of Chandos) has made 
some calculations to which I hesitate to subseribe ; certainly 
I think he has made a mistake in some of his figures. My 
noble friend has calculated that the extent of advantage 
which will accrue by the repeal of the duty on malt to a 
farmer occupying a farm of 250 acres, will amount to be- 
tween seventy and eighty pounds a year. Now I have 
certainly never heard so favourable an account as this of the 
present state of agriculture, that a farmer of land of that 
number of acres consumed so much beer as to make that 
difference to him in a single year. I believe that the 
average quantity of beer consumed on a farm of three 
hundred acres is about one hundred bushels of malt a year, 
and yet if my noble friend’s calculations are correct, the 
occupier must consume something like five or six hundred. 
But I will resume at the point from which I broke off. 
I have been diverted from the consideration of the 
manner in which a property-tax would operate as a sub- 
stitute for the malt-duty. ‘The hon. and learned member 
for Ireland—I mean for Dublin—in reference to the impo- 
sition of a property-tax, said on a former occasion, that, if it 
was to be laid on, it ought to affect all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects equally, and certainly this was no more than justice. 
I beg, then, the representatives of Ireland to consider what 
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will be their situation if they vote for the repeal of the duty 
on malt. It would be infinitely worse than that of the 
occupiers of clay soils in England. Ireland pays at pre- 
sent but 240,000/. out of the 4,800,0002. which the malt- 
tax produces, and it would be a great hardship to Ireland 
to have a property-tax imposed upon her as a countervailing 
substitute for her moderate proportion of the malt-tax. 
They may depend upon it, however, that a property tax is 
inevitable if the malt-tax is repealed, and the attempt, I will 
not say, to levy that tax, if imposed—for I must presume 
the people of Ireland would obey the laws—but to impose 
the tax in this House, would be a fruitless undertaking. 

I now come to the fourth alternative; that is, to make a 
deficit and nothing else: and I am afraid there are many 
members who, when it comes to the trial, will (professing, 
no doubt, much reluctance) make up their minds to act in 
that manner,—who, upon the whole, will prefer the plan of 
a large deficit, and no substitute. The hon. member (Mr. 
Handley) has recommended a small loan, but why not a 
large one? Why hesitate about the amount of new debt in 
time of peace, if once you affirm the principle? The hon. 
Gentleman indeed offers the security “Sell the crown- 
lands,” he says; “exact the utmost farthing from the 
crown lessees.” This is the first time I have heard the 
complaint that the Crown was too indulgent a landlord, or 
that the crown lands afford the means of a large permanent 
increase to the revenue. 

This, after all, is the great question to be resolved by 
this night’s debate. Shall we maintain the public honour, 
or shall we enter on the disgraceful course of deficit, and 
suspension of payment, and breach of national engage- 
ments? Has honesty been bad policy? Have you suf- 
fered pecuniary loss from being honest ? Is it not a fact 
that, by keeping up the value of the public securities, and 
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faithfully performing the national engagements, the Go- 
vernment of ‘the country has been enabled, since the year 
1822, to reduce the annual interest of the public debt to 
the amount of 2,350,000. If they continue to pursue the 
same course they will derive the same advantages. ‘They 
have a debt of 250,000,000/. in the three and a half per 
cents alone, which they may hope to redeem at no distant 
period. They have the experience of the benefits of good 
faith, not only in point of character, but of substantial 
gain; but if you are careless to secure the honour of Eng- 
land and to maintain the national credit, you will simulta- 
neously forfeit a good name, and dry up the sources of 
future and of honourable economy. I hope the House will 
not enter on the tortuous path of contradiction and vacilla- 
tion, into which the adoption of this motion would force it. 
I warn you not to forget that, on this very question of the 
malt-tax, you have, on three different occasions, retraced 
your steps. In the year 1816 the House of Commons took 
off a part of the malt tax, but found themselves obliged to 
put it on again in 1819. In March 1821, the House, by 
a small majority, repealed the tax, but in one month after, 
in the following April, they were obliged to rescind this 
vote, the offspring of their hasty legislation. In the year 
1833, the House, in a moment of delusion at the prospect 
of the advantages expected from the remission of this tax, 
resolved that it should be partly repealed, but on reflection 
they found it necessary to rescind on the Monday the reso- 
lution to which they had come on the previous Friday, and 
passed a counter-resolution in the following words :—“ Re 
Solved, that the deficiency in the revenue which would be 
occasioned by the reduction of the tax on malt to ten 
shillings the quarter, and the repeal of the tax on houses 
, and windows, could only be supplied by the substitution 
of a general tax upon property and income, and an extensive 
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change in our whole financial system, which would at 
present be inexpedient.” If, then, a majority of the House 
should e to the motion of my noble friend, and if they 
shrink hereafter from the dishonesty of a deficit, there will 
be ne other safe alternative but retraction and repentance 
and the replacing of this malt-tax. It is from my desire to 
rescue Parliament from the charge of vacillation and incon- 
sistency, from the shame, the certain shame, of rescinding an 
unwise and hasty vote, that I respectfully but most earnestly 
counsel you not to take the first step in ways which lead to 
dishonour. 

I have been told that there is no hope of preserving the 
malt-tax, that there are so many members pledged to their 
constituents to repeal the malt duty, that they cannot help 
themselves, and must vote in favour of its abolition. But 
my uniform answer has been, that I never would believe 
that public men, invested with a sacred trust, had committed 
themselves irrevocably beforehand, that they would refuse to 
listen to discussion, and give a vote against evidence, against 
conviction, against conscience. I have paid them the wil- 
ling compliment of trusting in their integrity and wisdom, 
and have rejected the odious imputation that they would 
sacrifice the real interests of their constituents and their 
country, for the mere purpose of satisfying an impatient 
clamour, or redeeming pledges which must have been con- 
ditional that the redemption of such pledges would bond 
jide serve the parties to whom they had been given. I 
have a full assurance that the vote of to-night will prove 
that my confidence in the House of Commons has not been 
misplaced; but, be that as it may, my own course is cleat : 
I am bound to give that advice which appears to my judg- 
‘ment the best, and to leave those who reject it responsible 
for all the consequences of a rash and unwise decision. 
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ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


March 12, 1835. 


On the 12th of March, the Attorney General moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to improve the administration of Justice in Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. He said, that the leading object of this bill was to 
consolidate some 300 or 400 courts, which were dispersed all over 
the country, and which were incompetent to perform those functions 
of justice which had been assigned to them, and to concentrate the 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters in one court, to sit either in 
London or wherever his Majesty should be pleased to appoint. 

Dr. Lushington, Sir John Campbell, Dr. Nicholl, and Mr Cutlar 
Fergusson having expressed their approbation of the principle of 
the proposed measure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
spoke as follows :— 


I trust, that this House will receive the present measure 
as the first practical fulfilment of the pledges given in his 
Majesty’s speech from the Throne, that his Majesty’s 
ministers were desirous of introducing into the administra- 
tion of the law the most substantial reforms, and of re- 
dressing every grievance, of which just complaint can be 
made. I do hope, that it was some kind of prognostication 
of the nature of those reforms, which convinced the hon. 
member for Middlesex, that it was not necessary to hold 
over his Majesty’s ministers the menace of limited supplies. 
The hon. member will see in the strong and uniform testi- 
mony borne to the efficacy of this reform, a guarantee of 
the intention of his Majesty’s ministers, with respect to 
reforms in general. This reform in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
throughout the kingdom is founded on the Report of a 
Commission of Inquiry, established upon the advice given 
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by his Grace the Duke of Wellington to the .Qrown. Wo- 
thing can be further from my intention, than to. claim for 
his Majesty’s ministers the exclusive merit of this. reform. 
Few things are more honourable to party connexions in 
this country than the manifestation on the part of public 
men of a willingness to co-operate in measures of reform, 
that are complete and well calculated to promote the public 
welfare. The hon. and learned member, who spoke last, 
(Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) has, with a modesty and forbearance 
most creditable to himself, concealed the fact, that he was one 
whose co-operation had been of such signal utility to the in- 
quiries of the commission. ‘The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and the hon. and learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets, (Dr. Lushington,) notwithstanding their total 
alienation from that political party by which this commis- 
sion was instituted, were not unwilling to tender their gra- 
tuitous and invaluable services to forward all the purposes 
of the commission. I do say, that such conduct redounds 
much to the honour of the hon. and learned member; and 
that it redounds generally to the honour of Gentlemen, who, 
notwithstanding all their differences in party politics from 
the Government of the day, were the first to tender their 
services to perfect the laws of the country. A grateful 
testimony has likewise been borne to the dignified eccle- 
siastics, and to the clergy throughout the country, who 
were willing to sacrifice their private patronage, and to cast 
aside all personal interests, in order to benefit the country 
by promoting the objects of the commission. I find this 
conduct has been invariable on the part of the right 
Reverend Prelates, notwithstanding the attacks that have 
been made on them in other quarters. Yes, Sir, uniformly 
have they evinced the same disposition to sacrifice every: 
private consideration, in order to further the progress of 
useful reform. As soon as his Majesty’s commission was 
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established,’ the first offer made by every member of that 
‘éommissioh,' whether ecclesiastical or lay, was to suapend 
every appointment to ecclesiastical preferments which had 
not attached to them a cure of souls, until the report of the 
commissioners should decide upon the utility or inutility of 
filling up the places. Such has been the conduct of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ofthe Archbishop of York, and 
of the Bishops of London, of Lincoln, of Gloucester, and 
of the Lord Chancellor. All signified to the commission, 
that not one of them would make any appointment to any 
ecclesiastical preferment whatever, till the circumstances of 
the preferment had undergone the consideration of the com- 
misston, and until it had been determined in what manner 
the preferment could be made most beneficial to the interests 
of the Church. 

With respect to the particular measure before the House, 
I go further, much further, than some of those hon. Gentle- 
men who claim to themselves the title of Reformers. ‘The 
hon. Gentleman, the member for Cambridge, (Mr. Pryme,) 
advises that the Local Ecclesiastical Courts should be con- 
tinued in existence, while the whole object of the present 
Bill is to put an end to these local courts. Another hon. 
and learned member (Sir J. Campbell) has said that the 
Diocesan Courts should be continued, lest the country 
attorneys might petition the House, and oppose the Bill, 
through the medium of country gentlemen, whom they may 
be able to influence. Why, Sir, Iam a greater Reformer, 
than even his Majesty's late Attorney-General. If the 
local jurisdiction be good, maintain it; if bad, for God’s 
sake, don’t let us permit local attorneys, for their private 
and personal interests, to obstruct the course of reform. 
If the country attorneys have any vested rights, any vested 
interests, in the maintenance of these courts, let us com- 
pensate them; but if it be useful, if it be for the benefit of 
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the country at large, that central courts shall be: es- 
tablished, and that local courts be abolished, what grounds 
have country solicitors to obstruct the course of reform? 
I know that the country solicitors are a powerful body ; but 
if the present measure be right, if centralisation be more 
advantageous to the country than the continuance of local 
jurisdiction, I see no earthly reason why the power of the 
country solicitors should impede the progress of reform. 

I am one of those who think that the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament ought to be trusted and relied upon. Most un- 
doubtedly, no one can witness, with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, the examination of witnesses at the bar of this 
House, on occasion of proceedings for divorce; but still, I 
think, that such a course is not without an indirect effect 
upon the public mind and morals. I am not of opinion, 
that an easy mode of obtaining divorce would be attended 
with much advantage, nor am I that great admirer of the 
Scotch system, in this respect, that some hon. members 
profess to be. I very much doubt, indeed, that it would 
be at all for the public benefit that local courts should 
have the jurisdiction of granting divorce a mensa et thoro. 
Such facilities would not be unlikely to lead to much col- 
lusion, particularly where females were concerned. ‘The 
greatest confidence should exist in any tribunal possessing 
a jurisdiction of this nature, and too much care cannot be 
taken in the establishment of such a court. 

I should be doing great injustice to Sir John Nicholl, and 
Sir Herbert Jenner, if I did not take this occasion to ac- 
knowledge the prompt, willing, and efficient assistance I 
derived from those learned and distinguished civilians, as 
members of the commission, voluntarily tendered imme- 
diately on my return from abroad and my appointment to 
office. Am I not, then, justified in saying, that where effec- 
tual reform is seen to be necessary, there is no indisposition 
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in the highest authorities of the country to give their assist- 
ance towards so desirable an end. I entirely agree with 
those who feel that there never can be a perfect system of 
law reform established, until all judicial sinecures shall have 
been destroyed. In any measures intended to be effective, 
provision must be made to abolish judicial sinecures. I, my- 
self, introduced a Bill to destroy those abuses, and I be- 
lieve with no little success and benefit; but, if any still re- 
main uncorrected, I will give my support to any Bill, the 
object of which may be to render as pure as possible 
every thing connected with the administration of justice. 


Mr. Hume had not intended to trouble the House on this ques- 
tion, but the right hen. Baronet’s personal allusion to him, rendered 
it necessary that he should say a few words. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had asked him, whether the introduction of this bill, was one 
of the reasons which had induced him (Mr. Hume) to alter the 
course which he had originally intended to pursue, with respect to 
the supplies? His answer was, that, in changing that intention, 
the measure under consideration, never, for a moment, entered into 
his contemplation. It would seem that the right hon. Baronet as- 
sumed great merit for the introduction of this bill, and that he 
wished it to be considered as a guarantee of the intentions of his 
Majesty’s present Government on the subject of reform. The fact 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman had crept into the nest of the late 
administration, and was then hatching the eggs which his predeces- 
sors had laid ; and now, forsooth, he was taking great credit for the 
incubation. He believed the right hon. Baronet had brought the 
matter forward, simply because, in consequence of the declaration 
which he had given, he could not stop its progress. If the late 
Government had been suffered to remain in office, it would have been 
their first work. The bill was ready drawn. He had said that it was 
the Duke of Wellington’s government which had appointed that 
commission ; the truth was, that the country was indebted to him 
(Mr. Hume) for that commission. It was in consequence of his 
strenuous resistance to the bill for granting a sinecure to the son 
of the late speaker—a bill on which, he was proud to say, he had 
divided the House seven times—that he was in the end enabled to 
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wring from ministers a pledge for that inquiry, to carry which into 
effect a commission was appointed. If the right hon. Baronet had 
not directly alluded to him, so great was his objection to interfere 
in a legal question, that he would not have said one word. But he 
could not, and he would not, while he had a leg.to’ stand on, sit 
still and suffer his assumption of the credit of a measure which did 
not belong to him. As he was talking of legal reform, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he would carry out the act, respecting 
local courts or any other of that kind? 
Sir Robert Peel resumed :— 


In answer to the question put to me by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, I reply that it is the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a bill for facilitating the 
local administration of justice. [Mr. Hume said, his ques- 
tion had reference to county courts.] What is the differ- 
ence? Are not county courts a local administration of 
justice? The bill which I have stated it to be the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to introduce, is for facilitating 
the local administration of justice; and the hon. member 
will have an opportunity, on its introduction, of expressing 
his opinion as to the best mode of securing that object. 
The hon. Gentleman has entirely mistaken some of the 
observations which have fallen from me. I have not denied 
that the late Government were prepared to bring in a 
measure similar to the present; I have merely stated what 
was the fact, namely, that the commission, ujion the report 
of which the measure is founded, was instituted by the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration. There is no merit 
in merely drawing the bill; for it is drawn from the sugges- 
tions contained in the report made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and the other members of the commis- 
sion. So far from having shown any want of candour, on 
the occasion, I have given merit to those to whom it was 
due. 


The hon. member for Middlesex has been wonderfully 
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learned, and curiously facetious, upon the subject of incu- 
bation. ‘The hon. Gentleman has recently had some prac- 
tical experience of the throes of labour and the anxious 
cares and doubtful results of the process to which he has 
alluded. The hon. member has laid an egg, which he could 
neither hatch himself, nor get anybody else to hatch for him. 
What is to become of this redoubted egg? It was, after an 
appropriate prelude, laid a week since; there was, then, a 
grave doubt as to whether it was to be hatched by the hon. 
Gentleman or some other hen; but, after all this patient 
agony of incubation, it appears that neither the hon. member 
for Middlesex, nor any other biped, feathered or unfeathered, 
can bring this egg to maturity. I have found an excuse for 
the hon. Gentleman for deserting his nest, in the earnest of 
reform measures, which have been given by the Government, 
but, instead of receiving it as a courteous assistance, he has 
accused me of creeping into the nest of the late ministry. 


ON THE APPOINTMENT OF THE MARQUIS OF LON- 
DONDERRY AS AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA. 


March 18, 1835. 


On the appointment of the Marquis of Londonderry as ambas- 
sador to Russia, Mr. Sheil moved, on the 13th of March, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that he be 
graciously pleased to order that there be laid before the House a 
copy of any appointment made within the last four months of an 
ambassador from the court of London to St. Petersburg, and of the 
salary and emoluments attached to such embaasy.” 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson seconded the motion. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, Mr Ord expressed 
his surprise, that on a question of so much importance the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not addressed the House. He observed 
that a noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had expressed his helief that the 
appointment in question was foreign to the inclinations of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel ;) but he (Mr. Ord) could not believe 
that it was so, as it depended upon the nomination of the chief 
adviser of the Crown. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to this effect :— 


I was certainly not aware that to the other charges to which 
I am liable could with any degree of justice be added that 
of an unwillingness to take a fair share in the discussions 
of this House; and I confess it was with no small degree 
of surprise I heard the hon. member who spoke last but one 
(Mr. Ord) in this debate attribute it to me. While, how- 
ever, I quite admit the right of that hon. member—or any 
other who may coincide with him in thinking, that I am 
called upon to defend my conduct with reference to the ap- 
pointment in question—to comment upon my silence, I must 
claim from him in return the right of postponing that de- 
fence until such time as may appear to my own mind best 
suited for that purpose. But, sir, even if I were not to 
avail myself of that prerogative, I think it will not, upon 
consideration, appear unreasonable to the House that I 
should have, at all events, up to the present moment, re- 
frained from presenting myself to their attention. I think, 
when I am told from so many quarters that, be the result of 
Lord Londonderry’s appointment what it may, the main 
responsibility must at all events rest on me—when I am in 
general terms informed that the government to which I 
belong will forfeit the confidence of those over whose inter- 
ests they are appointed to preside by selecting for the 
situation of ambassador to the court of Russia an individual 
whose conduct disentitles him to that honour; it is natural 
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that I should wish to hear what are the specific charges 
which can be adduced against that noble Lord, or against 
myself, before I take an opportunity of making a reply in 
his, or my own defence, the more especially when it is 
quite clear that, in compliance with the forms of the House, 
I can address it only once. 

Upon the question of responsibility, I have but little to 
say. I trust I never have shrunk, and never shall shrink 
from any responsibility which properly could be said to 
belong to me, or try to transfer to another the responsibility 
that ought to attach to myself. I admit, distinctly admit, 
that, for whatever may be done in any department of the 
state, practically though perhaps not constitutionally, I, who 
have the honour to fill the first post in his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, ought to, and will, while I retain that situation, con- 
sider myself, altogether responsible to my sovereign and to 
my country. Ido not hesitate here, in my place in Parlia- 
ment, to declare that for every step taken in this appoint- 
ment there is no individual belonging to the cabinet who 
has contracted greater responsibility than myself, and, what- 
ever may be the course the House may think fit to take in 
consequence of that appointment, it shall never find me 
either anxious or desirous to shrink from the declaration I 
now make. ‘That the appointment of Lord Londonderry 
to the post of ambassador to the court of Russia, or any ap- 
poinment to office, however insignificant, under the present 
administration, has failed in giving satisfaction to certain hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, I do not, I cannot, doubt. Is it not per- 
fectly notorious that there is no one appointment connected 
with the present Government which gives them the slightest 
satisfaction? Nor is it very wonderful that such should he 
the case. Don’t I know—don’t we all know—that in pro- 
portion as men take an active part in politics, and in pro- 
portion as they desire to see the party they espouse gain 
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thé ascendancy in the state, in-exactly the samexpropartién 
will the! appointments of a Government: «which: emats tin! 
direet: opposition to them be, at all times, and iespectaliqnat 
the moment they have ceased to hold power, unsatisfactory 
to!their feelings, and consequently the objecta:.of »done 
demination in their speeches? Have they expressed idis« 
satisfaction: at Lord Londonderry’s appointment only ?:: Why;: 
not. one: single individual composing the Government is 
acceptable tb them-—-not one single appointment which the 
Government has made appears to give them satisfaction 
Even their old friends and allies—even those whose cb~ 
eperation and assistance they courted when they were in 
office—-have now become the objects of their attack anth 
condemnation. Is not the Attorney general for Ireland 
under the late administration the Attorney-general for Ire- 
land under the present Government? And yet, are we not 
reproached with even that appointment? Is not my right 
hon. friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, denounced by hon. 
members on the other side as unworthy of the trust reposed 
in him? Did not the noble Lord, the leader of the oppo- 
sition, contrary, I must say, to his usual practice, and con- 
trary, I must also say, to what prudence ought to have 
dictated to him above all others, rake up the forgotten 
quarrels of 1829, and, speaking of the language used by the 
right hon. Baronet at a time of great excitement, and, with 
reference to a measure upon which the greatest difference of 
opinion prevailed, attribute to him expressions which, if the 
right hon. Baronet ever used them, and I possess not the 
slightest recollection of his having done so, he must: in his 
calmer moments have regretted ; and the noble Lord having 
done so, did: he not urge the inexpediency of his having 
been selected to fill an office under the present administra 
tion ? - [Cries of * Hear, hear !” from the opposition, ].."::":: 
. Hea. members, on the other side of the Honsd ory 
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‘Pipa, hear!” but, sir, let me ask, is it or is it not the 
fact-that my right hon. friend, whose appomtment to the 
situation of Paymaster of the Forces is considered so con- 
vanicmg: .an- indication of illiberal dispositions on the part 
ofthe Government-—whose appointment is considered suffi- 
eisht to condemn, in the eyes of the people, the whole policy 
aud fntentions of the Government—is, I ask, the report, 
which.at the time was very generally credited, that my right 
hon. friend was offered by the Government of Lord Grey a 
still higher appointment than that he now holds, true or 
false? [“No,no!’] All I can say is, I have heard it 
stated, and I have not before heard it contradicted, that the 
office of Secretary of War was offered to my right hon. 
friend. [No, no!’] My right hon. friend did not him- 
self tell me so, but as it was publicly stated, and as it has 
never been hitherto contradicted, I maintain I have a right 
to assume it to be true. [Renewed cries of “ No, no!”] It 
was certainly so stated in the only vehicles of news to 
which the public at large have access, and sure I am that in 
those publications it was not contradicted. I know not, I 
repeat, whether the fact was as stated or not, but I do 
know that it was publicly stated, and that it was not pub- 
licly contradicted. [“ Hear, hear!’] Well, then, I say, 
sir, if such an offer as that to which I allude was made to 
my right hon. friend, it is not fair to blame his appointment 
to an office under the present administration as an indication 
of its intention to pursue an illiberal or unpopular system 
of policy. 

I come now to the particular question under discussion, 
[Cries of “Hear, hear!” from the Opposition benches. ] 
Surely hon. members upposite are not so impatient that 
they cannot spare me even five short mmutes to make an 
ordinary preface to an ordinary speech. [Laughter,] 
Surely ‘they are not so impatient as not to allow me time to 
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lay the groundwork for my defence. I will, however, not 
trifle with that impatience, but at once proceed to the point 
in dispute. As I said before, I have not the least doubt 
that the appointment of Lord Londonderry must be unsatis- 
factory to those members of the House whose policy is di- 
rectly opposed to ours; but I want to know—and I thought 
from the course the present debate has taken that I might 
have attained that knowledge—what are the allegations, 
what the specific charges, which can be brought against 
Lord Londonderry, and upon what grounds it is that his 
appointment as Ambassador is to subject the Government 
to which I have the honour to belong to the censure of this 
House. Up to the present moment I believe the sole 
charge against the noble Marquis is—and it is the charge 
of the hon. and learned member for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson)—that of his having expressed an opinion in 
his capacity of a peer of the realm, that the late Govern- 
ment had pursued their interference on behalf of the Poles 
to an unjustifiable extent, and that he had termed them 
* the rebellious subjects of the Emperor of Russia.” And 
is that alone sufficient to disqualify the noble Marquis from 
being employed under the Government? Why, sir, I 
heard but a few evenings since an hon. member on the 
bench opposite tell the House, that, unless every thing his 
Majesty’s Canadian subjects required was conceded to them 
by the British Government, they would become—I quote 
the hon. member’s precise words—“ rebellious subjects of 
the King of England.” Is this sufficient in his own estima 
tion to disqualify that hon. member from obtaining any Go- 
vernment appointment ? 

But, sir, putting for the moment out of view this consi- 
deration, I have to say, that the scraps of speeches upon 
which the hon. member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) has founded 
his ellegations against the noble Marquis do not appear in 
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the authentic reports of the proceedings in the House of 
Lerds. Ihave before me “ Hansard’s Debates,” and there 
I cannot find them. [Mr. Sheil—They will be found in the 
“ Mirror of Parliament.”] I know not as to the “ Mirror 
of Parliament,” but I have here before me, certainly, an 
authentic work, and one which appears to be very carefully 
edited, in which I can find no such expressions as those 
attributed to the noble Marquis. I am not im a situation 
positively to deny his having used them; but I cannot find 
them im the very careful version of parliamentary reports I 
hold in my hand. But, sir, are we to judge of individuals 
by the language they may make use of in the excitement 
of debate? Do we not daily see here, within the walls of 
this our house of assembly, hon. members led away by the 
warmth of discussion, by their party feelings, or—and I 
shall not have to impose a great tax on the recollection of 
hon. members in stating the last of my incitements—by 
their desire to criminate a Government to which they enter- 
tain hostility—-making use of expressions by which, in their 
calmer moments they would much regret being obliged to 
abide. ‘This takes place almost every day, and is it, I ask, 
fair or just, that upon such evidence the conduct of a public 
man should be judged? ‘The hon. member for Tipperary 
admitted, that, as far as Lord Londonderry’s personal cha- 
racter is concerned, he has ever acted with the manliness 
which is inseparable from his mind and character. Is this, 
let me ask, an unimportant quality in an ambassador? ‘The 
hon. member for Middlesex, in order to make out a case 
against the noble Marquis, has brought up the collateral 
question of the salary connected with the office of ambassa- 
dor. Sir, let me ask what is that hon. gentleman’s autho- 
rity for stating that the salary of the Russian ambassador is 
15,000/. a year ? 

Mr. Hume said he had stated, that the salary attached to the 
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office was 10,000/. a year, but that, in addition to that sum, ‘there 
was an allowance of 1,000/. a year for a house, which with contin- 
gencies calculated at 4,000/. a year, brought the annual income ‘of 
the office up to the sum of 15,0007. ‘9 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer:—I do ‘not exactly 
know how the fact may be, and therefore cannot deny the 
hon. member’s statement. ‘The hon. member may be right, 
but still I may say he is not so uniformly accurate in his 
‘statements, that I would wish to take it on his representa- 
tion alone. But, be that as it may, is it exceeding the 
salary usually allotted to the ambassador to the court of 
Russia? Isit more than the salary allowed to Sir Stratford 
Canning? Is it not, in short, the rate of salary fixed upon 
by Lord Palmerston, and sanctioned by the late Govern- 
ment ? What right, then, let me ask, has the hon. member 
for Middlesex—or any other hon. member—to endeavour 
to create an impression against the individual, by speaking 
of the amount of salary attached to the office he is appointed 
to fill? Is the amount of the salary sufficient to vitiate the 
appointment? Ifit be, reduce it. If the character of the 
individual selected makes his selection an improper one, 
attack it; but do not endeavour to create a feeling against 
the individual by joining the question of character with that 
of salary, which the present Government did not fix, but 
which they found established by their predecessors. 

The hon. Gentleman’s other accusation against Lord 
Londonderry was this—that he had been attacked in “The 
Times.” He said, “ You will find that twice in ‘ The 
Times’ there have been severe attacks against him.” The 
hon. Gentleman says, “ The Times” is a fair indication of 
public opinion. Will the hon. Gentleman consent to take 

his own character from “ The Times?” Now I think that 
| js'a very fair way of gomg to work; for if the hon. Gerrtle- 
‘man comes down with “The Times” as a witness -against 
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Lord Londonderry, and attaching the greatest importance 
to, the opinions of “ The Times,” and its extensive circula- 
tion—brings “ The Times” forward as the justification of 
his attack upon Lord Londonderry, I can only say, that he 
has a feeling for a witness not very favourable to himself. 
Lord Londonderry has long served the public in public ca- 
pacities. I believe that no one can call in question the 
military pretensions of Lord Londonderry; and that no 
one will say that any officer, except the gallant general 
under whom he has served, has ever shown greater devoted- 
ness to the public service, or exposed himself in the course 
of that service to greater personal danger. [Cries of 
“ Oh!” from the Opposition.] ‘ Oh!” says the hon. mem- 
ber for Marylebone, ever ready to hear an attack on those 
to whom he is politically opposed, and ever equally ready to 
interrupt those who seek to defend the absent from unjust 
imputations. [Sir Samuel Whalley said that he was not 
the only member who had interrupted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet.] I presume the hon. Gentleman will not require 
me to name such offenders, seriatim ; at all events, the hon. 
Gentleman was one of those who interrupted my defence of 
an individual, for whom I again claim the credit of having 
nobly served his country; but I will not take up the time 
of the House by bestowing any more notice on the inter- 
ruption. 

Lord Londonderry was on the staff in the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s army from the year 1809 to 1813, and adjutant- 
general in the army in Spain. I am aware that many per- 
sons may assert, that to show a successful military career 
and great devotion to the service is no proof of general 
ability ; but I shall address myself to that part of the subject 
hereafter. My noble friend, Lord Londonderry, having 
been adjutant-general for a period of four years, and during 
a eampaign of no ordinary difficulty, cannot surely be con- 
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sidered a very inefficient person. My noble friend served 
in & diplomatic capacity from the year 1818 till the year 
1822. He was appointed minister at Berlin in 1813; he 
was appointed ambassador to Vienna in 1814; and he re- 
tired from the service in the year 1823, at his own request. 
Reference has been made, and I really think most unfairly 
made, to an application made by my noble friend for a 
pension, to which he thought himself entitled. He did not 
receive that pension—he put an erroneous construction on 
his claim. But suppose my noble friend did so, I will ask 
any man, I will refer the matter to any hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and ask him, as a private individual—can the cir- 
cumstance of a public man, entertaining that opinion, and 
making that claim which was not acceded to, be fairly taken 
as evidence of his general character, and as proof of his in- 
efficiency to serve the public? 

Surely the main question, after all, is, as to the manner 
in which my noble friend conducted himself—not in his mili- 
tary capacity, not in his office as adjutant-general, though 
important duties were connected with it—but in the diplo- 
matic situation he had held, of equal rank with that for 
which he has been now designed, and which he had held, 
for a period of ten years, in most critical times? It would 
not be difficult to obtain testimony to the conduct of my 
noble friend. No doubt, however, if an appeal were made to 
Lord Aberdeen, hon. Gentlemen opposite would object to 
the testimony of that noble Lord, or, if an appeal were made 
to the Dukeof Wellington, they would equally protest against 
being bound by the noble Duke’s evidence in such a matter. 
But if I refer to the opinion of Mr. Canning, can hon. 
Gentlemen object then? Can they refuse to receive the 
opinion of Mr. Canning as to the ability, as to the integrity, 
in short, as to the qualifications of my noble friend, Lord 
Londonderry? Mr. Canning, on his appointment to office, 
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on the ground, be it borne in mind, of his foreign pelicy, 
veceived the cordial support of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They overlooked his opinions on some matters of domestic 
policy, declaring that, out of consideration for the course 
taken by him in foreign politics, they were prepared to give 
his Government general and cordial support. It may be 
said that I am speaking of an early period of the life of Mr. 
Canning—but, considering that Mr. Canning was then in 
the situation of a minister of the Crown, there cannot be 
any one but must be proud of such a testimony to his ability 
and qualifications as that which I am about to read. When 
my noble friend, Lord Londonderry, expressed a wish to re- 
sign his situation at Vienna, he received the following letter 
from Mr. Canning :— 


** Foreign Office, October 15th, 1822. 

“ My Lorp—Having laid before the King your Excellency’s de- 
spatch, dated the 26th ult. requesting his Majesty’s gracious per- 
mission to retire from the eminent post of his Majesty’s ambassa. 
dor to the court of Vienna, I have received the commands of his 
Majesty to signify to your Excellency that his Majesty has been 
most graciously pleased to grant the permission you solicit, ac- 
companied with an expression of his Majesty’s deep regret for the 
loss of your Excellency’s services, and of his Majesty’s full and 
entire approbation of the manner in which your Excellency has for 
a series of years, and in times of the most critical importance, con- 
ducted the affairs of the embassy intrusted to your charge, and 
maintained the intimacy and cordial good understanding so hap- 
pily subsisting between his Majesty and his Majesty’s imperial 
ally ” 


Such was the testimony borne by Mr. Canning to his noble 
friend, Lord Londonderry, on his resignation, on the last 
occasion on which he was employed in the public service ; 
and I must say that, considering the intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of my noble friend with all those who were con- 
cerned with, and the part he had himself taken in, the great 
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events which followed the year 1814—considering the proof 
given that he had performed his arduous duties most satis- 
factorily, (such being the opinion, as I have just read, of Mr. 
Canning,) I cannot believe that any angry speeches—I can- 
not believe that any such speech as that delivered at Hills- 
borough—lI cannot believe that an application for a pension— 
will be sufficient to countervail the weight of that testimony 
which had been given by an impartial individual. I wish 
to know—apart from the extract produced by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) and apart from the general prejudice 
entertained against my noble friend by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—I wish to know what is the allegation against my 
noble friend which I have not met. Apart from that par- 
ticular passage which the hon. Gentleman read, what, I 
again ask, is the allegation against my noble friend ? 

The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson) 
touched lightly on our relations with Turkey and Russia. 
The hon. Gentleman said it was the duty of Government to 
have taken steps for the purpose of preventing the Turkish 
barriers being crossed by the Russian army. I know not 
what some hon. members may think, but I am of opinion 
that the House of Commons would not have sanctioned the 
sending of a great military expedition, such as would 
have been necessary for the purpose of preventing the 
Russian troops passing the Balkan. In the first place, I 
entreat hon. Gentlemen to recollect the situation we were 
in at that time with respect to Greece: I greatly doubt 
whether any actual interference on the part of this country 
would have been effectual—I doubt that the House would 
have sanctioned it—and at all events I am of opinion that 
it must have terminated the negotiations which were then 
carrying on in behalf of Greece by this country. Then, 
if we had taken a hostile position, a small force would not 
have been sufficient, and I ask the hon. member for Mid- 
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idlesex, ‘whether. be would have been disposed to consent to 
atonsiderable increase of our military establishment, with 
si¢h' an object in view? A force of 30,000, or 35,000 
men, would have been required for the protection of Con- 
stantinople: experience has shown the impolicy of any 
nation involving itself in the difficulties of a hostile position 
without a sufficient force to accomplish its object. If once 
we had commenced war for the protection of Turkey, 
will any hon. Gentleman, say, that such a war ought to have 
been undertaken with a small force? Lord Holland was 
not one of those who thought it desirable for this country to 
goto war for the purpose of defending the tottering empire 
of Turkey, which was falling probably by its internal dis- 
gensions and misgovernment, as much as by hostility on the 
part of Russia; that noble Lord did not think it desirable 
that we should interfere actively and singly against all the 
other powers. Lord Holland’s opinion I am not going to 
denounce: I quote him only as an authority, not for the 
purpose of condemnation. Speaking of the opinion, that 
Turkey was our ancient ally, his lordship said :—‘ No, 
my lord, I hope I never shall see, God forbid I ever should 
see—for this proposition would be scouted from one end of 
England to another—any preparations, or any proposition, 
or any attempt to defend this our ancient ally from the 
attacks of its enemies. There was no arrangement made 
in that treaty for preserving the crumbling and hateful, 
ov; as Mr. Burke called it, the wasteful and disgusting 
empire of the Turks from dismemberment and destruction ; 
aad none of the powers who were parties to that treaty, 
will-ever, I hope, save this falling empire of Turkey from 
ruin.” 

Supposing that I were to refer to this passage from Lord 
Holland’s, speech, a passage containing opinions: se widely 
atrvatianee with those of the hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
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supposing that I were to argue, as the hon. Gentleman now 
argues, that the man who delivered the opinion that England 
ought never to interfere for the preservation of Turkey 
was unfit to be admitted into the councils of his sovereign, 
because he had given an opinion that might encourage 
Russia to attempt the dismemberment of Turkey, because 
he held opinions which, being known to Russia, proved to 
her that she might attack Turkey with safety, secure from 
danger of defence being offered by that Government of 
which Lord Holland formed a particular part, would it be 
fair in me to select that for the purpose of attacking Lord 
Holland on the policy that was pursued? I really think that 
hon. members ought not, therefore, to be too critical of each 
other’s language. 

But this attack against the noble Lord has been made 
in his absence. I do not complain of the hon. member who 
made it; I only desire the House to recollect who was 
the individual who made the speech, an extract of which I 
have just read—to recollect that the book which I hold in 
my hand does not prove the allegation that has been made 
against the noble Lord, and that the noble individual ought 
to have an opportunity of vindicating his own conduct. If 
the hon. Gentleman shall think it expedient to make a pre- 
cedent to interpose a negative between the exercise of the 
King’s prerogative, and to establish it with respect to the 
appointment of an Ambassador, the House may rest as- 
sured, that the precedent will not stop there; but that it 
will be acted upon in the case of every appointment that a 
powerful minority may choose to question—[ Cries of a“ Ma- 
jority’}—Well, if it were a strong majority, @ fortiori the 
constitutional objection to this course of proceeding was 
still stronger. I have no wish, I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to underrate their force; but if they area ma- 
jority, still it will be an infinitely better course for them to 
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exert their power in an attack on the ministers—to ask the 
Crown to remove them—to declare their entire want of con- 
fidence in those ministers, and address the Crown for their 
removal—it will surely be better infinitely for the majority 
to take that course than to lower the prerogative of the 
Crown by assuming undue powers, and interfering with 
those which properly belong to the Crown. 

Sir John Hobhouse felt bound to ask a question, which, in his 
opinion, the right hon. Baronet had rendered necessary, notwith- 
standing all he had said, which was, whether the right hon Gentle- 
man, upon his responsibility—and he had fairly and manfully 
avowed his readiness to take upon himself as much of the respon- 
sibility, if not the whole of it, as could belong to him—intended to 
persevere in this appointment ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Does the right hon. 
Baronet mean his remark as merely a part of his speech, or 
does he put a direct question to me, to which he expects 
an explicit reply ? 

Sir John Hobhouse called on the right hon. Gentleman to answei 
the question, because he could not gather from his speech, whether 


he meant to say that the appointment was to be persisted in or 
not 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Is that a question 
which the right hon. Baronet wishes to have answered at 
the present moment ? 


Sir John Hobhouse did not desire to press the right hon Baronet 
for an immediate answer if it were inconvenient. What he meant 
was, that by the course of argument pursued by the right hon. 
Baronet, he could not ascertain whether he meant to tell the House 
of Commons that, in the present state of feeling as regarded this 
appointment, and after the expression of opinion which he had 
heard to-night, which he would not say was the opinion of the 
majority, though it looked very much like it—whether, such being 
the feeling, and such the expression of opinion, the right hon. 
Gentleman did intend to persevere in the appointment. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Whether, Sir, I am 
L 2 
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in a majority or minority, this House shall never fina me 
disposed to withhold any information which I can give on 
any question which I can answer consistently with my sense 
of public duty; nor will I hesitate now to say that, notwith- 
standing the speeches of to-night, I am not prepared to 
advise the Crown to cancel that appointment. 


In conclusion, Mr. Sheil said, that, in order to meet the wishes 
of the House, as he understood from the right hon. Baronet that 
the appointment of the noble Marquis had not been as yet com- 
pleted, and, therefore, that the document for which he had moved 
was not ina state to be laid before the House, he should withdraw 
his motion, satisfied that after the discussion of that night the noble 
Marquis himself would, in compliance with the feeling of the 


country, resign at once the appointment to which he had been 
named. 


This anticipation was verified on the 16th of March, when the 
Marquis of Londonderry intimated in the House of Lords, that 
he had determined not to accept the appointment. 


ON DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES. 
March 17, 1835. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and spoke as follows :— 


The motion with which I shall on this occasion conclude, 
has for its object to effect the settlement of a great and 
important question, which is of great consequence to the 
public, and which interests a large portion of the commu- 
nity. It is a question which has been for a long time un- 
settled, and to settle which various but ineffectual attempts 
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have at different times been made; and the settlement of 
which, on proper and satisfactory principles, will tend to 
promote harmony, peace, and contentment among those 
who adhere to the tenets of the Established Church of 
England themselves, as well as among those who conscien- 
tiously dissent from the regulations of that church. 
The object of the motion which I shall submit to the 
House is, to afford relief in regard to the celebration of 
the ceremony of marriage to those Dissenters from the 
Church of England, who object to having the ceremony of 
marriage performed, as at present required, according to the 
rites and ordinances of the Established Church. It is, no 
doubt, known to all who hear me that, in the year 1754, an 
act was passed, the 26th George 2nd, commonly known by 
the name of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, which made a great 
alteration in the law of this country in respect to marriage. 
By that act, it was provided, that no marriage ceremony 
should be performed by any clergyman, unless of the Church 
of England, and according to the rites and ordinances of the 
Established Church. ‘The only exception made was, in 
favour of Jews and Quakers, who were allowed to contract 
marriage according to their own forms and ceremonies. 
The dissenting body objected to the provisions of that act. 
They alleged that there was no relation in life which tended 
more to the happiness of individuals, and the general good 
of society, than that of marriage; and they objected to a 
law which rendered that relation imvalid, unless it were 
contracted according to rites, and in conformity to ceremo- 
nies, in which they could not conscientiously concur; and 
they, therefore, required of the legislature the enactment of 
such a law, as would enable them to contract the ceremony 
of marriage, without being compelled to go through those 
forms and ceremonies, from which they conscientiously dis- 
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sented. That is the objection brought by the Dissenters to 
the law as it now stands. 

Now, I will say, that if the scruples of the Dissenters 
are really sincere, no one can deny, not only the justice, 
but the policy, of affording them the relief which they re- 
quire. The Church of England can have no object in call- 
ing upon those who conscientiously dissent from its tenets 
and principles in all other matters, to contract the cere- 
mony of marriage according to the rites of that Church. 

Neither has society any interest in requiring that such a 
ceremony should be performed. It is not sufficient to say, 
that the ceremony of marriage, as contracted according to 
the rites of the Church of England, is a mere form of words, 
and that the persons so contracting marriage are not called 
upon to subscribe to any of the doctrines or principles of 
that Church. The persons contracting marriage receive, 
according to the rites of the Established Church, a solemn 
benediction from the mouth of the clergyman, expressly and 
avowedly for the purpose of giving a religious sanction to 
the ceremony; and, if the contracting party cannot con- 
scientiously comply with the ceremony, or concur in that 
benediction, it ceases to be that solemn and religious cere- 
mony which was intended. 

Under those circumstances, it became necessary to con- 
sider what mode of relief could be afforded to Dissenters ; 
and it occurred to me, that, of all the plans proposed, there 
were only three which were at all feasible, or by which the 
object the Dissenters have in view can possibly be accom- 
plished. In the first place, it has been suggested as a 
remedy, that it might be possible to alter the ceremony of 
the Church of England. But the alteration of that cere- 
mony would, in my opinion, be a violation done to the 
consciences of those who, adhering to the doctrines of the 
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Church, entirely approve of that ceremony. There is no- 
thing in that ceremony, to which they feel the slightest 
objection; on the contrary, the benediction, and all the 
proceedings, contain the essential and vital principles of 
their faith, The members of the Church of England, 
therefore, have a fair right to object to the alteration of a 
ceremony, with which they are perfectly satisfied, and which 
is entirely conformable to their feelings and doctrines, pro- 
vided that any other mode of satisfying the conscientious 
scruples of those who dissent from the church, can be 
discovered. Besides, the only object that could be gained 
by such an alteration, would be, provided a concomitant 
enactment were passed for the purpose, that no marriages 
should take place, unless they were solemnized according 
to the altered form ; because, if the form of the Church of 
England were altered in the first instance, and parties were 
afterwards left to perform what rite they please, for the 
purpose of giving a sanction to the act of marriage, it is 
quite clear that nothing would have been gained; and, on 
the other hand, if it were made compulsory on all parties 
to celebrate the ceremony of marriage according to the 
altered form, I believe it would be quite impossible to 
establish any rite, to be performed in the Church of England, 
by a minister of that church, which would be satisfactory, 
without exception, to the whole dissenting body. In fact, 
there are, | believe, some parties who object to any religious 
ceremony at all. Others there are who do not object to the 
religious rite, but who object to the principle of being com- 
pelled to solemnize the act of marriage in the Church of 
England, or through the aid of a minister belonging to the 
Established Church. ‘The result, therefore, of any attempt 
to alter the marriage ceremony of the Church of England 
would probably be, that the legislature would do violence to 
the consciences of the members of that church, and at the 
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‘same time give no satisfaction to the Dissenters, but the 
reverse, if the House were to compel them by law to cele- 
brate their marriages according to a certain ceremony, how- 
ever that ceremony might differ from the existing one. 

In my opinion, therefore, ‘it is not expedient to attempt 
any alteration of the religious rite of the Church of England, 
with the view of giving satisfaction to the Dissenters, espe- 
cially without knowing whether such an alteration would 
meet with the general concurrence of the members of the 
church. But even if the concurrence of the adherents of 
the church were obtained, I do not know whether it would 
be proper to adopt the plan, for I could not hope to make 
such a change in the present ceremony, as would give satis- 
faction both to all classes of Dissenters, and to the members 
of the Established Church. 1 therefore dismissed from my 
mind all hope of settling the question by the adoption of 
that plan—namely, by an alteration in the liturgy of the 
Church of England. 

The second mode by which it might be possible to give 
relief to the Dissenters, and a mode which has been hitherto 
almost always tried is, to make some provision by which 
Dissenters should be able to perform the ceremony of mar- 
riage within dissenting chapels, and various bills have been 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament, since the year 
1824, some of which had passed the House of Commons, 
founded on the principle of giving permission to Dissenters 
to celebrate the marriage ceremony within their own places 
of worship. In 1824, a measure was introduced for that 
purpose, but it provided relief solely for the case of the 
Unitarians. In 1825, another bill was brought in for the 
same object ; and in 1827, a measure was introduced founded 
on a different principle. At length, in 1834, the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) proposed his bill, and that 
was the last measure on this subject which has been 
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submitted to the consideration of Parliament. The noble 
Lord’s bill was founded on the principle of attempting to 
give perfect satisfaction to the Dissenter, by permitting him, 
under certain regulations, to celebrate the ceremony of mar- 
riage in his own dissenting chapel. I will proceed to describe 
the provisions of that bill. 

In devising any plan for the relief of Dissenters, in respect 
to the celebration of marriages, it is necessary to consider 
three points, each of which is of essential importance. The 
first is, the notice which should be given, (either in the way 
of license, or of bans, or by some other mode,) by the in- 
strumentality of which the commission of fraud, and the 
celebration of clandestine marriages, may be prevented. The 
second point is the nature of the contract or ceremony 
which should be performed. The third point is the mode 
of registration. ‘The noble Lord’s bill provided for these 
three separate and important objects in the following man- 
ner.—The noble Lord proposed that the bans for the mar- 
riage of a Dissenter, should be published in a church, by a 
minister of the Established Church, in the same manner 
as bans are at present published; that a declaration of 
the fact of the publication of the bans should afterwards 
be given by the minister of the church, and that the Dis- 
senter should then be allowed to celebrate the ceremony 
ef marriage in a dissenting chapel, duly licensed for that 
purpose. The noble Lord’s bill also enacted that a license 
sould be issued for the solemnization of marriage in any 
dissenting chapel, provided that an application for such 
license should be made by twenty householders; and the 
quarter-sessions had no power to withhold the license, if 
so applied for. ‘The bans of marriage having been pre- 
viously published by a minister of the Church of England, 
the Dissenter was to be at liberty to have his marriage 
solemnized in one of the licensed chapels. With respect 
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to registration, the noble Lord’s bill provided, that the 
minister, teacher, or preacher, who officiated in the licensed 
chapel, should keep the registry of the marriages; that the 
book should be provided at the expense of those who fre- 
quented the chapel for the purpose of worship; and that, 
after a certain period, the registry should be transmitted to 
the register of the diocese, to be kept by him. 

Such were the provisions of the bill brought in by the 
noble Lord, unquestionably with the best intentions, and 
for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the Dissenters ; 
but it is open, in my opinion, to objections; and first 
of all, to this very powerful objection—that it gave 
no satisfaction whatever to those whom it was intended 
to relieve. The grounds on which the Dissenters were 
displeased with that bill were stated in various petitions 
presented to the House; and I will refer to one of those 
petitions, in which their objections are very briefly but 
emphatically expressed. The petition to which I allude 
was presented in the course of the last session, and it con- 
tained a solemn and decided protest on the part of the 
Protestant Dissenters, against the bill of the noble Lord, 
which they opposed on the following grounds ;—1. Because 
they object to the celebration of marriages in places of 
worship exclusively. 2. Because they object to the publi- 
cation of bans in parish churches, and to the granting ot 
licenses by surrogates; and, 3. Because they feel that the 
affixing the license granted for the solemnization of mar- 
riages in some conspicuous part of their places of worship 
would give rise to feelings, which it would be better to 
avoid exciting. It will be seen, therefore, that very material 
objections are entertained by the Dissenters to the measure 
proposed by the noble Lord. In my opinion, the third 
objection is one of minor importance ; but still it must be 
remembered that it was put forward by the Dissenters 
themselves. 
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Besides these objections, there are others which I thmk 
may be urged to the noble Lord’s bill on general grounds, 
The noble Lord proposed to permit the marriage ceremony 
to be soleminized in any place licensed for that purpose on 
the application of twenty resident householders. Now, I 
am sure that, however we may differ on matters of reli- 
gion, we shall be all of one opinion, as to the extreme im- 
portance to society of taking effectual precautions against 
fraud, and the celebration of clandestine marriages. In 
my opinion the Dissenters are equally interested with the 
rest of the community in the adoption of these precautions, 
for the sake of the peace of their own families, as well as 
for the general interests of society. And I think, that, as 
such precautions are in a great measure effectual in the 
case of members of the establishment, J am not going 
too far in saying, that the members of the dissenting 
bodies must be peculiarly anxious to have similar precau- 
tions adopted in respect to themselves. Unless effectual 
precautions be taken in their case, the Dissenters and par- 
ticularly the female members of their families, will be 
subject to be practised upon by imposition and unfair 
artifice. It is quite clear, that society in general is inter- 
ested in taking effectual precautions against the commission 
of frauds in this matter. 

In making new regulations, it is necessary not only to 
take into consideration the regulations already existing, 
but also the means which may be afforded, in consequence 
of the alteration of the law, for the commission of fraud. It 
is well known that the law places no impediment in the way 
of the registration of dissenting chapels; the law imposes 
no test by which the character of dissenting chapels can be 
known. Any parties wishing to register a place for the 
purpose of religious worship, have only to apply in proper 
form, and on the payment of 2s. 6d. the registration is ef- 
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fected as a matter of course, and the place then becomes 
entitled to the protection of the law as a place of 
religious worship. It is not necessary that the place 
registered should be a separate building; and I appre- 
hend that, if application were made for the’ licensing of 
a room for the purpose of religious worship, the license 
must immediately follow on the payment of 2s. 6d. If the 
noble Lord’s bill, then, had passed into a law, how easy 
would it have been for parties, on their application, though 
it might not be a bund fide application, to get a room li- 
censed for the purpose of religious worship in the first in- 
stance; and afterwards, if twenty persons had made appli- 
cation, that that room should be licensed for the solemniza- 
tion of marriages, there would have been no authority to 
prevent the issue of a license for that purpose. Where so 
general and promiscuous a license was given for the per- 
formance of the ceremony of marriage, great apprehension 
would necessarily be felt, that those frauds and evasions of 
law, against which it is so desirable to guard, would take 
place. 

The noble Lord proposed to permit the ceremony of 
marriage to be performed by any teacher or preacher. 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that, in some Dissenting com- 
munities, there are preachers with a fixed and stationary 
character, fully recognised as the ministers of settled con- 
gregations; but there are also some ministers who have no 
such fixed and stationary character, and who belong to 
various congregations. The noble Lord’s bill, however, 
would have given authority to the latter class of preachers 
to celebrate marriages. It therefore appears to me most 
desirable, in giving relief to the Dissenters, that the House 
should proceed on a principle which will apply equally 
well to all classes and kinds of Dissenters. - With respect to 
registration, the noble Lord’s bill provided, that the regis- 
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tries should be kept by the minister, teacher, or preacher ; 
that they should not only be in his handwriting, but also in 
his custody. Now, if this regulation were applied indiscri- 
minately to all descriptions of preachers—both to those who 
have a fixed and stationary character, and to those who 
have no settled character—and they were invested with the 
important duty not only of making the registries, but also 
of keeping them in their custody, it is quite clear that suffi- 
cient precautions would not have been taken against the 
evasion of the intentions of the legislature. But, as the 
noble Lord’s object was to give relief to the dissenting 
body, it was the less necessary for him to refer to the other 
provisions of the bill, since it had proved unsatisfactory to 
the Dissenters. It is quite clear, that the great object 
which the noble Lord had in view, was not gained by the 
introduction of that measure. 

I have already alluded to two modes by which it might 
be supposed, on a first impression, that relief should be 
given to the Dissenters :—Jst, to an alteration of the mar- 
riage ceremony of the Church of England, which I set aside 
as an ineffectual mode; and 2dly, to the mode adopted by 
the noble Lord, which continued the publication of the bans 
by the ministers of the Church of England, but which per- 
mitted the marnage of Dissenters to be solemnized by the 
ministers of the congregations to which they belong. The 
second mode not having given satisfaction to the Dissenters, 
it therefore remained to be considered by what mode satis- 
faction could be given to that body, consistently with a prin- 
ciple which would admit of universal application without 
inconvenience or mischief. I will now, after much conside- 
ration of the noble Lord’s bill, which has proved unsatis- 
factory, not only to the Dissenters, but also to many mem- 
bers of the Established Church (for they objected to be 
made the instruments of performing the preliminary 
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ceremony of the publication of the bans, in respect to 
a rite which it was proposed should cease to be sanctioned 
by the religious forms of the Church of England)—I will 
now, I repeat, proceed to state to the House the principles 
on which I propose to found a bill, for the purpose of giving 
relief to the Dissenters. | 

It appears to me, that by far the most efficient and least 
objectionable mode of giving that relief is to propose two 
ceremonies, one a civil ceremony, and the other a religious 
ceremony ; taking care to encourage, as far as possible, the 
religious ceremony, but not imposing it as an absolute and 
essential condition of the validity of a marriage. I would 
make the civil ceremony an indispensable preliminary of 
marriage. ‘That is the security which I would require on 
the part of society. I would fain hope, however, that the 
ceremony of marriage will not, in consequence, be divested 
of its religious character; I believe that it will not. I be- 
lieve, that so much importance is attached to the religious 
rite by the dissenting body, that they would, in almost all 
cases, superadd the religious to the civil ceremony; and I 
doubt not, that the religious sanction so superadded will be 
moreefficient as a sanction, if left to be imposed by the par- 
ties themselves, according to such forms as are most accept- 
able to them, than if prescribed in the nature of a fixed ce- 
remony by the legislature. Every one must desire to see 
the religious sanction possess a solemn and binding cha- 
racter; but is it probable that it would have the effect of 
solemnity, or be of a binding nature, if it were not precisely 
in accordance with the conscientious feelings of the parties 
on whom it is imposed, but if it were, on the contrary, pre- 
scribed and determined by law, to which they would be 
compelled to submit? I repeat, that I would encourage as 
much as possible the religious ceremony, but I would not 
exact its performance as an indispensable condition of the 
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validity of marriage. Indeed, it would be impossible for the 
legislature to impose one fixed form of religious ceremony ; 
it must be varied to suit the different opinions of the diffe- 
rent bodies of Dissenters. The religious ceremony that 
would suit the Unitarians would not suit the Independents, 
or the Baptists. But it appears to me that, if the legislature 
were to leave the dissenting bodies to superadd to the civil 
contract of marriage such religious observances as are in 
accordance with their peculiar opinions, nothing of the 
value of a religious sanction would thereby be lost. 

In acting on this principle, I am acting in precise con- 
formity with the principle of a bill which passed the 
House of Commons in the year 1827, and which proceeded 
in the House of Lords to a third reading, and was then 
only postponed on account of the advanced period of the 
session. The bill which related to Unitarians was intro- 
duced by Mr. W. Smith, and the House will see, from a 
description of its provisions, that it directly recognised the 
principle on which I now propose to proceed. The bill 
provided, that “the bans were to be published in church. 
Where both parties were Unitarians, a certificate of the 
publication was to be given by the clergyman, on payment 
of the usual fee. On presentation of that certificate to a 
magistrate, the magistrate might marry the parties. The 
parties were required to make a declaration, that they were 
both Unitarians. Magistrates marrying the parties were 
required to give certificates of marriage, such certificates to 
be deposited in the parish chest, and marriages to be en- 
tered on the parish registry.” 

Before I enter into an explanation of the particular de- 
tails of the measure which I propose to introduce, I wish 
to show the House that the principle on which it is founded 
was recognised by the law of England previously to the 
Marriage Act of 1754. I apprehend that the law of Eng- 
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land. recognises marriage as a civil contract; aad: that! it 

does not require, as an essential and indispensable condition - 
of the validity of that contract, the performance of any reli-. 
gious ceremony. In the famous case of Dalrymple v: ‘Dal-: 
rymple,” Lord Stowell, then Sir W. Scott, laid down that: 
principle, and in support of his opinion, he referred to the 
judgment of Lord Holt, in the reign of Queen Anne, in the 
following terms :—‘ It was said by Lord Holt, and agreed 
to by the whole court, that if a contract be per verba de 
presenti, it amounts to an actual marriage, which the very 
parties themselves cannot dissolve by release or other mutual 
agreement, for it is as much a marriage in the sight of God, 

as if it had been in facie ecclesia.” In Wigmore’s case the 
same judge said, “that a contract per verba de presente 
is a Marriage, so is a contract per verba de futuro; if the 

contract be executed, and the man take her, it is a marriage, 

and they cannot be punished for fornication.” Lord Stowell 
stated, that in the ecclesiastical courts, as well as in the 
common law, “the stream ran uniformly in the same 

course,” and he referred to the case of Lord Fitzmaurice, 

the son of the Earl of Kerry, brought in the year 1732, be- 

fore the court of delegates. In that case it appeared that 
the engagement to marry was made in the following terms :: 
—‘“ We swear to marry one another,” and it was held that: 
each party was bound by that declaration. The decision of 
the court was to the following effect :—‘ The court, com- 

posed of a full commission, paid no regard to the objection,: 
and found for the marriage, and, an application for a come: 
mission of review, founded upon new matter alleged, was; 
refused by the Chancellor.” Lord Stowell next observed,. 
that things continued on this footing till the Marriage Act, 
of 1754, which was not intended to give the ceremony of 
marriage a religious sanction, as a religidus sanction; but 

was only intended as a precaution against fraud and clan- 

destine marriage. 
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In making, therefore, the civil contract an indispensable 
condition of the validity of marriages, and leaving parties 
to superadd the religious sanction, I am acting in con- 
formity, not only with the principle of the bill of 1827, but 
with what was the principle of the law of England, previ- 
ously to the Marriage Act of 1754, and I think I am only 
acting in conformity with the dictates of reason and good 
sense in not prescribing any precise religious ceremony, but 
in leaving the parties interested to fix for themselves such re- 
ligious sanction as is best suited to their religious opinions. 
The principle of my bill was also recognised by the existing 
law, because the Marriage Act of 1754 did not impose the 
religious ceremony as an indispensable condition in all 
cases, for that act expressly provided that its enactments 
should not extend to the cases of Jews and Quakers. I know 
that ingenious doubts have been expressed as to the validity of 
the marriages of Jews and Quakers ; but I apprehend no man 
can doubt that the whole course of law establishes this posi- 
tion—that the marriages of Jews and Quakers are valid, 
as far as regards the legitimacy of the offspring and the 
transmission of property. But in some of the possessions 
of the British Crown, marriages can be performed without 
the intervention of a minister of the Established Church. 
In Ireland, the presence of a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land is not necessary to give validity to marriages ; neither 
is it necessary in India. ‘There are others in this House 
better informed on the subject than myself, but I believe 
that, according to the existing law in India, a marriage 
performed either by a minister of the Church of England 
or by a Roman Catholic priest, is valid; while a marriage 
performed by a Presbyterian minister is not valid. 


Dr. Lushington stated that an act had been passed to legalise 
marriages performed in India by Presbyterian ministers. 


M 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I was not aware of 
that fact. I may extend my former remarks to the state 
of the marriage law in Newfoundland; but I think I have 
said enough to show that the whole state of the Marriage 
Act requires review and revision. In some of our depen- 
dencies, and even in this empire, it is far from being in 
a satisfactory state. Having’ said thus much of the general 
principles on which I propose to proceed, I will now explain 
the enactments which my bill will include. It will be recol- 
lected, that the Dissenters objected to the bill of the noble 
Lord opposite, because it required the publication of bans 
in churches by ministers of the Established Church. The 
present method of notifying the intentions of Dissenters to 
contract a marriage with one of their own community is re- 
- pugnant to the feelings of the Dissenters, but if I can devise 
any other mode by which effectual notice may be given, 
which should relieve the Dissenter from the necessity of 
conforming to the religious rites of the Establishment, and 
if I can introduce some simple form of notice, by which the 
conscientious feelings of a minister of the Church would be 
spared the pain of assisting in a ceremony which is in oppo- 
sition to the forms prescribed by the Establishment, I think 
that the object which I have in view will be effectually an- 
swered. In some cases, also, it may occur that an individual 
may assent to the civil contract, but may not wish to have it 
confirmed by the performance of any religious ceremony. 
Now my bill will do a good deal to effect these objects. The 
form which I intend to propose will be very simple, and if, 
when I have laid my views on this question before the House, 
this should be found notto be sufficient, why then let the Dis- 
senters join with me in framing one which would answer the 
ends better. Ifthere were two parties who had an objection 
to the form of marriage as solemnized by the Church of 
England, they would have within their power the remedy 
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which it is the object of the Bill to secure to them. But I 
do not wish to make this enactment compulsory on all who 
conscientiously differ from the doctrines of the church. I 
do hope that the impediment of pride being removed, when 
it is no longer absolutely necessary for the Dissenter to 
be married according to the forms of an establishment to 
whose doctrines he cannot subscribe, he will in many in- 
stances, not avail himself of the kind of relief proposed by 
the bill. I would give the Dissenter every facility of being 
married elsewhere, if he prefers it, but I hope that the 
Dissenter will be induced, unless there be some serious 
objection in his mind to the form of the marriage ceremony 
as performed in the Church of England, to conform to that 
ceremony. What I mean to say is, that I do not wish to 
prevent the Dissenter from joining in the performance of 
the common rites and ceremonies of the Establishment, if 
he thinks proper to do so; but, on the other hand, if he 
objects to those rites and ceremonies, the bill will give him 
a full and satisfactory remedy. 

I propose, that a civil ceremony only should be per- 
formed between parties who object to the marriage rite of 
the church ; and to render them competent for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, it would be necessary that one or 
both of them should have resided, at least, seven days pre- 
viously in a certain hundred, before the magistrate of which 
the proceedings were to take place. The parties would 
have to give notice to the magistrate of the hundred, who 
would preside at the performance of what I should call the 
civil ceremony of marriage—namely, the acknowledgment 
of the contract between the parties. Each would have, on 
the ratification of the contract, to give a written certificate, 
stating that he or she acknowledges the contract to be 
binding. ‘The form will be found in the schedule of the 
bill, which I propose to lay on the table, and is of the 
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most simple kind. Each party would then sign a form, 
acknowledging the other as standing in the relationship of 
husband or wife. The written acknowledgment, or comple- 
tion of the ceremony, before the civil magistrate, is not to 
take place till after a period of fourteen days subsequently to 
giving the notice, and must take place within three months 
of that period. I prefer the proceedings before a single 
magistrate, although I am aware, that it may be said, that 
the security would be greater if the ceremony took place in 
the presence of several; but, when I recollect the nature 
of the ceremony, and the character of those who generally 
attend at the petty sessions, I am satisfied that it would 
be a relief to the parties about to enter into the strict re- 
lationship consequent on the contract, if I enabled them to 
enter into it before a single magistrate. I am sure that the 
grace and value of the gift would be diminished, if we made 
it requisite that the ceremony should be performed before a 
number of magistrates. I have now mentioned the nature 
of the relief which I intend to propose, and the nature of the 
civil contract I wish to recommend for those who object to 
the performance of the ceremony in the church. At present 
it is necessary to make a declaration previously to procur- 
ing a marriage license. I intend to propose, that a similar 
declaration should be made before the magistrate, on enter- 
ing upon the civil contract; and that the same oath, as 
on obtaining a license, should be administered, namely— 
that the parties are above the age of twenty-one; that the 
contract is with the consent of the parents or guardians; 
and that neither of them is aware of any legal impediment 
to the marriage. It may be said, that a door will be 
opened to clandestine marriages by the non-publication of 
‘bans. At present, however, nothing is so delusive as the 
publication of bans; such a complete change has taken 
place in the state of society, since they were adopted, that 
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they give no security for the object for which they were in- 
tended: I am convinced that most of the illegal or clan- 
destine marriages that take place, are those where bans 
have been published. In many populous places, parties 
may havg bans published, and their names escape obser- 
vation. Under the system which I propose, there would be 
no greater temptation to illegal marriages than there 
is at present. If the notice were incomplete, of course 
the magistrate would not suffer the contract to be 
completed. Where there are no religious scruples, it 1s not 
intended to alter the present form; but all that I have in 
view is, to relieve those who entertain objection to the 
marriage ceremony being performed in the Church by the 
clergyman. It appears to me that the securities which I 
have taken are quite as valid as those which exist on apply- 
ing for a license. I am convinced that, were I to attempt 
to take superfluous securities, I should only diminish the 
value of the relief which I am anxious to afford. I should 
previously have stated that I also propose, that the ma- 
gistrate before whom the acknowledgment of the contract 
is made, should take two or three copies of the form, 
which are to be signed by the parties, and which would be 
the best evidence that could be obtained of the contract, 
and that one of these copies should be sent to the minister 
of the parish, whose duty it would be to keep the regis- 
ter of the civil contract of marriage. The Dissenters 
would not be brought into contact with the minister, but 
the magistrate would transmit to him one of the copies of 
the certificate, that the parties had entered into the con- 
tract. It has been said, that they ought not to call upon 
clergymen to enter the names of the parties in the register, 
when the ceremony is not performed by themselves, but I 
‘am‘sure that the ministers of the Church would not object 
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to become registrars. Whatever register, however, be 
adopted, I think it desirable that we should, if possible, 
make it a common register, and not make distinctions. 
My own earnest wish is to leave this register, under 
the present state of things, in the hands of the .ministers 
of the parish, being convinced that they would be less 
liable to inaccuracies than any other parties that could be 
chosen. 

I am aware, that there are some points that I may have 
passed over, but I trust that the House will excuse me 
when they consider the number of matters I have had to 
consider during the sitting of Parliament. It is not pos- 
sible for me to give to several important matters the 
attention which I could wish. Among other things, I 
have been unable to give the desired consideration to 
some measure for a general civil registration. If we are 
not able to obtain a new registration on a general principle 
immediately, I think it desirable, in the mean time, to avail 
ourselves of that form of register which we have. By the 
mode which I propose, we should have a civil registry in 
one place, and a religious one in another. With respect to 
the claims for compensation, and the fees to the clergy- 
man, for the simple registration, I have little to say. 
I believe that, when those matters which affect the 
scruples of Dissenters are removed, there will be less ob- 
jection than at present to the performance of the ceremony 
in the Church, and still less to the payment of fees. I 
intend to propose that the whole amount of fees payable in 
the civil contract of marriage should not be more than 
seven shillings. There would be no necessity for payment 
for a license in this case any more than at present, when 
bans are published. Out of this fee of seven shillings, I 
propose that five shillings should go to the parish officer 
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or clergyman, who keeps the register; by this method I 
am justified in saying that the whole expense of a marriage 
would be less than it is at present. 

I feel much obliged to the House for the attention and 
kindness with which they have listened to me on a matter 
on which I am much less informed than those who have 
made the law their immediate study. I have not felt my- 
self called upon to enter upon technical refinements on the 
subject, but have endeavoured, as shortly and simply as 
possible, to explain the enactment, which I trust will have 
the effect of removing the conscientious objections of 
those who dissent from the Church, and at the same time 
relieving the minister of the Church from the publica- 
tion of bans between parties who object to his performing 
the ceremony. If I succeed in the object that I have in 
view, I shall rejoice at removing one of those causes 
which have tended to alienate the minds of those who 
dissent from the doctrines of the Church from its minis- 
ters, much more than any thing connected with the 
ceremony can compensate to them. In conclusion, I 
propose not the slightest change in the present law of 
marriage, with respect to the members of the Establish- 
ment; but with them the civil contract will still be 
subject to the religious sanction. I am sure that no one 
will object to the claim which I put in for the members 
of the Establishment, of the continuance of that law 
which best suits their habits and feelings, and which su- 
peradds the religious sanction to the civil contract. I 
conclude therefore by moving for leave to bring in a 
bill for the relief of persons dissenting from the Church 
of England, in regard to the celebration of marriage. 

At the conclusion of the discussion which followed, Sir Robert rose 
to reply :— 

My only object in rising is, to notice briefly, the few 
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observations whieh have been made in ‘reference to the 
intended bill, lest they may have the effect: of prejudicing. 
it, either with hon. members or with the great body of the 
Dissenters. I never felt more satisfied of anything than 
that I can succeed in convincing any reasonable body’ of 
Dissenters, that the tendency of the bill will not be ‘to 
establish any invidious distinctions—that there is nothing 
itthe bill which can prove in the least objectionable to 
Dissenters, excepting that which must, under all circum- 
stancer, be inseparable from dissent. From the fair and 
Kiberal spirit in which the whole proposition has been met, 
I feel that I have little more to do than express my con- 
fident hope, that practical grievance is about to be met by 
a'practical and effectual remedy. There are objections, I 
am aware, to almost any view of the subject, and I have 
attempted to meet them in such a manner as should not 
shock the feelings of either party. My impression is, that 
if members of the Establishment are satisfied with the 
present state of the law, they should not be interfered 
with. Some hon. Gentlemen in that House might say, 
“ put the law on another footing—put it on a civil footing.” 
But for my own part I can say, that I never heard from 
anybody belonging to the Church of England, or from any 
of the leaders of the great bodies of Dissenters, a desire to 
dispense with the religious solemnity. If I were to be re- 
quired to declare that this solemnity should or might be 
dispensed with for the members of the Established Church, 
I certainly do think it would savour of that intolerance 
which is condenmed by the Dissenter, for it would seem 
that that Dissenter not only looked for relief for himself; 
but expected that the Government should make an altera¢ 
tion in the ceremonies of others, and accommodate them 
te:the relief granted to him. I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that, so far from having a wish to put 
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the Dissenters on a different footing, my anxiety was, if 
possible, to have made the ceremony a religious one. But 
I found that there were great difficulties in the way of this 
arrangement. If all classes of Dissenters entertained the 
same feelings and opinions on thesubject, the settlement would 
have been extremely easy; but was this the case? And, 
therefore, I was obliged to adopt a differentrule of proceeding. 
No degradation was ever contemplated by me in the ar- 
rangement. Those of the establishment conform to certain 
principles and rules—to a prescribed form of religious 
worship ; it was consequently easy to deal with them. If 
there were only one class and form of dissent, it would be 
equally easy to deal with the body of Dissenters, and far 
more agreeable to me to propose a religious than a civil 
ceremony. But hon. Gentlemen should consider that I am 
not placed under these favourable circumstances. I have 
to legislate for a great number of different sects, possessing 
different principles, and I have found it impossible to pre- 
scribe any particular form of religious ceremony which 
could possibly be acceptable to all these various classes of 
religionists. Some sects of Dissenters are not in the prac- 
tice of using in their marriages any religious ceremonies at 
all—the Quakers, for example. And I believe there are 
other classes of Dissenters, who are equally indifferent to a 
religious ceremony. Now, if this be the case, would it not, 
according to the feelings of hon. Gentlemen opposite, have 
been the strongest proof of intolerance, on my part, if I 
had attempted to prescribe and enforce one religious cere- 
mony for all these different classes? How was it possible, 
I ask, that I could embody in one act, an arrangement to 
which all could agree? While, therefore, I claim for the 
members of the Church of England the right of persisting 
in their ceremony, I would not, although I might succeed 
in pleasing one or two classes of Dissenters, attempt to 
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prescribe a religious discipline respecting the matrimonial 
contract of the multitudinous sections of those differing from 
the Established Church, in so great a variety of degrees. 
I deny that any slight was intended, or could reasonably be 
presumed to be imputed, to the several denominations of 
dissenting ministers, because I did not declare them to be, 
one and all, fit and proper persons to solemnize, and give a 
legal sanction to, the matrimonial rite. I feel no difficulty 
in allowing anybody, who has such a vocation, to preach 
and to teach; but I doubt whether I should be held justifi- 
able, even by the Dissenters themselves, in permitting a 
civil act of great importance—a contract of the most solemn 
nature—to be perfected by everybody and anybody, who 
might happen to have a congregation disposed to listen to 
him, and to acknowledge his ministry. Although I have 
no desire to interfere with the spiritual form which may be 
adopted, I have a right to ascertain that the civil contract 
had been duly made. I believe, that the learned and intel- 
ligent class of dissenting ministers would feel themselves 
degraded, by being placed on the same footing with every 
illiterate person, who might fancy himself inspired upon a 
particular occasion, and consequently competent to perform 
a religious ceremony, to teach and to preach, and to go 
through all the other functions of the Christian ministry. 
Hon. Gentlemen who wish to have this conclusive right of 
performing the marriage ceremony conveyed to the dis- 
senting ministers, should show that it is safe to confide 
it to every man, who may claim and exercise the right of a 
preacher: if they do not do this, they will fall short in 
their argument, for how could the distinction be drawn 
between the teacher of one sect, however large, and of 
another, however small, of Dissenters? Therefore it was 
that I fell back upon the method which is likely to be 
most satisfactory to the general body of Dissenters, namely, 
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that of encouraging the religious ceremony, and securing 
the accomplishment and the acknowledgment of the civil 
contract. I trust that the Dissenters will be convinced, that 
there is not the slightest intention, on my part, to inflict 
any hardship or degradation upon them. Indeed, it would 
appear, that hon. Gentlemen have exercised some ingenuity 
in their opposition to the measure. It was formerly con- 
tended that dissenting parties would not be satisfied, so 
long as they were compelled to go before the clergyman 
of the Established Church; well, this 1s to be no longer 
necessary! But, surely, the fathers of families will require 
some security for the binding nature of the contract in which 
young females are to be engaged. ‘Therefore, I say, to 
avoid any collusion between the person who may fancy him- 
self inspired to act as a minister, and either of the parties 
—to avoid the many obvious calamities which might ensue, 
I say to the Dissenters—go before the magistrate, the only 
civil functionary I have at their service. Men may object 
to the constitution of the magistracy, and so forth, but am 
I to wait until the magistracy be reformed? Am I, until 
then, to delay the relief to the Dissenters which they so 
anxiously desire? I leave, too, from a regard to the delicacy 
of the females, the privilege of going before any magistrate 
they may choose, lay or clerical. This I have done, instead 
of rendering it imperative upon them to appear at quarter- 
sessions, or even appearing before more than a single 
magistrate. I may have erred, but certainly it was from no 
unkindly feeling towards the Dissenters. Next, as to what 
had been urged respecting the system of registration, I 
might have conceived, that there might be some objection on 
the part of the clergyman. I could not conceive any upon 
that of the Dissenter. It is the most satisfactory mode of 
registration which now exists—I do not say that it might 
not be amended—I do not say that I should be averse to 
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its amendment—but I was obliged to take it as it ‘stool. 
Besides, it is that which is in use for the members of ‘thé 
Established Church. I do not ask the Dissenter to go 
before the clergyman, but only before the magistrate, who 
will transmit to the clergyman the certificate. Then, as: to 
the amount of fees, I have to state that, in Mr. Smith's, 
and in Lord John Russel’s bill, and in every other bilt for 
the relief of the Dissenters, the rights of the clergyman 
have been respected. My object has been to bring in a bill 
in the most liberal spirit. I have desired less to make any- 
thing like a speech in reply, than to set aside statements, 
which might have the effect of exciting prejudices which 
are perfectly unfounded. 


Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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March 20th, 1835. 


On the 20th of March, 1835, Sir Henry Hardinge moved, in the 
House of Commons, that the following passage from the speech 
-delivered to Parliament by his Majesty, at the opening of the session, 
be read :—‘* There are many important subjects, some of which 
have already undergone partial discussion in Parliament, the adjust- 
ment of which at as early a period as is consistent with the mathie 
consideration of them would be of great advantage to the public 
interests. Among the first, in point of urgency, is the state,of, the 
Tithe Question wm Ireland, and the nteans of effecting pn equitable 
and tinal adjustment of it.” ee 

The passage having been read, on the motion of Sir Henry 
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Hardinge, the House resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
House upon the subject of Tithes in Ireland. 

Sir Henry Hardinge then addressed the House, and concluded his 
speech with moving that composition for tithes in Ireland should 
be abolished in consideration of an annual rent-charge, to issue out 
of the lands heretofore subject to the payment of such composition, 
and to be payable to the owners of the first estate of inheritance, 
or other estate in the nature of a perpetual interest ; that such rent- 
charge shall be in the proportion of 75/. for every 1007. of composi- 
tion; that such rent-charge shall be redeemable, and that the 
redemption money shall be invested in land or otherwise, for the 
benefit of the persons entitled to such composition. And that the 
arrears of tithe due in the year 1834 shall be made up from the 
307,000/. remaining out of the 1,000,000/. advanced by Parliament 
to the clergy of Ireland in the year 1833 

Lord John Russell, Mr. Shaw, and Viscount Howick having ex- 
pressed their opinions on the subject, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rose and said :— 


I trust that I can make an arrangement which will pre- 
clude any difference of opinion. I confess that the course 
which the noble Lord, the member for Devonshire (Lord 
John Russell) has suggested, is the correct one, namely, to 
withhold all opposition to the present resolution—the right 
being reserved of discussing the whole question hereafter. 
I think the House may consent to pass this resolution—the 
discussion being reserved till the bill, which will render 
it intelligible, shall be brought forward. The House will 
probably agree with me in thinking the bill a nevessary 
preliminary to the discussion. It is impossible to under- 
stand this measure from abstract resolutions; the whole 
ought to be before the House in a comprehensive form. 
‘This course cannot be objected to—it being admitted, that 
no man will be pledged by the preliminary proceeding to 
assent to any part of the measure to be hereafter intro- 
duced. That is the view, and I consider it a natural and 
just yiew, which was taken by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
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Henry Hardinge.) In order to prove to the House, that by 
assenting to theseresolutions, it will not in theslightest degree 
lend itself to the measure that is to follow, I need only refer 
to the resolution which was moved in the early part of last 
year. That resolution was the foundation of a bill, and many 
assented to the resolution who intended to object to the bill. 
In the division the numbers were 219 to 42, the resolution 
being carried. It was considered by the House, not that 
agreeing to the resolution was a prejudging of the question, 
but that, in assenting to the resolution, the means were 
afforded of obtaining the bill. The resolution was as fol- 
lows:—* That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
composition for tithes in Ireland should be abolished, in 
consideration of an annual rent-charge, to issue out of the 
lands heretofore subject to the payment of such composi- 
tion, and to be payable to the owner of the first estate of 
inheritance, or other estate in the nature of a perpetual 
interest ; that such rent-charge shall be in the proportion of 
75l. for every 100/. of composition; that such rent-charge 
shall be redeemable, and that the redemption money shall 
be invested in land or otherwise, for the benefit of the persons 
entitled to such composition.” That resolution was affirmed 
without opposition. 

Viscount Howick said, there was a material difference between 
the resolution just read, and the one now before the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I do not ask any man 
to preclude himself from making objections to the measure 
to be brought in on another occasion. Surely it is the 
usual course for the House to agree to such resolutions. 

Mr Hume said, that one portion of the present resolution related 
to a grant of money. 

Viscount Howick: If the right hon. Baronet would leave out 


that part of the resolution about the repayment of the million, the 
difficulty might be got over. As regarded the redemption of 
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tithes in land, he was aware that was a matter of detail, and might 
be objected to in the course of the discussions on the bill; but that 
part of the resolution which called on the House to consent to a 
grant of money he thought ought to be objected to in the Committee 
in which it was proposed. He used the term grant, considering 
that where the resolution said the repayment of the million should 
not be insisted on, the effect of it was a virtual grant. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I have always most 
anxiously endeavoured to avoid calling on the House to 
pledge itself irrevocably to any measure, without having 
given it the fullest consideration—more particularly if the 
motion related to the disposal of the public money; and if 
the House should be of opinion that, in assenting to the 
proposition which has been made, it fetters itself in the 
shghtest degree, I certainly would not ask it to doso. Ido 
not apprehend, however, that by assenting to the resolutions, 
the House will at all preclude itself from objecting to the 
measure. 


Mr. Warburton said, that at any stage of the Bill they might go into 
the Committee, for the purpose of making this grant of money, if it 
were considered expedient. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: There would be no 
difficulty, at all events. I must admit, I do not think it 
would be fair, without having given notice, to call on the 
House to affirm to-night that portion of the resolutions ex- 
cepted against, if doing so would have the effect appre- 
hended ; but, having made this remark, I should like to have 
the opportunity of considering the point with reference to 
the precedents that exist. Perhaps I might find, that a 
separate bill might be brought in after the resolution is 
agreed to. I beg to ask, however, whether it would not be 
for the convenience of the House, that the whole measure, in 
as perfect a form as possible, should be before it prior to 
entering on the discussion. 
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_ I wish now to address a few words .to the House.:ow ithe 
present condition of Ireland. Though many Gentlemen; 
who were in the last Parliament were conversant ‘with the 
details; yet I thought it was an error which they often fell 
into to assume, that the information of hon. Gentlemen was 
perfect on the subject. But there are many who are now 
listening to this dry discussion for the first time, and pro- 
bably they are not very well aware of the present state of 
the question. If ever there was a question that was diffi- 
cult of adjustment in a manner consistent w.th equitable 
principles, it is this question. Ina great part of the south 
of Ireland, there is a practical suspension of the collection: 
of tithes. Attempts have been made, in some instances, to 
collect them, but those attempts met with resistance; and 
such were the patient endurance and forbearance of the 
clergy, that they chose rather to see their families subjected 
to the utmost privations, than to avail themselves of their 
legal rights, and to enforce their legal demands. 

About three years since, the sum of 60,000. was ad- 
vanced to the Protestant clergy in Ireland ; and it was pro- 
vided, that those who chose to avail themselves of an ad- 
vance out of that sum of 60,000/. should be entitled to it, 
and the Government should have a claim to the recovery of 
the tithe. Subsequently an attempt was made on the part 
of the Government to levy that tithe; indeed repeated ef- 
forts were made, both by legal process and by employing the 
military, to recover it; but it was found, that the expense 
of the recovery was almost as great—lI believe it was even 
greater than the sum actually recovered from the occupying. - 
tenants. The consequence was, that the noble Lord, who. . 
was then Chancellor .of the Exchequer, issued a notice, - 
stating that no further attempts te recover the tithe would: 
be made. That might be a wise measure, or it ‘might be | 
unwise: but I beg,the House to consider what was likely: - 
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to tbe the effect produced on the occupying tenantry when 
the Government, having the right and the power—having 
the whole force of the country at its disposal—intimated, 
that though the law had been violated, and was still set at 
defiance, no further attempts were to be made to vindicate 
it. 

The sum of one million was then granted for the purpose 
of providing for the arrears of tithes. The clergy were 
enabled to prefer their claim and receive a proportionate 
advance out of the million. Several did avail themselves of 
that grant, and received large sums, amounting on the 
whole to nearly 630,000/. This amount was distributed 
amongst both the ecclesiastic and lay holders of tithes, and 
the provision made thereupon was this:—As they received 
advances of their tithes, they were to be liable to quinquen- 
nial repayments. ‘The time has now arrived for the repay- 
ment of the first instalment. In thi: state of affairs, what 
is the legislature to do? ‘The sum was had according to 
the letter of the law, but, by the same law, an equivalent at 
leasf¥is due from the occupying tenant tothe clergy. Time 
presses. If they require repayment, we must give the aid 
of a military force, if necessary, in aid of the civil power. 
[*No, no!”] What, then, would you give the civil power 
without the military ? [ No, no!”] No—you would not give 
either the military or the civil power to enforce a legal 
claim, and how then could you be guilty of the gross injus- 
tice of saying to the clergy—‘“ We, who were entitled to 
this sum of 60,000/., and having attempted to recover it, 
failed:in so doing—we, who know that you have not the 
power to recover what is due to you—we tell you that we 
will not give you the aid of a military force, nor even that 
ofthe civil power, but nevertheless demand of you, power- 
less ‘and reduced to beggary as you are—we demand of you, 
withewt giving you any assistance in enforcing your legal 
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claim, the 1epayment of the sum we have advanced.” Why 
is the whole evil of pursuing such a course to be limited to 
injustice to individuals? Is the Executive Government to 
stand by and see laws in the one case violated, and in the 
other strictly enforced, and this as regards parties be- 
tween whom no difference ought to be recognised? Is the 
Government to stand by and see the laws trampled on, and 
then say it will not alter those laws? Is it to see the daily 
violation of them without even an attempt at improvement ? 
You might postpone the resolution for a few days, but the 
question to which you must arrive is this—Will you relieve 
the clergy from the demand upon them, or enable them to 
recover an equivalent sum from the occupying tenant? 
Can you, with justice, impose the arrears as a rent-charge 
on the landlord? You cannot charge on him not only an 
equivalent for the future payment of tithes, but for the ar- 
rears also. I doubt if you can pass any law that can, in 
justice, impose such a burden on the landed proprietor. 
Independently of the equity view, there would be such legal 
difficulties in the way of the application of the principle, that 
I doubt if you could enforce it. Then, will you remit the 
sum in question altogether, as a peace-offering to Ireland, 
as a boon, not to the clergy, but entirely to the occupying 
tenantry? Will you remit that instalment altogether, or 
take one of these courses—impose the obligation on the 
landlord, or on the tenant? It may perhaps be suggested 
that there is another fund out of which it may be paid— 
namely, that fund in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Corpo- 
ration, generally called the Perpetuity Purchase Fund. 
The revenues of the Ecclesiastical Corporation are derived 
from two sources: the first the holders of bishops’ leases, 
and the other the revenues of suppressed bishoprics, andthe 
taxation of existing bishoprics. , 

-. Before the House comes to a decision on the subject, it 
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will be necessary that it should call for an exact amount of 
the proceeds in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Corporation 
from the two sources which I have mentioned. I believe it 
will be found, that more fallacious estimates than those 
which you have heard of as to the amount of this property 
have never been framed. At present, all I know is this, 
that sums have been borrowed from the Treasury, and that 
the fund is at present greatly in debt. The annual charges 
on that fund it is here necessary to explain. ‘T'wo years 
since, the land of Ireland was relieved from the church- 
rates. ‘The charges of providing for the support of: the 
fabric of the church, and for making a provision for the 
decent performance of divine worship, were then transferred 
to the fund of which I am speaking. At the present 
moment the income is as follows:—Revenues of sees of 
bishoprics suppressed, 41,000/.; tax on future prelates, 
3,266/. But it is not necessary, perhaps, for me to go into 
the detail. The result will be, that with a present income 
amounting to about 40,000/. per annum, there will be 
charges to the amount of 70,000. Surely the first charge 
on that fund ought to be the provision for the performance 
of divine worship. The first motion, then, which ought to 
be made, should be for an exact account of that fund; andthe | 
House would then find how impossible it is to charge that 
fund with any repayment on account of advances made to 
the Irish Protestant clergy. The result to which I come 
is, that it is wise, and that it is just also, to remit, on the 
part ofsthe public, the claim on the clergy for repayment of 
their advances. 

The next question which arises will be, what course we 
are to pursue with respect to the arrears of the last year. 
As the right. hon. Gentleman has said, if we remit the 
claim for the past arrears, that settles the question;.if we 
‘establish a rent-charge on the land, that settles the question 
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as to the future; but what are we to do with the arrears of 
the intermediate time—of the year 1884? If we. adopt 
the course proposed by my right hon. friend, there will be 
an end to tithe composition altogether; that is to say, the 
occupying tenant will be relieved. To that course we 
must, In my opinion, come; we must, for the sake of peace, 
relieve him; and the question is, would you leave him sub- 
ject to a demand for arrears ?—would you vitiate the whole 
proceeding, and render it incomplete, by imposing on the 
Government the necessity of relying for the arrears on the 
civil power, or on military aid? I believe the House will 
not do that; it will not impose on the Government the 
painful alternative of seeing the law violated, or having it 
enforced by the military. If you take that alternative, some 
provision must be made for the arrears of 1834; can any 
better course be pursued, having under the Million Act a 
surplus of- 360,000/., than that of applying the surplus 
exactly on the principle on which it was applied in 1831, 
1832, and 1833—that of making advances out of it to the 
clergy, not for their benefit, but for the benefit of the 
occupying tenant? If we take that course, it will be intel- 
ligible, and the consequence will be the exemption of the 
occupying tenant from every thing in the form of a direct 
payment to the Protestant clergy. I believe that whatever 
differences exist between hon. Gentlemen on other matters, 
there are principles with respect to which there is no dif- 
ference. One is, that the existing interests of the clergy 
ought to be protected, or at least some mode of equitable 
adjustment adopted, so that they do not suffer by the very 
forbearance they have exhibited, which ought only to give 
them an additional claim on the liberality of the House— 
that is one principle; and the other is, that the land of 
Ireland is subject by law to payments on account of tithe. 
No matter what diversity of opinion exists as to its ultimate 
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appropriation, no reason whatever has been urged against 
an equitable adjustment of the claims of the clergy, and the 
leaving of the land of Ireland subject to tithe. Even those 
who contend in favour of the powers of Parliament to appro- 
priate to secular purposes the property of the Church— 
even they claim not for the landed a the right of 
exemption from tithe. 

What my right hon. friend proposes is this, that, whereas 
the whole land of Ireland is at present subject to a tithe 
composition, by a law to be passed the right to demand 
tithe shall be at an end; and over the whole of Ireland, 
partly by arrangement, and partly by compulsion, compo- 
sition shall be established in lieu. He proposes further, 
that, for every 100/. of that tithe composition (excepting in 
cases of tenants at will, and in cases of leases fallen in since 
1832) now payable by the occupying tenant, seventy-five 
per cent. shall be paid by the head landlord of Ireland, 
leaving him to recover from those who hold under him. 
This is the proposition made by my right hon. friend. He 
proposes a compulsory composition on the part of the 
landed proprietor, on the principle that was recommended 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. O’Connell) 
last year. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman then gave it 
as his opinion, that they had no choice; that compulsory 
composition was their only alternative. This took place 
in the month of July; and it will probably be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that the ground on which he opposed 
the bill then introduced was, that at so advanced a period 
of the'session there was not a possibility of making the 
landed gentlemen of Ireland acquainted with its details. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seems to doubt my state- 
iment. [Mr. O’Connell: The bill was not mine.] Although 
it might not be the hon. and learned Gentleman’s bill, yet 
¥t' was: suggestion, which fell from him when the subject 
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was under debate. I recollect his saying at that time, that 
if the Irish members present could undertake for the land- 
lords to say that it would be considered equitable by them, 
‘he should be greatly disposed to listen to it.. It is impos- 
sible to make a settlement of this sort without meeting with 
a thousand difficulties. I know it is a very difficult subject, 
but when I see the manner in which it is treated in Ireland, 
particularly the south of Ireland—when I recollect, that the 
population are Roman Catholics, I cannot find any alter- 
native. I hope hon. members from Ireland will agree to 
it, because without their consent I am quite sure there will 
be great difficulty in carrying the measure. A remission of 
‘twenty-five per cent., and relieving the tenantry from the 
obligation of paying tithes, ought in the present state of 
things to be favourably received; and I do hope, that the 
hon. Irish members of this House will lend their aid, not only 
as members of Parhament, but as friends of the landlord, 
and as friends of Ireland, to this measure, which appears to 
afford the only hope of a fair and equitable adjustment. 
These, then, are the principles of my right hon. friend’s 
proposal—to remit the sum due on account of past ad- 
vances ; to apply the balance of about 360,000/. in part to 
meet the claims of the clergy, for it will only be in part; 
to put an end altogether to the demand of tithe composition, 
or any immediate demand on the part of government or the 
clergy, on account of arrears of tithes; and for the future 
to impose an equivalent for tithes in the shape of a rent- 
charge on the land, to be paid by the landed proprietor, and 
to be recovered by him in the shape of rent. ‘That is the 
principle, and, after the most mature consideration my opi- 
nion is, that no preferable course can possibly be adopted. 
I admitted to the noble Lord (Lord Howick) that no pro- 
gress ought to be made with the measure until the question 
with respect to the appropriation of church property is 
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brought before the House. That, I believe, is to come on 
for discussion on Monday, the 80th; and, however pressing 
the necessity for some prompt step with respect to tithes, 
yet it cannot be so pressing as to render it necessary to 
decide the question even upon the principle of the measure, 
until the other most important subject to which I have ad- 
verted is brought forward; and I am quite confident, that 
my right hon. friend will not press it before. I also hope 
that, before the House involves itself in any precipitate 
resolution with respect to the appropriation of church pro- 
perty in Ireland, it will ascertain whether or not there is 
any surplus after providing for the wants of the Protestant 
Church, before it comes to any speculative conclusion upon 
the subject; and that only an absolute necessity may pre- 
vent hon. members from coming to a conclusion favourable 
to the proposition now before them. 

Mr. Hume moved that the Chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again ; but he abandoned that amendment at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Spring Rice, who substituted for it the following .— 
“‘ That it is expedient to alter and amend the laws respecting tithes 


in Ireland.” On a division this amendment was negatived by 213 
to 198, leaving a majority of 15 in favour of the original motion. 


ON THE COMMUTATION OF TITHES IN ENGLAND. 
March 24, 1835. 


On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that part of 
‘his Majesty's speech, recommending the commutation of tithes in 
England and Wales, was read, and on his motion the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee to take it into consideration. 
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‘The. Chancellor of the Exchequer then spoke as follows:— {° ; 


{ am about to cail the attention of the committee td a 
matter of not mere party consideration, but involving con- 
piderations of much general importance, attended by great 
complexity of details, and affecting to a considerable extent 
the interests of the community at large. I am about to 
submit to the consideration of the committee a measuré 
for facilitating the settlement of the Tithe-question in this 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, an object, the attainment 
of which ‘is equally desired by both sides of the House. 
If I were not to approach this question with great diffidence 
as to the merits of the plan which I have to propose, and 
great anxiety as to its results, it would argue the greatest 
indifference on my part to the opinion of the House and 
the public, or the greatest confidence in my own powers 
—a confidence quite unwarranted—when the magnitude, 
the delicacy, and the complication of the subject are con- 
sidered. It has been felt, for years, that the settlement 
of this question is a subject of the highest importance to 
the country. I am not, however, going to enter into a 
long detail of the history of this question, or to weary 
the House by a pedantic display of learning; for, looking 
at the litigation caused by tithes—looking at the variety of 
interests which the subject embraces,—considering the 
effect the levying of tithe has on cultivation, and the 
manner in which it operates to the discouragement of 
agriculture —I shall take it for granted that there is nearly 
an unanimous feeling in the House, that a change should 
be made in the mode of levying tithe. At different periods 
different plans have been proposed for the accomplishment 
of this object; and although it is not my intention to enter 
into any minute dissection of the various schemes which 
have been submitted to the House, still it is necessary that 
J shéuld take a short review of some of the later measures 
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proposed for this purpose. If I were to find that the 
principles or provisions of any one of those measures are 
preferable to those embodied in my own plan, I should not 
hesitate to adopt them, and to engraft them at once on the 
bill which I intend to bring in, since it 1s impossible to 
prepare a plan for such an object, without great distrust in 
my own powers, and great anxiety as to the probable results 
of the measure. 

In some of the former plans which were submitted to 
Parliament, with a view to the settlement of this great 
question, it was proposed that the tithes should first be 
valued, and that, after a valuation had been taken, a 
commutation for the payment of the tithe should be made 
in land, or by a payment in the nature of a corn-rent. 
Without going into the details of those plans, I apprehend 
that a measure based on those principles would not at 
present give satisfaction. If, again, I were to bring for- 
ward a measure which should recognise any principle that 
excludes all consideration of the forbearance of the clergy- 
man in levying the tithe—a measure which should be 
founded on the abstract value of the tithe taken, solely 
with reference to the crop—I apprehend that the great 
body of the tithe-payers would protest against that mode 
of settling the question, and would entreat to be left in 
the situation in which they were found. I believe it is 
generally acknowledged that, in any agreement made for 
composition of tithe practically, the clergyman of the 
Church of England exhibits much greater forbearance than 
the lay impropriator. I say, then, that on account of the 
opposition which would be offered to this principle by the 
payer of tithes, the insertion of such a provision would, at 
once, obstruct the success of the measure. 

I will next advert to the propositions on this subject sub- 
mitted to the House, in the years 1833 and 1834, by a 
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noble Lord, then a member of the House, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had paid great attention to 
the subject, was perfectly acquainted with its details, and 
deeply interested in its successful and final settlement. He 
had deemed it his duty to attend carefully to the provisions 
embodied in those plans, and if, on a companson with my 
own, I had considered the principles they contain better 
adapted to the accomplishment of the object proposed, I 
should have felt no hesitation in adopting them; and if 
Lord Althorp were now a member of this House, I should 
hope for his concurrence and assistance, in perfecting the 
measure which he was about to introduce. That noble 
Lord, in the year 1833, attempted to settle the question by 
proposing a voluntary arrangement for the payment of 
tithe, between the parties interested. It was intended by 
that measure, to give them the liberty to enter into a 
voluntary and amicable arrangement, which was to last for 
a year; but, after that year had elapsed, it gave either 
party the power to appoint a valuator for himself, and to 
call on the other party to appoint one on his own behalf, 
and then it provided that the tithes should be valued on 
the basis which these valuators, so appointed, might propose. 
The noble Lord, however, felt the difficulty that would 
result from this arrangement; and it was subsequently 
proposed, that the average payment for tithes, of the last 
seven years, should form the basis of composition. The 
bill was so far compulsory in its enactments, that it made 
it necessary that the actual payment of tithes, taken on the 
average for the last seven years, should form the unvarying 
basis of the measure. But the objection raised against this 
plan was, that there were very different degrees of forbear- 
ance or discretion—call it what you please—exhibited in 
levying tithe. In some parts of the country, and under 
certain circumstances, great severity had been exercised in 
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collecting it, while in other places, and from the operation 
of local circumstances, or from the lenity of particular 
clergymen, great indulgence had been shown to the tithe- 
payer; there was consequently a very great difference 
between the rates of tithe paid by the tithe-payers of 
different places in different parts of the country. The 
details of this bill came under the notice of the agri- 
cultural committee, and they appeared to that committee 
altogether most objectionable; and the noble Lord, at a 
subsequent period of the session, declared that, in conse- 
quence of the objections made, not on the part of the 
tithe-owners, but of the tithe-payers, he would withdraw 
the compulsory part of the measure; and afterwards 
abandoning the rest of the bill, the law remained unaltered. 

In 1834, another noble Lord proposed a bill for the set- 
tlement of the same question. He openly avowed, that so 
little did he feel any party-considerations to be involved in 
this measure, so little was he prejudiced in favour of the 
plan which he had devised, that though he thought his mea- 
sure better than that of the other noble Lord, if any hon. 
member, on reflection, considered that plan preferable, he 
should be foremost to express a hope that that member 
would give notice of his intention to bring that measure for- 
ward again, in order that the two bills might be compared 
together, and that the House might be enabled to adopt 
that which was, on the whole, best fitted to accomplish the 
professed object of both. The bill of 1834 was drawn with 
great care and attention; and the object which it contem- 
plated was the commutation of tithe for a money payment. 
The bill was rather complicated in its provisions; but, 
though the details were numerous, and the subject exceed- 
ingly dry, I must intreat the attention of the House, while 
I attempt to explain in what respect the principles of that 
measure differ from the one which I mean to propose. 
That bill included three objects—first, the substitution of 
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a money payment in lieu of tithe, which money ‘payment 
was to bear a fixed proportion to the rent payable on the 
land. The bill then gave a power of redemption to the 
owner of the land, after the money payment was determined 
upon, on paying a certain number of years’ (I believe 
twenty-five years’) purchase. In case that redemption did 
not take place, there was then a power to convert the money 
payment into a rent-charge, which was to be permanently 
settled on the land. The mode in which that was to be ef- 
fected was this:—The secretary of state had a power to 
appoint valuators, in districts which he had a power to con- 
stitute. He was to authorize the division of a county into 
certain districts, and in each of those districts to appoint a 
valuer of tithes and a valuer of land. That valuer, so ap- 
pointed, was to fix a value upon the land in each parish 
within the district to which he was appointed. He was to 
divide the whole of the land into two classes; first into 
arable land, and then into that which was not arable, and 
which, though not pasture, he should, for the sake of being 
understood, call pasture-land. The arable land was to be 
that which had been under tillage for the five preceding 
years. ‘The valuer was then to ascertain the amount of 
the tithes which had been paid on each description of tithe- 
able land in each parish. He was not to value, but to as- 
certain the actual amount of tithes which had been levied 
during the five preceding years, and to determine what 
amount of tithes, so ascertained, properly attached to the 
land which was arable, and that which was not. These 
awards from each parish of the district, (the values and 
amounts to which I have adverted having been ascertained, ) 
were to be transmitted to the quarter-sessions. Then a 
mean was to be selected between the amount of tithes pay- 
able for each quality of land and an average struck of what 
the 'rate of substituted tithe was subsequently to be. This 
tithe-rate was to be applicable to the whole of each sort of 
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land in the district. Supposing the mean for arable land, 
upon ascertaining the amount in each parish in the dis- 
trict, and the mean for pasture, to be 5s. and 2s. 6d. in the 
pound, then the proportion of rate in proportion to the 
amount of rent, was to attach for a certain period. From 
the amount of tithe, however, which had been actually 
paid, the amount of rates and charges was to be deducted 
in each case, and the actual amount of tithes after such 
deduction was to be the basis of the collection of tithe 
payments. 

It appears to me, after the most mature consideration, 
that there would be great obstacles in satisfactorily exe- 
cuting such a measure. ‘There is that degree of complica- 
tion attending it which would make it very difficult to work 
it satisfactorily. In the first place, there was to be a valua- 
tion of the annual profit of the land in each parish of every 
particular district. Now, unless in making that valuation 
great care were taken, there would be very uncertain 
results; because I apprehend that the value of a farm or 
land cannot be ascertained with reference merely to the 
quality of the land, or its productiveness; the considerations 
that influence a tenant in holding the land are of some 
importance; an inquiry into the state of the buildings on 
the land, and into many other minute particulars, would be 
necessary; and this sort of information being to be col- 
lected with respect to every acre of titheable land through- 
out the country, it would be almost impossible to come at 
perfect accuracy. The consequence could hardly fail to 
be, that ground would exist for innumerable remonstrances 
and complaints. The second difficulty which I apprehend 
is this:—The tithe was not to be valued by the valuer; 
the valuer was to determine what was the amount of the 
tithe for the five preceding years, and to apportion that 
amgunt of tithe to the arable land and the land not arable. 
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The valuer, then, was to apportion the total amount of the 
tithe collected to the arable and pasture land in each 
parish. Now, I believe, that great difficulty would be 
practically found in making that apportionment. It might 
be easy to determine the amount of tithe received from any 
given farm, but it would be very difficult for any valuer—a 
stranger, perhaps, to that part of the country—to deter- 
mine what was the amount of the tithe which had actually, 
for the last five years, been paid for the portion that was 
pasture land, and what amount was actually paid for the 
portion that was arable. It should be observed, that the 
valuer was not to determine what amount ought to have 
been paid, but what had been the actual payments on 
account of tithe, and what the payments on account of the 
arable land, and what those on account of the pasture Jand. 
This, however, it was necessary to ascertain before the 
tithe-rate could be determined. I come now to the third 
difficulty. From the amount of tithe so determined, the 
total amount of which was to constitute the tithe-rate in 
each parish, the poor-rates and charges were to be de- 
ducted. But the rates and charges varied so much in dif- 
ferent parishes that, after having so deducted, in the case 
of each parish, the rates and charges, when they came to 
apply the invariable rate in districts, they would find, that 
in many parishes in which the rates were low, people would 
be complaining of the amount of tithe fixed on them, while 
those in which they were high would, comparatively, be 
greatly benefited. 

It appears to me, therefore, that these are serious diffi- 
eulties in detail, in the way of satisfactorily carrying into 
execution this plan. But, suppose those objections to be 
ebviated—suppose that the payments on account of tithe 
for the last five years were precisely ascertained, there 
would even then remain considerable difficulty. The re- 
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turns were to be made to the quarter sessions, and the 
district to which the tithe-rate was to be applied was not to 
be determined with reference to the value of the land, but 
was to be the county district—the division in which certain 
justices of the peace act. Now, it is clear that that was 
a totally arbitrary assumption, or division, without reference 
to the quality of the land; and these districts include land 
of different qualities. Under these circumstances, suppose 
they had valued the land accurately, the tithe-rate might 
have given great dissatisfaction. It was possible, that, if 
they spread the total amount of the tithe over the whole 
district, the result might have been fair to the whole body 
of the land-owners and the whole body of the clergy; but 
that was not enough. If, in any one district, the result was, 
to aggravate the tithe, it would be no consolation to the 
particular parish whose burden was so aggravated, to tell 
them that the balance was fairly struck, and that they would 
find that in a corresponding parish the tithe was propor- 
tionately small. To refer them to the more fortunate state 
of their neighbours would, in all probability, increase their 
dissatisfaction. 

But I very much doubt if the House could assume the 
general principle with respect to a large district, of a fixed 
population, between the amount of tithe and the amount of 
rent; that must depend upon two considerations, which are 
entirely distinct from each other. ‘The amount of the tithe 
is determined by the produce of the land: the amount of 
the rent is not determined by the actual produce of the 
land, but by the expense of cultivation. Let us suppose 
the case of one farm of a certain extent, that produces, 
say 100 quarters of wheat, which would sell for 3002. ; 
and let us suppose that the expense of cultivation on that 
farm is only 200/., that would leave a clear profit of 100/. 
to remunerate the farmer, out of which the rent would be 
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paid.,, Let ug next take another farm, exactlyequal shee; 
tent, and. which produces exactly the samecqyantityiid. 
cern, but the expense of the eultivation of which is.Q50h: 
instead of 200/. The amount of the tithe being precisely: 
the same in both instances, the proportion * which:'the. 
tithe would bear to the profit would be as twenty: to:a 
hundred in the one case, and twenty to fifty in the other: : 
It.is not necessary to calculate all the propositions; the. 
principle applies universally. dit 
Jt appears to me that the principle which assumes.a. 
fixed proportion between the rent and the tithe, and: 
applies that universally, must be subject to the objection I: 
have just stated, and must preclude the satisfactory opera- 
tion of any Bill founded upon it. Take what districts 
you would, and let the quarter sessions come to what de-: 
cision they might, it would be found that the value of the land 
depends so much on the quality and the expense of culti- 
vation, that, though the difference might not in genera] be 
so great as in the example which I have quoted, still the , 
consequence of such a plan would be to reduce the 
amount of the tithe in some parishes, and raise it in: 
others—injuring some farmers, perhaps ruining them, and 
conferring a corresponding advantage on others. I wil} 
take, by way of illustration, a district in Sussex, which in-:: 
cludes soil on the north side of the Downs and soil on the 
south side. There is a great disparity between the value: 
of the land in these two divisions of the county, and. alee 
between the amount of the rent and the tithes; notwith-.; 
standing this, however, the average must be struck from the: 
estimate of the whole value of the land and the amount, of::: 
the tithes. ‘The consequence, therefore, would be to applg., - 
a rate which would reduce the amount of the tithe raised 
in the parish which has the rich land, and increase. it ite:+ 
the, parish which has the. poor land, The result would be }. 
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exactly the opposite te that which, on the whole, was desir- ' 
able. Suppose that on the light land on the north side of 
the Downs, the rent of which is 9s. an acre, the value of 
the tithe is 3e.; and suppose that on the land on the 
south side of the Downs, the value of which 1s 40s. an 
acre, the amount of the tithe is 4s.; if we assume that 
these two parishes are a fair estimate of the parishes on 
each side of the Downs, and if we take the whole amount 
of the value of the land, and the amount of the tithe 
payable, and strike a mean between them—if the value of 
the tithe were 3s. an acre, and the land were worth only 
9s.—the payment would be more than 1s. 8d. in the pound; 
but if the tithe were 4s. an acre, and the land were worth 
40s. then the payment would be only 2s. in the pound. 
Thus it would be found that an attempt to strike an 
average between the two, and apply the principle uniformly 
throughout the district, would be to increase the amount 
of tithe received by the owner of the tithes in the poor 
parish, and to diminish the amount received by the owner 
of tithes in the rich parish. The result would be, that in 
those very parishes in which the tithes are at present 
not sufficient, and require an increase, they would be re- 
duced, while in the parishes most distressed, and in which 
they were most onerous, they would be increased. I be- 
lieve that any measure which should call on parties to pay 
an increased amount of tithe would create so much dis- 
satisfaction, that nothing would reconcile them to it. In 
fact, if the result were to increase the burden of tithes, 
there would be a degree of dissatisfaction which no reason- 
ing as to the general advantages of any measure would be 
sufficient to allay. 

On account, then, of the complication of the plan, of the 
dificulty of applying it universally, on account of a part 
of it tending to raise the tithe in some parishes and 
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diminish itm others, and the dissatisfaction which J believe 
would be. the consequence, after. mature reflection—for I 
assure the House that Iam in no way prejudiced against 
the measure on account of the quarter from which it 
emanated—taking all these circumstances into considera- 
tion, I retain the opinion which I expressed .when the 
measure was originally proposed to the House I still 
think, it possible that some other plan may be suggested 
less exeeptionable, and less complicated, which may, 
on the whole, give more satisfaction. I have stated the 
reasons why the plan which I have to propose is not 
founded——first, on the actual valuation of tithes—secondly 
on a mere reference to the average receipts for the last 
seven years, and—thirdly, on the principle of the noble 
Lord, who assumed a fixed proportion between rent and 
tithes, and applied it universally over a given district. 
Having excluded these three principles, the question was, 
on what principle could any other measure be founded? 
I have no hesitation in saying, that the principle which I 
have always considered preferable to any other is that of 
giving the most perfect facility and the greatest possible 
encouragement to the voluntary commutation of tithes. 

In the first place, in favour of the voluntary commutation 
af tithes, I would refer to a document which was presented 
to the House by my right hon. friend, the member, for the 
University of Cambridge. It was an account of the several 
parishes in England and Wales in which the commutation 
of the great and small tithes has been authorized by. any 
Act of Parliament, distinguishing those cases in which, al- 
lotments have. been given in heu.of tithes. Before ,hon. 
Gentlemen form an opinion on this subject, it is impeoxtant 
that they should examine this document, in which they. will 
fd: an account ef the number.of private Acts. passed, fram 

: 1767 to 1830. The paper was drawn up with, gneat eaxe, 
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and, amongst other things, specified whether land was’ al- 
lotted, whether there had been corn-rents or money-pay- 
ments, whether the commutation was for small or great 
tithes or for all tithes, and also whether or not the parish 
to which reference was made was a parish in which there 
had been any new enclosure. The House will, therefore, 
be able to judge of the extent to which commutation has 
taken place: in the new enclosures. It appears that in up- 
wards of 1,000 parishes there have been voluntary agree- 
ments, under which a commutation of tithes has been 
effected. Now it may be recollected that such agreements 
are subject to the greatest difficulties, and to a very great 
expense. In each of the cases there was first the labour to 
be undertaken of procuring a private bill, and next there 
was the cost of such a measure. On some of those Acts a 
sum of not less than 2,000/. has even been expended. I 
propose to remove the impediment of that labour, and to 
put an end to the expense; having done which, I cannot 
help thinking that great inducements would exist for the 
establishment of voluntary commutation ; and I believe that 
great progress would speedily be made in carrying it into 
effect. Taking into consideration the facts, that in some 
parishes a modus has been adopted; that in some there are 
small tithes, and in others great tithes; that in some there 
are three or four parties entitled to the tithes, such as the 
vicar, the rector, and the lay impropriator, each entitled to 
his share—considering all these circumstances, I am afraid 
that: it would be difficult to lay down a general rule by 
which any party having to arbitrate between these different 
claimants could decide at all satisfactorily what 1s due to each. 

Then what is the rule that I would lay down? I propose 
to call in aid the principle of justice, I propose to enable 
parties to determine the question for themselves; and the 
rule, .if universally applied, might preclude the necessity of 
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application to the law, The rule I would recommend is 
that of local knowledge, a sense of common interest, a de- 
sire to effect a settlement, a disposition to remove all diffi, 
culties, and to get rid of the expenses. Such a rule is 
applicable to all the different circumstances of, various 
parishes, and would, I think, succeed better than any other. 
It would give great encouragement to commutation; but 
would facilitate it on a new principle. I must, however, 
explain some of the means by which I propose to assist’,in 
effecting this object. In the first place, I propose, if the 
legislature will sanction it, a commission of persons, who 
should superintend the whole, and the smaller the number 
of persons who should compose the commission the better; 
and that the commissioners should have the power of ap- 
pointing an assistant-commission. I would propose also, 
that every parish in this country, after due notice to the 
tathe~owner and tithe-payer, should be entitled to meet for 
the purpose of considering the possibility of effecting an 
amicable settlement. Parties might be allowed to meet. 
without such a notice; but I think it would be better for a. 
notice to be given in every case, for the purpose of in- 
viting all interested—to whom the assistant-commissioners 
would communicate their views—to attend. I believe, that 
one reason why commutations have not been more frequently 
made is this—though many may wish to have the advan- 
tages tobe derived from them, and be desirous of seeing 
them effected, still what is every body’s business is no one’s: 
others may be terrified by the Tithe Act—some are igno- 
rant of the form of application to Parliament for an, Act.. 
Then there are parties whose interest would tempt them to 
make: an effort with such a view, but the trouble, labour, 
and difficulty of procuring the consent of individuals, as 
every body must know, who has been at all engaged jn, local 
business, are enough to deter from exertions for the pyblic 
good. 
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' T'would invite, therefore, after due notice, a meeting of 
thé tithe-owners and the tithe-payers, and would empower 
tle commissioners to send down an assistant-commissioner 
possessing a full knowledge of the law on the subject, to 
be present at the meeting, to hear their complaints, to ex- 
plain the law to the parties, and to explain to them the 
principles on which they ought to act. I would not bind 
the assistant-commissioner to any particular terms, but to 
look at all the circumstances, to be in one sense merely 
amicus curiae, to suggest what might appear to be right, 
and then to leave it entirely to the parties. I would pro- 
vide, that in case two-thirds in point of value of the tithe- 
payers should agree with the tithe-owner, then that their 
consent should bind the other tithe-payers. If the tithe- 
owner, however, and two-thirds of the tithe-payers should 
consent, still I would not allow that to be valid until after 
it should have been submitted to the commissioners in 
London, who should review the circumstances, in order to 
prevent fraud and collusion, and, after giving their consent, 
that decision I would enact should be final. I would then 
propose that the money payment for substitution should be 
what ts commonly called a corn-rent in lieu of tithes, which 
eorn-rent should be subject, at the option of each party, to 
a periodical revision, and should vary only according to the 
price of corn. I am not disposed to take the price of wheat 
alone, for it has not of late borne a fixed proportionate 
value to the value of other corn, but would take the pe- 
riddical variation of the money payment in the shape of 
corh-rent, to be determined by a reference to the price of 
all ‘kinds of grain, corn, wheat, and barley. I would not 
impose on any parish the necessity of the attendance of 
the assistant commissioner; if the parishioners could,’ by 
an°amicable arrangement, come to a settlement. amongst 
thi‘inselves, there is no reason why they should not be 
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allowed to do'so; but I would net permit the agreement’ to 
be binding till it had received the assent of the eommis- 
sioners. Where the living is not in the Crown,’ but in the 
hands of the dignitaries of the church, it would be ‘néees- 
sary to get the consent of the bishop; but that there’ might 
be uniformity, the whole must be under the ¢ontrol of the 
commissioners, and the bishops should be represented ‘to a 
certain extent, by giving the appointment of one of the 
three commissioners to the church, or by the application of 
some general principle of that law. Where the amount of 
corn-rent might be to be determined, of course it would be 
necessary that there should be an assessment, and that 
should be made by the authority of the assistant-commis- 
sioner. I also propose, in the case of a modus, to allow 
the parties to refer the matter, by way of arbitration, and 
for the purpose of an amicable arrangement, to the com- 
missioners in London; but if they required it, I would not 
debar them from the privilege of the ordinary proceeding. 
What I intend to offer is, that the parties might have their 
cases decided by the commissioners without incurring any 
expense. Seeing the number of cases in which, by the 
consent of both parties, land is granted in lieu of tithes, I 
would permit, with the consent of both parties, in any 
given time, a portion of land to be set aside in lieu of a 
money payment; but the substitution should wholly be in 
the first instance a money payment. The remedies I would 
give for the recovery of a rent-charge would be by action 
or distress, or a summary remedy by the magistrates, if 
the sum were below a certain amount. In the case of 
lands on lease, I would permit the tithe-rent to be paid by 
the lessee, allowing him to deduct the amount so paid from 
the head landlord. The period I should propose for 
periodical revisions should be every seven years. In order 
to provide for changes in the value of corn, it should: be 
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allowable: for either party to vary the amount of the corn- 
rent according to the average prices of corn for the pre- 
eding seven years. I intend to limit the operation of this 
bill to five years, giving it only such further continuance 
as might be necessary for the purpose of completing any 
agreements that had been made under it. 
When I reflect that, by the measure which I submit to 
the House, each party, the tithe-owners and the tithe- 
‘ payers in every parish, would be free from the expense and 
. trouble of applying to Parliament for a private Act, I 
cannot help thinking that the effect would be, to afford 
such great facilities that, general attention being once 
directed to the subject, the commutation of tithes would be 
adopted on the most satisfactory principle, I mean by 
mutual and voluntary agreement, in great numbers of 
instances. At first, I dare say, the progress made would 
not be considerable ; there would probably be some 
angry discussion and some extravagant claims on either 
side; but the measure would, at all events, succeed in 
some few instances, and, the advantages attending the 
arrangement becoming known, I have no doubt that it would 
be generally adopted. The assistant-commissioner being 
able at his next visit to give a satisfactory account of the 
benefits derived from it in other quarters, the fair conclu- 
sion is, that such representations would have their effect. 
My expectation is, that long before the expiration of the 
‘tithe commutation commission, an amicable commutation 
of tithes would be effected in most parts of this country. 
‘I feel sure, at least, of this, that the arrangement would be 
found far more efficient than any plan for compulsory 
commutation. If it were only the actual experience to be 
.gained. by this measure, if it were only the knowledge to 
be acquired of what would satisfy each party, I think that 
-would be a sufficient inducement to the legislature to pass 
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this, bill. Ip would,.at all events; enable it, zm-the case of 
parties. who had, declined, te avail themselves iafiate powers, 
to, determine what would be the most equitable: ptinesple lin 
which to found a compulsory commutation, ‘I think ‘i¢ ide- 
sirable to make this bill as simple and iatelligibleas poe- 
‘sible. . The object is to get a fixed money payment.-in: dren 
of tithe, and thus to put an end to the discouragemenit:of 
agriculture—to that discouragement of improvement which 
arises from the uncertain payments, and the demand for.in- 
creased tithe in proportion to those improvements. . .I'db 
not propose, therefore, to burden the measure withthe ques- 
tion of redemption. First let us establish the commutation, 
hereafter we can determine as to the manner in which. the 
redemption should be effected. 

I do not think it necessary to detain the House ee 
the details will be best ascertained by a reference to the 
bill itself; if I should go into them, I fear that I should be 
rendering my statements too obscure. By consenting to 
this measure, the House will facilitate the commutation 
of tithe, leaving the matter to be decided by the common 
and voluntary consent of parties chiefly interested, while ut 
the same time an effectual security will be provided, inas- 
much as it will be subject always to the control.of the 
commission, in the constitution of which I give the Church 
a voice, in order to prevent any injury to its interests. In 
adopting that course I hope that a foundation will be laid 
in the safest and most satisfactory manner for the settle- 
ment of a question which has been the theme of discussion 
for ages, which has been productive of great expense in the 
‘shape of litigation, and has, I am afraid, been the cause jof 
“much local irritation, which I am cunvinced has gnly, been 
" prevented from breaking out into serious mischief, by: the 
‘forbearance and temperate discretion of those who areyinte- 
‘ested in the levying of tithes. It is impossible, as I have 
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already observed, to read the testimony of those who ate 
most persorially conversant with the operation of tithes in 
adl ‘their: bearmgs, without feeling satisfied that the conduct 
of the elergy'of this country, as a body, in respect to the 
eolleetion: of ‘tithe, entitles them to the character of the 
greatest liberality; having, in fact, sacrificed every personal 
iand. pecuniary interest to their desire and anxiety for maiti- 
taining a relation of friendly good-will among those‘ over 
whose spiritual interests they are called to preside. It is 
.bedause I feel that the landowner has a chief interest ‘in the 
arrangement of this question, and because I feel convinced, 
frem past experience, that the clergy are desirous of seeing 
it settled in a manner which, consistently with equitable prin- 
ciples, might be fruitless of litigation and unhappy collision 
with their parishioners, that I entertain a confident hope that 
the surest mode of laying the foundation, if not for an im< 
mediate, at least for a speedy and permanent settlement, is 
to be found in the amicable compromise and voluntary 
agreement of both parties immediately interested. I con- 
clude therefore by moving the following resolution :—*“ That 
it is expedient to give facilities for the commutation of tithe 
in the several parishes of England and Wales, and for a pay- 
ment in money in substitution thereof, to be charged on the 
titheable lands in each parish—such payment to be subject to 
variation at stated periods, according to the prices of corn ; or 
for the allotment of land in lieu of tithe in parishes where- 
in the parties concerned may consent to such allotment.” 
In:answer to a question by Mr. John Stanley, 


"The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, in reference to 
‘the ¢onstitution of the commission, that the archbishop of 
Canterbury should have the appointment of one member, 
atid ‘the other two commissioners should be nominated by 


the Crown. [tf was not necessary that the members should 
be élergymen. 
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Mz. Gishorne, wished te know whether the de¢ision of. the com- 
miasiouers as to moduses should in all cases be conclusive, or whe- 
ther, when parties wished, there might not be an appeal to another 
court ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that the question 
of moduses had been very much narrowed by the late Lord 
Tenterden’s Act. His desire would be to leave the matter 
always to the consent of parties. If they wished to avoid 
expense, he would encourage them to be guided by the com- 
mission; but if they insisted on a trial by jury, there would 
be no objection. 


In answer to questions proposed by Mr. Lennard, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said: The first qisstion 
is, whether the occupiers of land, having only a temporary in- 
terest, shall have power to subject the land to a permanent 
charge. Now, my proposition is, that the consent of two- 
thirds in value of the landowners shall be obtained ; and in the 
case of the occupier of land, he is to be bound to give notice to 
the landowner before the agreement of two-thirds can be ra- 
tified. The second objection originates in the possibility of 
land varying in value, but that will apply to all leases and 
corn-rents, The security against injustice in this case 
will be, that it is a voluntary commutation. The duty, of 
the parties themselves will be to consider all those mat- 
ters which refer to the possible change in the value of land, 
&c.; and act accordingly. But the experience of five years 
to which the act will be limited, may enable them better 
to determine what compulsory principle the legislature 
should apply in cases of that kind. My opinion is, that, the 
charge should depend, not so much on the actual value of 
the land, as on the value of the tithes likely to be deniyed 
from it. 4 eed 

Various other questions having been put in the course of the dis- 
cussion which ensued, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— ,,,, 
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‘i -think that I shall best consult the convenience ‘of the 
House if, before any further questions are put, I proceed 
to answer those which have been already addressed to me. 
As the present is only the first stage of the bill, every 
body will see that there are strong reasons why I should 
not pledge myself to the answers I might give upon the 
different points which have been raised during the discus- 
sion. I was certain of deriving great advantage from the 
discussion which I have already heard; and perhaps the 
best course which I can adopt will be, not to pledge 
myself in my reply to those points which have been pressed 
upon my attention. In reply to the hon. member for the 
city of London (Mr. Grote) I must observe that, where 
tithe comes in the shape of personal tithe, or of tithe upon 
houses, it is a subject of great difficulty. I have attended 
to that subject, but I cannot say that it will form any part 
of the present bill. I believe that the bill of Lord Althorp 
did not attempt to settle the difficulty which always must 
exist in the commutation of tithe in town parishes. An 
hon. and gallant Gentleman has asked me whether I would 
not compose my board of five commissioners. To this I 
reply that I prefer a board of three commissioners. It 
appears to me as a practical man, that the smaller a board 
of commissioners is, the greater is the responsibility resting 
on each commissioner, and that the greater the responsi- 
bility of each commissioner is, the more satisfactory is the 
exercise of the power with which he is intrusted. I 
propose that two of the commissioners shall be appointed 
by the Crown, and a third by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I place the appointment of the third commissioner in the 
power of the Archbishop of Canterbury in order to invest 
him with that power which is now exercised by the bishops 
in preventing incumbents from injuring the interests of 
their successors by improvident compositions. ‘To give the 
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Church a countervailing influence fer this'power in:the contr. 
mission, J, yest the appointment of one commissioner im the. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to which I. think ‘there icau bd: 
no objection. Another hon. member has asked me: whether 
the consent of two-thirds of the landowners in a parasii to: 
a.composition would be compulsory on the remaining third.’ 
I am aware that there might be devices to saddle ‘a third of 
the landowners with a burthen that was unjust. It is to pre- 
vent any occurrences of that nature that I should appoint this 
commission, for I think that there would be a great objection 

to,making these voluntary compositions obligatory upon all 

parties, without some superintending power. To prevent 

one-third, of the landowners from being overborne by the 

remaining two-thirds, I provide that no contract shall be 

valid until it has been considered by the superintending 

board in London. That board will receive any remon- 

strance that may be sent to it from any who consider them- 

selves aggrieved, and thus, I trust, injustice will be 

prevented 

Another hon. Gentleman has asked, whether it would 

not be just to include other elements besides those which 

I have mentioned to determine the variations of the average. 

Now I cannot concur in the propriety of taking in meat as 

one of those elements. ‘Though of late years it has bees 

assumed that the price of wheat bears a certain proportion 

to the price of other provisions, I am not inclined to admit 
the correctness of the assumption. I think that the com- 

bined price of barley, oats, and wheat, would be a better and 

a, sufficient test. The commutation rent might be te-: 
adjusted at the end of any given number of years, accordihg’ 
to the then average price of wheat, barley, and oats.. Ifthe; 
composition were to be septennial, it would be formed:'on- 
the average of seven, years. If it were decennial, it would:be; 
foymed on the average of ten years. The fewer the elements‘ 
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taken ‘into. consideration the better; for, if more wete 
taken, the bill would lose that simplicity which is, I 
think, its chief recommendation. Another hon. Gentleman 
asked me this question—supposing that two thirds of the 
landowners should not concur in the composition, would 
the remaining one-third have it in their power to make an 
amicable artangement with the incumbent? The dill will 
not contain a provision of that kind; and in my opinion 
great caution should be exercised before any such provision 
is'acceded to. The public advantage would not be ad- 
vanced by it; for it would not be right in principle to grant 
to two or three individuals the power of making a private 
contract with the tithe-owner, and to leave to the clergyman 
the odium of collecting the remainder of his‘ tithes in kind. 
It admits of great doubt whether such an arrangement would 
not in practice prove most unsatisfactory. 

In reply to the question of another hon. member, I must 
observe that, when the tithe-owner had the consent of two- 
thirds of the landowners, and of the superintending board, 
the arrangement should be perpetual. ‘To a question put 
by Sir Robert Price, I answer, that the bill will admit 
voluntary commutations. The commissioner will be at 
liberty to call the landowners together, to suggest, in cases 
of doubt and difficulty, an amicable arrangement, and to 
facilitate an agreement between them and the tithe-owners. 
He may say to them—*“ You will be fighting a question 
of modus for ever—you will be removing one difficulty only 
to-start another—let me propose an amicable arrangement, 
and so put an end to every legal difficulty in which you 
either are or may be involved.” I think that giving such a 
power to the commissioners will put a stop to much Iliti- 
gation, Avs to settling the difficulties in the way of epm- 
position which may arise in every parish, I cannot pretend 
to:any such thing; and if I were to attempt it, the points’ 
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of difficalty under this new law would be ae unanercs 7 
those now’ éxisting under the old law. 
‘Mk. Parrott wished to know whether the burden was to retiain 


on the owner or the occupier of the land? Was any abatement to 
be made where the land was highly cultivated? . ° — 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said: The tithe j r 
to be levied on the occupying tenant, who will have the 
right to deduct the amount of it from the rent which he 
owes to his landlord. With respect to abatement, there 
was @ power given by Lord Althorp’s bill to make an 
abatement; but if parties made a voluntary arrangement 
among themselves, my bill would give no power to the 
commissioners to make any abatement from it. One 
word with respect to compulsory arrangement. If I had 
prepared a bill to make a compulsory adjustment of 
tithe, I should not have hesitated to give the commis- 
sioners power to make an abatement. But I have not pre- 
pared any such bill, as I have seen various attempts made 
to attain that object, and all of them ineffectual. I do not 
believe that any one general plan for a compulsory arrange- 
ment can be adapted to districts differmg so much in 
local circumstances as the county of Cumberland and the 
county of Kent. Indeed, I do not think that any general 
plan of that kind can be devised which would give satis- 
faction to the tithe-payers throughout the kingdom. The 
best mode, as it appears to me, of getting ultimately at a 
compulsory arrangement, is to try first the voluntary 
plan, to see where it succeeds, and to note where it fails. 
Then, when additional mformation’ has been gained from 
various quarters, the House may steer its course through 
all the difficulties attending the compulsory plan. What i 
principally. deprecate is, the making a compulsory arrange- 
teent as an experiment, and the failing init. To fail in 
such, an ‘arrangement would throw the whole question back 
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for years;..but,to fail in this voluntary plan would lose no 
present advantage; the country would be just where it was 
—just as well off as before, and then the House might 
consider, whether it would not adopt a compulsory arrange- 
ment. I will confess that I am more sanguine than many 
hon. Gentlemen appear to be with regard to the success of 
this voluntary plan. 

In the accounts relating to the property-tax, there is 
some information respecting the amount of tithe which 
was taken in kind in 1810. In that year the amount of 
tithes was 2,353,000./, of which there was under composi~ 
tion 1,932,0007. Therefore the amount of tithe not 
under composition, or in other words, taken in kind, was 
421,000. ‘Thus, not more than one-fifth part, or speak- 
ing more accurately, only eighteen per cent of all tithes 
collected in England and Wales in 1810 was taken in 
kind. Now, all tithe compositions existing at present are 
voluntary arrangements under private Acts of Parlia- 
ment. ‘There are:some parishes in which a composition on 
the principle of a corn-rent under a voluntary arrange- 
ment, sanctioned afterwards by private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, has perfectly succeeded. I would instance two 
parishes, the parish of Lancaster, and the parish of Cock- 
ermouth. In 1824, an arrangement of this kind took place 
in the parish of Lancaster. A commissioner was ap- 
pointed by an Act. The vacancy, when it occurred, was 
to be filled up by the justices at the quarter sessions. A 
corn-rent of 1,3858/. was to be payable in lieu of tithes. 
The expense was apportioned among certain townships in 
@ manner specified in the Act. There was to be a de- 
cennial re-adjustment on the appeal of the vicar, or one or 
more owners of houses and lands at the quarter seasions, 
but the amount was not to be reduced below 1,368.4 <A 
new apportionment might be made decennially, by appeal 
to the quarter sessions of owners of the yearly value of 
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100/. That act has worked well, and no objection has been 
taken, or indeed can be taken, to the principle on which 
it is founded. Inthe parish of Cockermouth a composi- 
tion has taken place on the principle of a corn-rent, and 
there too the plan has worked well. ‘Now, I do not see 
why, in a great number of parishes, where no great ex- 
pense would be incurred in carrying the plan into execution, 
the same principle might not be applied. 

An hon. member has proposed, that land as well as 
money, should be assigned to the incumbent in lieu of 
tithes. He proposed, that land should be given to the 
clergyman where spare land could be found in the parish. 
In the case of enclosures, where spare land could be found, 
such a plan might be advantageous; but I am afraid, that 
the general adoption of it would only increase the difficulty 
of commutation. I do not exclude land from being given 
in lieu of tithe, but I would take a corn-rent as the rule, 
and land as the exception. The practice of Scotland 
proves, that there is nothing in the principle of my bill 
to prevent it from working well. I am glad to find, that 
the House has received my plan so well. If, in the pro- 
gress of the bill, any alterations should be suggested, cal- 
culated to improve it, I shall be ready to give them the 
most careful consideration. I shall proceed at present on 
the voluntary principle, for I think that any compulsory 
arrangement would but compromise the success of that 
commutation, which we are so anxious to accomplish. 

In answer to a further question from Mr. Grote, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the expenses of 
the commissioners and other officers would be paid out of a 
public fund, but that the expenses of the surveyors, valuers 
and witnesses, must be paid by the landowners interested in 
the commutation, except in certain cases, which he would 
specify hereafter. 


The Resolution was then agreed to. 
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March 26, 1835. 


Mr. Tooke asked if it was the intention of the Government to 
oppose the motion of which he had given notice—namely, for an 
‘ Address to his Majesty. beseeching him to grant his royal charter 
of incorporation to the University of London, as approved in the 
year 1881, by the then law officers of the Crown, and containing 
no other restriction than against confe:ring degrees in divimty and 
in medicine °” 

Mr. Goulburn replied that it was his intention to move an amend- 
ment to this effect—that his Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to order copies of the memorials which had been presented against 
the charter that had been applied for, together with an account of 
the proceedings before the privy council. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose amidst loud cries of 
“Question !” and “ Divide!” and thus addressed the House :— 


I take it for granted, from the general demand that is 
made in the lower part of the House for an immediate 
division, that the Gentlemen assembled there are perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the motion on which they 
are going to divide, that they have maturely weighed the 
preposal upon which they are going to address the Crown, 
and, therefore, that they consider there no longer remains 
any necessity for further discussion ; but, to those who are 
not exactly aware—to that portion of the House which, 
not having heard the argument—[A number of members had 
just entered the House]—cannot be acquainted with the 
nature of the proposal upon which we are going to pro- 
nounce, an opinion, I take the liberty of reading the mo- 
tion, , It is in these words: “That the House do agree to 
an; Address to his Majesty, beseeching him to grant his 
Royal Charter of Incorporation to the University of London , 

p 
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as approved in the year 1831 by the then law officers of 
the Crown, and containing no other restrictions than against 
conferring degrees in divinity and in medicine.” No man 
who has not read the Report of the then law officers of 
the Crown, or does not know the contents of it, is very 
well qualified to press the restrictions specified in the 
motion upon the Crown. The address is to grant a charter 
of incorporation, but to grant it upon the principle approved 
of by the law officers of the Crown in 183]. Now, I 
_ask the House of Commons whether it be decorous to pro- 
ceed, on a certain night, to address the Sovereign of this 
country to grant a charter to a certain body, accord- 
ing to the mode approved of by the law officers of the 
Crown some years since, without having maturely weighed 
the scheme of which the law officers of the Crown so ap- 
proved? Will hon. Gentlemen consent that I should 
examine them severally upon the opinions expressed upon 
the Report of the law officers of the Crown, in order that I 
may ascertain, out of the 300 or 400 members who are 
about to pronounce an opinion upon it, how many have 
maturely considered the recommendation of 1831? The 
law officers of the Crown, who were consulted in that year 
proposed these restrictions upon the charter—that it should 
convey no power to the University to grant degrees in divinity 
and medicine. It may be very proper in the opinion of 
many Gentlemen, to restrict the right of giving degrees in 
divinity, but why impose the restriction with respect to 
medicine? Why address the Crown to exercise its discre- 
tion in the grant of a charter, but limit the grant by the ex- 
pression of some opinions to-night, and exclude the Crown 
from granting a charter for conferring degrees in medicine! 
I have an account in my hand of the state of the University 
of London in 1881. It had then 480 students, of whom 
298 were students in medicine, 113 students in the arts, 
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and 74 students in law. Am I to address the Crown 
night to give the privilege to the University of cop .- 
ring degrees upon the 74 students in law, and upon the 1138 
students in the arts, but to exclude the 293 who are 
students in medicine? This question has been brought 
before the House on former occasions. No longer ago than 
last year it was submitted to Parliament, and taken into 
consideration by the Crown, and by his Majesty it was re- 
ferred to the privy council. Suppose the House should 
agree to address the Crown again on the present occasion, 
what course is theCrown to pursue? Isit again to refer the 
matter to the privy council? Or is the Crown, having once 
referred it to the privy council, and having received no 
report from it, to disparage the labours of the privy council, 
and to grant the charter without reference to it? That is 
the question which the Crown must determine if this 
address be presented. ‘The matter was referred to the 
privy council, because the King thought it was but right to 
give the parties who were adverse to the proposition an 
opportunity of being heard. What course is now to be 
adopted? Ifthe Crown is not to exclude the privy council, 
1s it to refer the matter again to the privy council ? 

The hon. member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) says, 
he thinks that some better mode might be devised than 
granting a charter to the University of London. If the 
hon. Gentleman 1s of opinion that some better course might 
be pursued than that which is proposed to-night, why should 
not the House of Commons take his advice, and at least 
pause before it agrees to such an address as that now pro- 
posed? The hon. Gentleman says he thinks it would be 
better not to confer any exclusive charter upon the Uni- 
versity of London, but to establish one general and common 
University for the metropolis, including the King’s College 
and other schools, as well as the particular establishment 
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now under consideration. Then, why am I to be called 
upon to-night to present an address to the Crown, praying 
that a charter may be conferred upon the University of 
London? The hon. member for Bridport says, that those 
who sit on this side of the House are not in the habit of 
adopting liberal opinions. [Mr. Warburton: Were not.] 
Does the hon. Gentleman mean in the course of the last 
year? In the course of the discussions that have taken 
place upon this subject, the strongest opinions have been 
expressed against granting a charter to this University. I 
do not recollect ever having expressed a strong opinion 
upon the subject; but the strongest objection that presents 
itself to my mind to the proposition now before us is to be 
found in the proceedings adopted last year at the instance 
of the hon. Gentlemen then in the Government, but who 
now sit on the opposite side of the House, and by whom 
this very question of granting a charter to the University of 
London was submitted to the Crown, and by the Crown 
referred, as I have before stated, to the privy council. A 
committee of the privy council was appointed—they re- 
ceived the petition of the parties adverse to the grant of the 
charter, or at least anxious that it should be accompanied 
with certain qualifications—they heard the evidence—they 
heard the speeches of counsel on both sides—they heard a 
very able speech from my learned frend, Sir Charles 
Wetherell—they heard a speech from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Dr. Lushington)—they took the whole 
subject into their consideration, but to this hour they have 
never given any opinion upon it. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

‘Hear, hear!” says the hon. Gentleman opposite with a 
sort of triumphant laugh. I am only answering the charge 
he has made upon the hon. Gentlemen who sit on this side 
of the House as to the great obstructions that they have 
ever been disposed to throw in the way of education. I 
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presume, from what I have stated, that there must have 
appeared some good and valid ground for withholding the 
grant of the charter, especially as the late Lord Chancellor 
was one of the committee of the privy council which was 
appointed to inquire into the matter. I find, by a paper in 
my hand, that the members of that committee were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Brougham, the Archbishop 
of York, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ripon, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Earl Grey, Lord Eldon [“ Hear!’], the Earl of 
Carlisle [“ Hear!”)]. Surely if the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheer the name of one of those noble Lords, they ought 
to groan at the other. I continue: Lord John Russell, the 
Bishop of London, Lord Holland, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Denman, Chief-Justice Tindal, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Stanley. This committee was constituted by the late Go- 
vernment; it met, and gave the greatest attention to the 
subject. It sat upon the 26th of April and on the 3rd of 
May. The late administration did not quit office until the 
13th of November. And why, having considered this matter 
fully, having heard the speeches of counsel on both sides— 
speeches which certainly did justice to the subject, in point 
of length, as well as in ability—why, having heard all this, 
and closed their proceedings on the 3rd of May, they never 
took a single step upon the subject up to the 13th of No- 
vember, I confess I, for one, cannot understand, unless they 
felt that there was some serious difficulty, legal or constitu- 
tional, that stood in the way of granting the charter. If 
that were really the case, what course is the Crown now to 
pursue? Is it again to refer the matter to the Privy 
Council? [* No, no!”] It 1s not to do so; it is not to ask 
again for the opinion of Lord Brougham or Lord Denman ? 

Mr. Tooke rose to explain. The right hon. Baronet had alluded 


to several reports of the law officers of the Crown not having been 
produced. He thought that the right hon. Baronet was hardly 
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aware that the paper which had that day been printed, and as yet 
but very imperfectly delivered to hon. members, did instance a 
charter which was issued upon the report of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, which passed through the Home-Secretary’s 
office, through the Signet office, through the privy council, and 
which twice received his Majesty's sign manual. It was to carry 
into effect the recommendations of that committee, that he (Mr. 
Tooke) brought forward his motion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The hon. Gentleman 
refers to a paper which he admits has been very imperfectly 
delivered. Was there ever such a farce? He holds in his 
hand a paper which he admits has been very imperfectly 
delivered this afternoon. 

Mr. Tooke: I am not fairly treated by the right hon. Baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Then I must have 
misunderstood the hon. Gentleman. I understood him to 
say, that the paper was not printed until to-day, and that as 
yet it had been but very imperfectly distributed. But I will 
not dwell upon the point. I proceed. I have described 
the proposition of the hon. member for Truro (Mr. Tooke). 
Now what is the proposal of my right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn)? He 
proposes an amendment, praying his Majesty to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before the House, not merely the 
proceedings before the privy council, but copies of the 
Memorials presented to, and the proceedings had before, 
the privy council, in the matter of the London University. 
I conceive that the House, being in possession of all those 
documents, will be better able to determine what course it 
will be proper to pursue, than it can be at the present mo- 
ment. The hon. member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) 
says, that he shall feel it to be his duty to press the question 
to a division, unless I will pledge myself to take the adoption 
of a particular plan, which he has pointed out, into my 
serious consideration. I will not, for the purpose of evading 
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the temporary difficulty, give any pledge of the kind required 
by the hon. member. If the House shall think it decorous 
to proceed to an address to the Crown, praying that a 
charter may be granted to the University, as settled by the 
law officers in 1831—if it shall be prepared to say to-night, 
that the charter, when granted, shall include a restriction 
on medical degrees, let it pursue that course. I say openly, 
that, in my opinion, it will be an unwise and an improper 
course. I believe that the course pointed out by my right 
hon. friend would be much more safe and much more satis- 
factory. It precludes nothing—it prejudices no future pro- 
ceeding—it only enables the House to form a better judg- 
ment upon the question. But, feeling my objections to the 
motion of the hon. member for Truro to be well founded, I 
say on this occasion, as I say on every other, rather would 
I be found in a minority, and throw the responsibility of 
what I conceive to be an unjust and unwise proceeding upon 
the majority, than acquiesce in any proposition for the pur- 
pose of escaping an occasional or temporary difficulty. 

I feel, sir, that it is not proper for the House to present 
this address to his Majesty. I feel that the presentation 
of such an address will not in any way facilitate the object 
which the hon. member has in view. My past experience 
convinces me of the justness of these feelings; and, there- 
fore, upon these combined grounds, I cannot give my consent 
to the motion before the House. At the same time, sir, 
while I say this, I do feel that the position of that 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects who do not conform to 
the Church of England, and who, in consequence of their 
not submitting to certain religious tests, are excluded from 
the Universities, is deserving of attention. It is a ground 
of just complaint for them, that their claim to academical 
honours is not fairly and fully met. As to what may be the 
proper mode in which these honours should be conferred, I 
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am not prepared to say, but I do not make this statement 
for the purpose of entrapping the House, nor will I give any 
pledge on the subject. Let the House take that course which, 
in its wisdom, it thinks fit, without my interposition. But, at 
the same time, it is right that I should not withhold the ex- 
pression of my opinion; or refrain from declaring that I my- 
self have no objection to some provision being made that 
shall confer on Protestant Dissenters, who are excluded from 
the universities, the power of acquiring academical distinc- 
tions. But that is a question which will demand very great 
consideration ; and which, in my judgment, is very different 
from what is now proposed to be acceded to by the House. 
I do not apprehend, sir, that the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which now object to granting a charter to 
the London University, ever objected to that University 
granting degrees, and that the objection was confined to 
that charter, conferring the power to grant honorary titles 
which might be confounded with the university honours of 
Oxford and Cambridge. I believe, sir, there exists no 
objection to the London University granting degrees in the 
arts and in the law, specifying, in the diplomas, upon what 
authority those grants are made. At all events, that is a 
matter worthy of consideration. I hope, sir, that I have 
dealt with the House most fairly. I repeat, I make no 
pledge, and give no assurance upon the subject; because I 
have not yet given the matter the consideration which it 
deserves. I think the motion of the hon. member for 
Truro an unreasonable one; and I prefer the amendment 
of my right hon. friend, because I conceive it to be the only 
course which the House can with propriety adopt in the 
present state of this question. 

I shall conclude by declaring, with great deference to the 
authority of the House, my respectful opinion that its de- 
cisions will acquire much greater authority, if adopted after 
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mature deliberation, and much greater weight will belong 
to them, if they are known to be the result of dispassionate 
discussion, and formed after the House shall have received 
the information that is within its reach. I hope the House 
will not come to a hasty resolve in favour of the terms in 
which the charter should be granted to the London Univer- 
sity, especially when the hon. member for Bridport has 
stated, that those terms ought to be more extended, and when 
it is very doubtful whether medical degrees should be ex- 
cluded from the charter or not. 


The original motion was carried, on a division, by a majority of 
110—Ayes 246, Noes 136. 


ON THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 
Apri 2, 1835. 


On the 30th of March, Lord John Russell moved in the House of 
Commons, “ That this House do resolve itself into a committee, in 
order to consider the present state of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, with a view of applying any surplus of its revenues, not 
required for the spiritual care of its members, to the general educa. 
tion of all classes of the people, without distinction of religious 


persuasion.” 
On the fourth night of the debate which took place on this 
motion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer thus addressed the 


House :— 


It is because I take very much the same view of the 
intention and effect of the question now before the House, 
with the hon. and learned member who has just addressed it, 
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(Mr. O’Connell)—because I believe, that the carrying of it 
would be considered in Ireland as a proclamation of a future 
system of Government—because I believe that false hopes 
would be excited in Roman Catholics, and terror inspired 
in Protestants, unless the House acts with peculiar cir- 
cumspection,—it is because I feel these things, that I am 
induced to overcome the disinclination which every man 
must have, whatever may be his experience in addressing a 
public assembly, to obtrude himself upon the House when 
its attention is exhausted, and when every argument bearing 
upon the case has been already urged with the greatest 
ability. Nothing but an imperative sense of public duty, 
imposed by the public situation which I hold, can, under 
such circumstances, overcome my disinclination to appeal 
to the patience and indulgence of the House. 

At this critical period, at a time when Ireland is con- 
vulsed by agitation respecting tithe, we are called upon to 
decide this great question: what steps shall we take for the 
purpose of re-asserting an almost abdicated right of pro- 
perty? Four years have passed away without the practical 
assertion of that right in many parts of Ireland. The 
time has arrived when Parliament must interfere with the 
moral weight of its own inherent authority, and with the 
coercive obligations of positive law, for the purpose of 
enforcing rights which, if they remain longer in disue- 
tude, will be lost for ever. I am so impressed with the 
extreme importance of this subject, that a great part of 
what has occurred in the course of the debate I will pass 
over without notice. All that consists of personal sarcasm 
on members of the Government, of allusion to my course 
on the Catholic question, of crimination and recrimination, 
I will entirely pass by. I have no extracts of speeches to 
read, by way of retaliation for the scraps extracted from my 
own. I have very little confidence in my own infallibility, 
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and as little in the infallibility of others. It would, there- 
fore, be no gratification to me to divert the attention of 
the House from this, the most important practical subject 
it has yet had to decide ; it would be no gratification to 
me to snatch from some of my opponents the petty 
triumph which they think they have gained over me, and 
by proving in return, by quotations from “ Hansard’s De- 
bates,” or the * Mirror of Parliament,” that, in the course 
of last year, they entertained opinions different from those 
which they now hold. 

We are now called upon to decide a great question of 
public policy. ‘There are four courses which are open to 
us to pursue; at least there are four only that suggest 
themselves to my mind. You may adhere to the general 
principle of the existing law, and determine to maintain the 
Established Church in Ireland in the possession of its pro- 
perty. That is one course. You may assert that the 
property of the Church of Ireland is excessive, and at- 
tempt a final settlement of the question by determining the 
amount of the excess, discouraging all false expectations, 
by defining expressly the amount which you have deter- 
mined to take from the Church, and declaring that the rest 
shall remain secure in its undisturbed possession. That is 
the second course. ‘he third course you may take is, to 
proclaim to the world—‘ We have no preference for one 
religion over another—we will mete out that full measure 
of justice which the hon. and learned member (Mr. O’Con- . 
nell) did not in direct terms call for, but to which the 
whole of his argument was directed—we will destroy the pre- 
dominance of any one favoured religion, and either withhold 
endowments from ali, or grant them to all indiscriminately 
and without a preference.” That is the third course. What 
is the fourth? The course which the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Devonshire, (Lord John Russell,) proposes, the 
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fatal course of superadding to religious dissensions the dis- 
sensions of conflicting pecuniary interests,—of leaving no- 
thing settled—of establishing nothing with respect to the 
amount of an assumed surplus—of laying down no principle, 
by which either the amount or the application of that surplus 
can be determined—of contenting yourselves (and this you 
call a permanent settlement of the question !) with assert- 
ing an unprofitable right to apply an imaginary surplus to 
an unexplained purpose. I should have thought the wit of 
man could have devised nothing more effectual than this for 
adding to the confusion which prevails in Ireland. But I 
was mistaken. You have not only adopted the mischievous 
course, but you have yourselves proved the folly of it. You 
have proposed one plan and argued for another. You have 
attempted to prove that you ought to destroy the predomi- 
nance of the Church, and you leave it, with curtailed reve- 
nue indeed, but with predominance untouched. You shrink 
from acting on your own principles; you forget your own 
arguments; you invite us to take up a position which those 
arguments proved to be untenable. You tell the people of 
Ireland, not only that you will not determine the amount of 
the excess of the revenues of the Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, but that you cannot indicate by what test it shall 
be decided. You leave it dependent on the will of any Go- 
vernment—you leave it dependent on the discretion of any 
man; all you say is that, if there be a surplus, about which 
you are not certain, you will apply it to an object which 
you will not explain. Your attempts to modify your own 
resolution, and diminish its danger, only throw in new ele- 
ments of confusion. If Protestantism increases, you re- 
serve the right to make additional provision for the Protes- 
tant Establishment—that is to say, you tell the Roman 
Catholics that they shall have a direct pecuniary interest in 
preventing the increase of that party which has (in the 
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words of hon. members opposite) exercised tyranny over 
them; that they shall have now an opportunity of revenging 
themselves for their past wrongs, by preventing the spread 
of that religion, through the extension of which their share 
in the public spoil will be diminished. Surely, Ireland is 
convulsed enough already— 


“‘ There hot and cold, and moist and dry, 
Contend alike for mastery.” 


But [turning towards Lord John Russell] you throw chaos in. 
You, who professed yourself unable to determine this ques- 
tion until you got further information—you, who appointed 
commissioners, not to inquire into statistical details merely, 
but expressly into the bearings of the Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland upon the religious and moral welfare of the 
country—you would not wait till you received the report 
of your own Commissioners—until you could arrange your 
own plan—until you could conduct the people of Ireland to 
the peaceable settlement of the question, by producing, not 
an indefinite principle, to be applied on a remote and un- 
certain contingency, but a matured plan, affixing limits to 
the application of your principle, and enforcing its just 
execution. And for what isthis done? For the mere pur- 
pose of embarrassing a Government, of throwing an impedi- 
ment in the way, not of the final adoption—for that might 
be justifiable—but of the calm discussion of a measure pro- 
posed with the sanction of the Crown. What risk would 
you incur, what advantage would you lose, by placing your 
practical plan in competition with that of the Government, 
and moving that plan in committee as an amendment upon 
ours ? 

I am prepared to assert the rights of the Church to the 
remnant of the revenue which is left to her. All that I 
now ask is permission to state calmly the grounds upon 
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which I come to that conclusion. In the first place, I 
intreat you to bear in mind that there are other parties 
who are looking to our decision with equal anxiety to that 
which the Roman Catholics take in the result of the ques- 
tion—I mean the Protestants of Ireland. I am not dis- 
posed to deny, that if you are clearly and decidedly of 
opinion, that an imperative public interest requires the 
abandonment of a national compact, the violation of long 
prescription, the abrogation of laws affecting property—I 
am not disposed to deny the abstract absolute right of the 
legislature to do all these things: but I do assert that, 
before you do them, before you violate a solemn compact, 
and falsify the expectations to which you have yourselves 
given rise, you ought to be convinced, by arguments ap- 
proaching to demonstration, of that overpowering necessity, 
which can alone be your vindication. 

Within the last forty years, three great measures have 
been adopted affecting the relation of the Protestants of 
Ireland to their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. The first 
of these measures was the Act of Union, which differs in 
this respect from an ordinary law, that it was a national 
compact, involving the conditions oa which the Protestant 
Parliament of Ireland resigned its independent existence. 
In that compact express provision is made, which, if any 
thing can have, has an obligation more binding than that of 
ordinary law. ‘The hon. member for St. Alban’s (Mr. Ward) 
may endeavour to show, by reading resolutions and extracts 
from Mr. Pitt’s speeches, that some right was reserved in 
the Act of Union of interfering with respect to the Church. 
A right was reserved in that act with respect to the removal 
of the civil disabilities of the Catholics, but no right was 
reserved to the United Parliament to deal with the pro- 
perty of the Church in Ireland. Let any man read the 
Act of Union, and if its meaning is to be decided by a refer- 
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ence to the plain ordinary sense of the terms, he cannot 
doubt what that meaning is. The act stipulates for the 
continuance and preservation of the Established Church as 
the Established Church of England and Ireland. There 
is, first, a stipulation that the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government of the united Church shall remain in full 
force and for ever. Here you will say there is nothing 
specific as to Ireland; no mention of Church revenues. 
There is not; but superadded to this stipulation is another, 
as binding, as solemn, and which, being superadded, implies 
some new guarantee; the guarantee, I contend, of temporal 
rights and possessions. It is as follows :—“ the continuation 
and preservation of the said united Church, as the Esta- 
blished Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the 
Union.” This is the first of the three measures to which 
I referred, as the outworks and defences of the Church in 
Treland. 

I come to the second. In 1829, the civil disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics were removed by the legislature, and 
the measure by which that object was effected partook also of 
the nature of a compact, as distinguished from an ordinary 
law. If this Act is, as we feel it to be, irrevocable with re- 
spect to the privileges which it conferred upon Roman Ca- 
tholics, it is also (unless some great and urgent necessity 
should arise to render a change necessary) irrevocable 
with respect to the assurances which it gave to Protestants. 
By that Act, the Protestants of Ireland were led to believe 
that all intention to subvert the present Church Establish- 
ment as settled by law within these realms was most solemnly 
disclaimed and utterly abandoned. They were assured, on 
the obligation of an oath, that no privilege which the Act 
confers would be exercised to disturb or weaken the Protes- 
tant religion or the Protestant government within these 
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realms. _ They were told that the removal of the civil disabi- 
lities of the Catholics would give new security to the Caurel 
in Ireland. They were told that the removal.ef these 
disabilities would fully redress the injustice of whieb ‘the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin has just been com 
plaining. They little thought that, within five yeara.from the 
passing of that Act, the power which it conferred would 
be exercised to subvert the Church Establishment, 50 fat 
as regards the property of the Church. 

, The third and last measure to which I have alluded ¢ as 
affecting the relation between Protestants and Roman Ca 
tholics in Ireland, and the immediate interests of the Esta- 
blished Church, is the Act passed within the short period 
of two years, for the reduction of the number of bishops in 
Ireland, and the regulation of the temporalities of the 
Church, You determined, and in my opinion wisely, to 
review the state of the Irish Church, and to remove every, 
imperfection and abuse. You provided, and in my opinion 
wisely, that ecclesiastical sinecures in Ireland should follow 
the fate of civil sinecures—that measures should be adopted 
to reduce the revenues of livings too amply provided for, 
and to apply the excess to the increase of livings, for which. 
there was no adequate maintenance, and to the building of 
glebe houses. ‘Those who introduced that Act contended, 
at first, that the improved fund obtained by the conversion 
of bishops’ leases into perpetuities might be applied to se-. 
cular purposes, but the subsequent abandonment of that 
clause, and the whole remaining tenor of the Act, cleazly, 
show that the principle of reserving ecclesiastical property; 
for strictly ecclesiastical purposes was rigidly adhered to,, 
Two years only have elapsed since the date of that, Act,, 
and now, notwithstanding the Act of Union—notwithstand-, 
ing the removal of the civil, disabilities of the Catholics;;;; 
notwithstanding the Reform of the Irish Charch-—notwithe 
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standing the extinction of ten bishoprics, the learned mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) tells you that it is abgo- 
lutely necessary that a proclamation should go forth to Ire- 
land as the indication of a‘new system, and of the commence- 
ment of a new era. 

The member for St. Alban’s contends, that because we 
concurred in the propriety of removing abuses in the Church 
Establishment of Ireland, and consented to the curtailment 
of livings too largely endowed, for the express purpose of 
supplying the deficiencies of others, we ourselves sanctioned 
the interference with the property of the Church, and are 
thereby now precluded from objecting to the application of 
that property to secular purposes. He sees no distinction 
between the correction of an abuse for the express benefit 
of the Church and the diversion of its revenues to other ob- 
jects. The noble Lord who introduced this motion declined 
entering upon the question of the inviolability of church 
property, thinking it involved long disputes, and that it was 
a Serbonian bog, in which whole armies of unfortunate lo- 
gicians had sunk. I think the noble Lord acted wisely in 
determining to skirt the bog. The member for St. Al- 
ban’s, however, said boldly that, notwithstanding the warn- 
ing of the noble Lord, he would plunge into the bog, and 
endeavour to reach the other side; and it is the ill-success 
of the hon. member which has determined me not to follow 
his example. I watched the course of the hon. member, and 
saw him, with great pain to himself, oppressed, no doubt, 
with the weight of his own arguments, floundering with 
Bacon in one hand, and four or five equal authorities in the 
other, in the middle of that bog, from which he never 
emerged whilst I remained in the House. I have no doubt, 
as I said before, that the cause of the hon. member’s mis- 
hap was his being encumbered by the armour of his own 
ponderous arguments. If gentlemen will come down to 
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discuss questions in this House, loaded (as the member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter) professed himself to be) with all 
the hoarded wisdom that has been accumulating from the 
time of Noah to the very moment by the clock when he 
himself rose to speak, they must expect to meet the fate 
which has befallen the hon. member for St. Alban’s, and to 
be engulfed in the same bog. What can be more absurd 
than to assert, that, because we consent to make some spe-~ 
cific improvement in the distribution of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, for the admitted benefit of the Church, we are 
thereby compelled to assent to a proposal for applying that 
property to secular purposes? ‘The Church, it is said, is 
not a corporation, but an aggregate of separate corporations, 
and if you touch one of them, you sanction the principle of 
eontrol over church-property, and the right to divert it 
to other purposes. This may sound logically correct, 
but: appears to me practically absurd. What has been 
the course of the law with respect to this subject? On 
what principle do the first-fruits proceed? On what 
principle does the Curates’ Act rest? In each case, there 
is interference with the separate corporations, with the re- 
venues of the individual preferment; but it is absurd from 
thence to attempt to establish the general right to apply 
ecclesiastical property to secular purposes. 

I contend, then, that nothing but the strongest convic- 
tion of absolute necessity can justify us, in defiance of the 
Act of Union, in defiance of the Catholic Relief Bill, and 
in defiance of the Church Temporalities’ Act, (and the un- 
derstanding which prevailed in Parliament at the time it was 
’ passed,) in appropriating ecclesiastical property to other 
than ecclesiastical objects. It is wholly unnecessary for 
me to discuss the question, what, on the supposition of 
there being an immense surplus, injurious to the 
Church itself, I would do with it. I will not discuss an 
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hypothetical case. Why should I be called upon to 
discuss a contingent and hypothetical case, when in my 
opinion there is no surplus at all? Do not, however, 
infer that I entertain an opinion in concurrence with 
yours, because I decline to discuss a contingent and hypo- 
thetical case. The practical question is quite sufficient to 
occupy our attention at this stage of the debate, and there- 
fore I will avoid all superfluous discussion. ‘The noble 
Lord, the member for Devonshire, says, that the whole 
annual revenue of the Irish Church is 791,000/. I assert, 
as positively, on theother side, that so far from the Church in 
Ireland having a clear revenue of 791,000/. it has not 
450,000/. There is, you see, a great difference between us. 
Now, I ask the House of Commons whether it is just or 
wise to pronounce a decision with respect to the disposition 
of an assumed surplus, when so great a difference of opinion 
prevails as to the amount of revenue? Is it fair, I ask, to 
create a prejudice against the Church by the assumption of 
unfounded data? We are told that the Perpetuity Pur- 
chase Fund will realize a capital of 3,000,000/.: I say, that 
it has not realized 60,000/., that it is now in debt to the 
amount of 100,000/., and, from the information which I have 
received, I believe it never can realize much more than the 
third of 3,000,000/. We are told that the annual revenue 
of the church is 791,000/.; I assert that it is not more than 
450,000/., and then I ask you whether you will this night 
adopt a resolution pledging you to an appropriation of a 
surplus, which has no existence, except in the imagination 
of the noble Lord? I will ask the noble Lord a question: 
—-Has he made an estimate of the sum required for the 
purposes of national education? I beg the House to ob- 
serve that this is a very important point. Ought we to be 
called upon to lay down a rule with respect to the applica- 
tion of a surplus—ought we to bind ourselves to its appli- 
Q2 
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cation to one specific hese in preference to, nay, in ex- 
clusion of, every other—without having ‘some estimate of 
the sum which will be wanted for the purpose to Which the 
appropriation is to be made? I wish the noble Lord 
would endeavour to answer the following argumetit. “Phe 
noble Lord assumes that the revenue of the Church ‘i is 
791,000/., and proposes to appropriate a certain proportion 
of that sum to the purposes of education. I ask him what 
estimate he demands for those purposes? Does any man 
believe that 100,000/. will be required annually for educa- 
tion? However, to prevent any cavilling, I will give the 
noble Lord double that sum, namely, 200,000/. I would 
indeed, advise the House, before they encumber education 
in Ireland with an annual grant to such an amount, to ac- 
quire some information upon the subject; and well to con- 
sider what effect may result from such an application of 
money by discouraging local exertions, and drying up the 
sources of local contributions. But supposing the noble 
Lord should require 200,000/. annually for purposes of 
education, he would still leave the Church of Ireland, ac- 
cording to his own showing, in possession of a yearly 
revenue of 591,000/. Now, observe, he claims no part of 
the church revenue for any other object than education. 
His settlement, he says, is to be a final one. He excludes, 
therefore, every other object, and admits that the amount 
of revenue which he leaves to the Church is not too 
large. That amount is 591,000. But I will show that 
the Church has only a revenue of 450,000/.; that 
it is actually less by 140,000. than what the noble 
Lord himself is willing to leave to it, after his deductions 
for other objects. How can you then resist the conclusion, 
that, if my estimate of the future revenue of the Church 
be correct, you have a deficiency to supply, rather than’ 
a surplus to appropriate, and that you are wasting your 
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time in an unprofitable and mischievous discussion ? ‘Still 
I do not ask you to decide against the question of ap- 
propriation now; I only ask you to inquire before you 
decide, into a simple, surely an important fact, whether the 
revenue with which you are about to deal, amounts to 
791,000/. or to 450,000/. This matter is too important 
to be thus trifled with. You have a right to insist upon 
the noble Lord’s producing the grounds of his calculation 
and the details of his practical plan. That is the only 
course to prevent the exciting of extravagant hopes and 
subsequent disappointment. ‘The noble Lord’s proposition 
will not give satisfaction to any party—neither to the 
people of this country, nor to the Protestants of Ireland, 
nor to the Roman Catholics. Why, then, should we, at 
this stage of the business, without waiting for the report 
of the Commissioners appointed a few months since—a 
report to which I attach no importance, but which the 
noble Lord must consider the foundation of his measure— 
why should we pledge the House of Commons to a resolu- 
tion which is utterly unnecesary, and give a pledge which 
we may not be able to redeem? 

You say, and you say with truth, that the Irish Church 
has not hitherto succeeded in effecting the great objects for 
which it was established. I wish to meet that question. I 
am prepared, I am anxious, to discuss it. I know there can 
be no advantage in concealing what constitutes the real 
stress and substance of the argument on which you mainly 
rely. I may fail in controverting that argument, but I have 
no wish to shrink from or to misrepresent it. You say, 
then, that the Irish Protestant Establishment has failed in 
effecting the ends for which it was instituted; that there 
are not more than 1,000,000 of Protestants, while there are 
6,000,000 of Roman Catholics; that the Protestants have 
not been on the increase: that the Roman Catholics still 
maintain the great ascendency of numbers; and, the Pro- 
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testant Establishment having thus failed in accomplishing 
its objects, you are now, therefore, at liberty to curtail it 
supposed excessive revenues. My answer is simply this : 
——if there have been causes in operation, up to a very 
recent period, which have prevented the growth and expan- 
sion of Protestantism, and if those causes have now ceased 
to exist, if they are no longer operative, you are not jus- 
tified in arguing from the experience of the past; you are 
not justified in appropriating a surplus which might not be 
necessary for the wants of the Establishment, if the past 
were to continue, but which, because that past is not to 
endure, may be now, or may become, necessary for the 
spiritual wants of the Irish people. We have, in the first 
place, removed all civil disabilities, and put Protestant and 
Catholic in circumstances of perfect equality as to the pos- 
session of civil rights. It was one of the most forcible ar- 
guments against the existence of those civil disabilities, 
that, while they continued, a prejudice was unavoidably 
fostered against the reformed religion, and that an impedi- 
ment of pride was necessarily opposed to conversion and 
conformity. ‘There appeared to be a worldly interest in 
conforming to Protestantism, of which it shocked the feel- 
ings of the Roman Catholic to incur the odium. But 
that impediment has now been removed. Conformity brings 
with it no temporal or civil advantage; there is no 
obstacle, therefore, of pride to be overcome. Again, there 
were abuses in the Church, and an irregularity in the dis- 
tribution of its revenues, which had also impeded the pro- 
gress of its doctrines. I say, again, those abuses have 
ceased to exist, or, if they still continue, they shall cease 
to exist. The time has come when all abuses must be 
corrected—the time has come when Parliament must 
insist on their correction. No one will vindicate the exact 
distribution of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland ac- 
cording to the mode heretofore adopted, provided you can 
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show that another distribution for the same objects will be 
more serviceable and advantageous ; there is no other limit to 
the principle of correction than that of applying church 
revenues to ecclesiastical purposes. It is said, again, that 
the superfluous wealth of the Establishment has been 
another cause which has obstructed the progress of refor- 
mation. Superfluous wealth indeed! ‘The superfluous 
wealth of the starving clergy in the south of Ireland! 
You have already taken effectual measures to remove the 
obstacle of superfluous wealth to the progress of reforma- 
tion. What a mockery! To talk of the trappings of 
luxury and indolent enjoyment among those who have 
been robbed of their property for the last four years! It 
is possible that, in the inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the miseries which the clergy have endured, the 
extreme suffering they have undergone, but, above all, the 
patience and meek forbearance with which many of them 
have borne their wrongs, manifesting a determination for 
themselves and—what is a harder trial—for their families 
to submit to privations from which your own meanest 
servants would shrink with indignation—it is possible that 
this training in the school of affliction, this public exhibition 
of undeserved wrong, may conciliate towards the sufferers, 
and towards the faith which they profess, a feeling of re- 
spect which may predispose the public mind to receive the 
salutary influence of a pure and tolerant religion. If, then 
such be the case, if some of the causes which have pre- 
vented the spread of Protestantism have been removed, what 
right have you to legislate on the assumption of a surplus ? 

You are not now about to determine whether it is expe- 
dient to found a new establishment in Ireland—you are 
not about to determine how you will appropriate an unap- 
plied revenue to religious purposes. The Establishment is 
in existence. The revenues belong to it. How will you 
deal, let me ask, with the churches that now exist? You 
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have already J,100 churches for. Protestant worship,,,. Is, it 
part of the. neble Lord’s plan to abandon: them? eu have 
800 er 900 glebe-houses. Under the.,Temporalities! Bil 
you have. made provision for the increase, of. amall livings 
and the building of new churches. How do, you,,mean.to 
deal with the existing state of things? You, say: it is youn 
intention to encourage the Protestant landlord to reside on. 
his.estate. Shall the first spectacle you place before -his 
eyes be the dilapidation and ruin of that church which 
should afford a sanctuary for himself and family? JI do call. 
upon the hon. member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton) to lend 
me his attention for a moment to this part of the case— 
and, to the last report made by the Commissioners acting, 
under the Church Temporalities’ Bill, who were appointed 
by the late Government, and some of whom now preside 
over the Board of Education. To that Report I entreat 
the attention of the hon. member, and of every han. Gentle- 
man who professes not to consider this as a party question— 
whose mind is not yet made up—who is willing to pause— 
[Interruption]—O yes! you, who make that exclamation, 
well know that there are many who are dissatisfied with the 
progress of this debate. [Cheers.] I understand you-—there : 
are many who are uneasy, who are unconvinced, who are 
not yet quite prepared to give the irrevocable pledge. 
[* No, no!” and cheers.] I call, then, on those whose 
minds are not yet made up—not to decide to-night on the 
principle, but to wait for the ,practical plan by which that . 
principle shall be carried imto execution. [Loud cheers, . 
and some interruption from,the hon. member for St. Alban’s,] 
Oh! I am not addressing myself to you; I have no hope of } 
your conformity. J am addressing myself to those who haye.- 
not, taken quite so prominent and conspicuous a part, and!» 
from, whose positiep I jofer that their minds may he less‘j 
determined than yours. I call their attention: to this, last:, 
Report, which was made to the Government specifically on 
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the! subject of the demand for Protestant worship. The 
fitst' narhe appended to it is that of the Archbishop of 
Dublin; andthe Report states, “In connexion with ‘the 
stbjéet of churches, the commissioners cannot but express 
the ‘satisfaction they feel in having to report to your Excel- 
leney, tliat many applications have been made to them for 
aid towards the erection of additional churches, it appearing 
that the accommodation at present subsisting in those dis- 
tvicts or parishes from which applications have been re- 
ceived is quite insufficient for the congregations of the 
Established Church. And while the commissioners have to 
mention that in many cases parishes have expressed their 
willingness to contribute or cause to be contributed certain 
proportions of the expenses required for building churches, 
in some cases amounting to one-fifth, in some to one-half, 
and in others to three-fourths of the sum required for the 
purpose—we cannot but regret to say, that our superfluous 
funds, which are only applicable to the objects under con- 
sideration, could hold out no prospect of the applications in 
question being favourably entertained.” Now, it surely 
argues no indifference, no lukewarmness, on the part of the 
Protestant population, when parties are willing, after you 
have abolished the vestry cess, to contribute one-half and 
even three-fourths of the expense required for the erection 
of additional places of Protestant worship. 

Now let me for a moment again address myself to the 
argument of the hon. member for Weymouth, (Mr. Buxton, ) 
who discussed the question in the fair spirit in which it 
ought to be treated. Determined to maintain the Protestant 
Establishment, he thought that there was still an available 
surplus, and was prepared to appropriate it to some purpose 
of education, reserving a fund for the necessities of the 
Protestant religion, in case such necessities should here- 
after arise. Now I differ from him in opinion with respect 
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te this: I think that the necessity he contemplates now 
exists—that it is now necessary to appropriate the, whole of 
the existing revenues of the Church to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The hon. Gentleman says he would send. through 
Ireland a number of Protestant clergymen, whose zeal 
should supply the place of wealth, and who, by the exercise 
of disinterestedness and the exhibition of poverty, should 
cenciliate towards themselves those feelings of kindness and 
respect which have been neurly extinguished by the noxious 
exhibitions of worldly wealth. It is because I totally differ 
from the hon. Gentleman as to the policy of the course he 
recommends, and the probable effects of that policy, that I 
come to a different conclusion from him, as to our control 
over an available surplus, and that I hope, if I succeed in 
converting him to my views, I may even yet have the bene- 
fit of his vote. The plan suggested by the hon. member is 
that which has been unequivocally condemned in this de- 
bate by the noble Lord, (Lord John Russell,) who main- 
tained that nothing could be more fatal, in attempts to 
convert the Roman Catholic population than the exhibition 
of intemperate zeal. I intreat the hon. Gentleman to re- 
member also, that the policy of our Establishment is es- 
sentially different from that of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It may be possible for a man on whom celibacy is enjoined 
to pass his hours in retirement, and, free from domestic 
cares, to devote his life to the unremitting discharge of the 
spiritual functions of his office: but we impose no restric- 
tions of celibacy, we do not hold that the local influence of 
a religious and pious clergyman will be diminished, if he is 
also enabled to set the example of a strict performance of 
every domestic duty. I deny, then, the justice of the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument; I think it is infinitely better to 
place a man of education in a fixed and permanent charge— 
to remove him from the temptation of poverty, to allot to 
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him what may be sufficient for the decorous and inde- 
pendent maimtenance of himself and family, and trust to the 
mild, beneficent, and assiduous discharge of his pastoral 
duties, ard the exhibition of virtuous example in domestic 
life, as more likely to make an impression on hostile minds, 
than if we required, as part of our system, the possession 
of extraordinary virtues and extraordinary zeal—expecting, 
not in the case of a single individual, but, systematically, 
from all whom we may employ, that they should be able to 
resist all the temptations, and endure all the privations, of 
poverty. The principle of our Establishment is, in my 
opinion, a safer and a wiser one. When I look at the ex- 
pensive course of education which must be pursued by a 
clergyman—when I look at the situation which he ought 
to sustain—the means he ought to possess of influencing 
those who stand in at least as much need of his ministra- 
tions as the humbler members of his flock, those, I mean, 
in a corresponding station in life with his own—I should 
deprecate, above all things, the encouragement of an extra™ 
vagant zeal, and the exhibition of poverty, as the instru- 
ments of conversion, and the guarantee of moral habits in 
Ireland. If you admit this principle—if, looking to the 
education that must be had, and the acquirements that 
must be attained—looking to the life which a clergyman 
must lead—the dangers to which he and his family may, 
perhaps, be exposed—the absence, in many parts of Ire- 
land, of all society which can be gratifying to the feelings 
and habits of an educated and intellectual man—the de- 
mands upon his charity—what, I ask you is the sum which 
you think would be fair and sufficient to provide for the 
maintenance in such circumstances of a Protestant clergy- 
man and his family? You have now 1,400 benefices in Ire- 
land, 1,100 churches, 1,400 clergymen, and, in addition, 
600 curates, to whom hitherto no reference has been made 
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—how many of these do you propose to reduce ? Do you 
think you can propose, without shocking the feelings of the 
Protestant population in Ireland, to remove 200 or 300 
clergymen from the benefices which they now hold in that 
country? After making any reductions which you may 
propose, what sum, I again ask, will you provide as suffi- 
cient for the maintenance, in decent independence, of a 
Protestant clergyman and his family? I should object to 
arly principle of division for the purpose of effecting an 
equalization of incomes; but if the sum you were to allot 
does not exceed 800/. a year for each clergyman, suppose 
it were equally distributed, does the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Buxton) think that we are claiming too much, if, in the 
present state of things, we demand the application of the 
Church revenues to strictly ecclesiastical purposes. 

I will now examine the argument adduced by the right 
hon. member for the town of Cambridge (Mr. Spring Rice,) 
which seemed to make considerable impression on the 
House. ‘The argument was this—that by the original 
endowment of the Irish Church there was a pecuniary 
charge on account of religious education, and that there- 
fore there could be no injustice to that Church in the 
appropriation of some parts of its revenues to the purposes 
of national education. Now, I deny the validity and ap- 
plication of that argument. After two days’ debate—after 
a marked difference of opinion on principle between those 
who had taken a part in it, some contending that the sur- 
plus endowments of the Church might be applied to secular 
purposes, others denying that they could, the right hon.' 
Gentleman came down, at the close of the third night’s | 
debate, and declared, “ There is not the slightest necessity | 
for any difference of opinion between us on the point 31 
will prove that education is an ecclesiastical purpose, and , 
put an end at once to the whole question in dispute, on, 
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the authority of King Henry 8th.” But I hold in my 
hand a report made on education by an authority to which 
the hon. members opposite will, I have no doubt, be inclined 
to pay the utmost deference; that authority being no less 
than the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Rice) himself. The 
report was made so lately as the year 1828. It reviewed 
the whole of the previous reports on education—it em- 
braced some twenty-three resolutions —it contained a 
specific reference to the act of Henry 8th; but not one 
word is said in the whole of that report, from beginning 
to end, with respect to education being a pecuniary charge 
on the Church of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
neither proposed the application of church revenues to 
defray the charge of education, nor was he then an advo- 
cate for gratuitous education. Now, you are about to 
decide that question also by your vote—you are about to 
decide, that education shall be gratuitous in Ireland. I 
ask you seriously to consider the importance of this prin- 
ciple, I ask you to pause before you sanction it. There 
are, in my mind, the gravest and most serious grounds of 
doubt with respect to its propriety and expediency. I 
utterly deny the possibility of applying any such sum as 
200,000/. annually to education in Ireland without doing 
much more harm than good. Here is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own report in 1828. I will not refer to it at any 
length, but the purport of it is to recommend the plan of 
the noble Lord, (Stanley,) which was adopted by the House 
of Commons; but not one word does it contain of the 
pecuniary charge which he now asserts rests on the Irish 
Church revenues for purposes of education. On the con- 
trary, here is one of his own resolutions :—“ That it is 
the opinion of this committee that parliamentary aid for the 
establishment and support of schools in Ireland should be 
for the future restricted in granting aid to parishes to two- 
thirds of the sum required ;” and then follow details of 
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the manner in which the local assessment should be raised ; 
the principal object being to invite individual contributions 
and assistance towards the erection and superintendence of 
the schools. This was a wise principle. It was not recom- 
mended by economy alone. It proclaimed the great truth, 
that those who hold property have duties attached to the 
possession of it, and are bound by local ties to attend to 
local interests. It established the best link between the 
rich and the poor. It gave to the rich an interest in the 
condition of the poor; it confirmed in the poor a feeling of 
respect and gratitude towards the rich. I do not hesitate 
to say, that, even if you had the money to apply, you would 
do more harm than good, if you were to relieve the clergy 
and gentlemen of Ireland from the duty of paying that 
attention to local matters which those in England are ac- 
customed to pay, from the necessity of local contributions, 
and local exertions in the cause of local education. 

The right hon. Gentleman asserts, that the act of Henry 
8th established the principle, that the charge of education, 
the pecuniary charge, ought to be defrayed by taxation of 
the Church. Now I assert, as boldly as the right hon. 
Gentleman asserts the contrary, that the object of the 
act of Henry 8th was, with regard to education, to recog- 
nise and confirm the principle of an Established Church ; 
and that the inference he has drawn from it, that it confers 
aright to appropriate the surplus of church revenue to 
general education, is directly at variance with the fact. 
The object of that act was to confirm the progress of reh- 
gious instruction, by subjecting parochial schools to the 
superintendence of a resident clergyman. The act ex- 
pressly recites, that a knowledge of divine truths was 
essential to education; it was passed, after the declara- 
tion of the king’s supremacy—after the annihilation, 
by law at least, of the power of the Pope in Ireland. It 
required an oath to be administered to every clergyman to 
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teach, or to cause to be taught, a school m each parish; 
thereby recognising and ratifying, in the strongest manner, 
the principle of an establishment, by stationing a minister 
in each parish, and placing the education of the parishioners 
under his charge. I assert, that the intention of the statute 
of Henry 8th was not pecuniary contribution, but super- 
intendence ; and that is the point on which I am at issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He maintains that the 
object of the act was contribution, and therefore he justifies 
the application of ecclesiastical funds to the purposes of 
education. Now true it 1s, that by subsequent practice, a 
yearly payment has been made by the clergymen of many 
parishes in which no school is kept. There is a pecuniary 
charge in lieu of the spiritual duty. But is there the 
slightest analogy between establishing, and now, if you 
please, enforcing that charge—between making each mi- 
nister either keep a school within his benefice or contribute 
towards its maintenance, and transferring from the Church 
a large portion of its revenues, to be applied to a fund 
placed under other control than that of the Church, and 
applicable to some system of general education? My as- 
sertion, I repeat, is, that the object of the act of Henry 8th 
was superintendence, while the right hon. Gentleman 
maintains that it was contribution. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman had a great many small slips of paper, which 
he read with great effect in the course of his speech. He 
alluded to the report of a commission which we had 
appointed many years since, to which he attached the 
greatest importance, and which consisted of Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Leslie Foster, Mr. Blake a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, Mr. Glassford, and Mr. W. Grant, an English 
barrister ; but, amidst all the extracts which he adduced 
for the purpose of proving that the principle of contribu- 
tion was established by the statute of Henry &th, there was 
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ore, appaventiy.a very material one,: which,.edmehow.dE} 
other seems to have unluckily escaped his notice. Spapling:: 
of that very statute, and its bearing on this -very eahject, 

these commissioners, so deserving of all confidenge, declares... 
“It is obvious to us that the intention of the, statute of:: 
Henry 8th was not pecuniary contribution, but superinter~ 

dence; and that it did impose the latter duty... This: 
act, after reciting, among other things, ‘the importance; ef. 
a good instruction in the most blessed laws of Almighty . 
God,’ and further reciting his Majesty’s disposition and zeal . 
that ‘a certain direction and order be had, that all we, : 
his subjects, should the better know God, and do that. 

thing that might in time be, and redound to, our wealth, - 
quiet, and commodity,’ proceeds after a variety of enact- 

ments tending to the suppression of the Irish and the 

introduction of the English language and customs, to , 
require an oath to be administered to every clergyman at 

ordination, and another at institution, that, amongst other . 
things, ‘he should keep, or cause to be kept, withia the 

place, territory, or parish where he shall have pre-eminence, 
rule, benefice, or promotion, a school for to learn English, |; 
if any children of his parish come to him to learn the same, «/ 
taking for the keeping of the same school such convenient: 
stipend or salary as in the said land is accustomably used ; 
to be given.’” What, then, becomes of the argument that. . 
the act of Henry 8th, and the whole tenour of subsequent :, 
statutes, authorized the application of the ecclesiastigal, , 
revenues in Ireland to general instruction, uacpnaected,,, 
with that Church? The argument is whelly witheut;,, 
foundation; and the whole history and tenour of. ~the,-, 
statutes show that, so far from being at variance , with the 

principle of.an Kstablishment, or authorizing the applicatiqn;,, 
ofthe. ecclesiastical revenues to the purposes of, exe} 
gemetal instruction, unconnected with the, Hatablisked,, 
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Chat, their object was to connect education with the 
Ciareh; end’ fértify ‘the principle of an Establishment.’ ‘! 
myself brovight' in an act for the regulation of diocesan 
séhodis, which expressly provided for the support of « 
' sehool ‘i each diocese, to which school the clergy were 
botind’ to contribute. If I had sought for a pretext: for 
supporting the noble Lord’s resolution, on account of that 
aet, so introduced by me, if I had contended that I was 
at liberty to carry into execution the principle of the 
résolution, because I had enforced by laws contributions 
towards a diocesan school from the ‘clergy of each diocese, 
with what a burst of laughter would such reasoning have 
been received ! 

As to the application of the supposed surplus revenues, 
I entreat you, from the interest you take in education, not 
té decide that question at present. If you had the sur- 
plus you suppose, nothing could be so unwise as to pledge 
yourselves to-night on this point. It excludes all after- 
consideration whether education shall be gratuitous or 
stipendiary. I bring you very great authorities against the 
principle of gratuitous education. This very commission, 
to'which I have already alluded, whose opinions the right 
hon. Gentleman so highly values, and whose authority he 
otight to appreciate, this very commission states,—‘* We 
had@' in the course of our inspection, been much struck 
with the state of many schools in which the pupils paid 
for the instruction they received, and in which there ap- 
pared to be perfect harmony amongst children of all per- 
stwasions. These schools were carried on as objects of 
private speculation, and not supported either by public 
fimds,:er by the aid of societies. Each child was taught 
the religion which its parents wished it to ledm.” You 
arelassunving ‘that no education at all éxiste ‘in’ Ireland, 
while-thére never was a country in which:‘there: existed ' 
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more superabundant means of education. This commission 
again states,—‘* As to the funds for the maintenance of the 
new parochial schools, we recommend that they shall be 
derived partly from the state, partly from parochial assess- 
ments, and partly from payment by the pupils. Looking 
to the results of our own personal examination into schools 
of all descriptions, to the practical effects of the system so 
long and so beneficially in operation in Scotland, we are 
satisfied that the schools should be founded on the principle 
of pay-schools, and that the payment should go to the 
master and the usher. At what sum the rate of payment 
should be fixed must depend upon local circumstances. 
By appointing, in certain situations, a higher rate of con- 
tribution, a most eligible class of schools may readily be 
provided with instruction, suitable to a better description of 
persons. Although, in all cases, payment by each scholar 
should be the rule, we recommend that there should be 
lodged in certain individuals a power of dispensing with the 
payment, and of admitting, as an exception, certain free 
scholars. Payment, however, should be the rule, and gra- 
tuitous instruction the exception.” Observe, these recom- 
mendations in favour of pay-schools are given, not to save 
public money, but because the principle of pay-schools is 
preferred to that of gratuitous education. 

Now, is it not prudent to inquire, before you affirm the prin- 
ciple that a portion of church revenue should be applied, should 
be limited also to a given object—What is the amount 
which that object will require? I complain that you can 
form no sort of estimate on that subject. You are in utter ig- 
norance respecting it. You don’t know the amount of the sur- 
plus; you don’t know the extent of the demands on it. I charge 
you with the absurdity of coming to a resolution, without the 
shadow of a ground on which to form any thing like a rational 
opinion. The noble Lord says, there is a revenue of 791,0002 ; 
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TI say you have not above 450,000/., and if you apply the sur- 
plus on which the noble Lord calculates, to the object to which 
he expressly confines it, you run great risk of defeating that 
object. Do [ ask that you should abandon any principle’? 
No; but that you should take time carefully to mature your 
opinion, and thereby prevent unreasonable expectations from 
being entertained, and pledges from being prematurely and 
unwisely given. If you will sanction that principle, to which 
I will not consent—the application of church revenues to 
other than ecclesiastical purposes—let it be sanctioned with 
due deliberation. Do not defeat your own public object, 
for the mere purpose of pressing a motion which you think 
may be inconvenient to Government. ‘The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) proposes, if this proposition is acceded 
to, to move a certain resolution in the committee. The 
noble Lord is not very clear as to the principle by which he 
is himself guided. On Friday he announced the resolution 
to this effect :—‘“ That the House should resolve itself into 
a committee for the purpose of considering the expediency 
of applying any surplus revenue of the Church of Ireland, 
not required for the erection and repair of churches, or for 
the maintenance of the clerical members of the Church, to 
the religious and moral instruction of all classes of Chris- 
tians.” Now, I hold, that this involves the principle of pro- 
viding for the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
[* Hear, hear,” and “ No, no, no.”] ‘Then why have you 
altered it? Between Friday and Monday, it was altered to 
this form :—‘ That this House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, in order to consider the present 
state of the Church Establishment in Ireland, with the 
view of applying any surplus of the revenues, not required 
for the spiritual care of its members, to the general educa- 
tion: of all classes of the people, without distinction of reli- 
gious persuasion.” I cannot, of course, dive into the noble 
R 2 
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Lord's mind, end ascertain the motives by, which ,he.!is .ia- 
fluenced: I speak only: of his acts. Those. acts, and .the: 
whole course of the debate, show that my .construction.is, 
the proper one. All your speeches and arguments, contal- 
bute to that construction. You may attempt as-you please 
to film over the gulf which separates the noble Lord and some 
of those by whom he is supported ; but you are only deceiving 
yourselves. ‘The people of Ireland will read your speeches 
and arguments, in which the Protestant Establishment is 
described as a nuisance and a badge of conquest, and they 
will Igugh at your resolution, and your frivolous attempts to 
limit your new principle of appropriation, by reference to 
the acts of Henry VIII, and declarations that education, 
unconnected with the Church, is an ecclesiastical purpose. 
Talk of this as the settlement of the question! What have 
been the arguments by which the resolution was supported ? 
Let us shortly review them :—the noble Lord, the member 
for Devonshire, said, on introducing the resolution,—* I am 
one of those fully concurring in the defence set up last 
year by one of our prelates, that an Establishment tends to 
promote religion, to maintain good order; and I further 
agree with him as to the fact that it is agreeable to the sen- 
timents of the majority of people of this part of the empire.” 
Now, as a friend of the United Kingdom, I call upon you to 
consider whether, with respect to the Church of Ireland, 
you ean set up the same defence? Does it tend to promote 
religion, or to maintain good order? But that Church is 
still to be maintained in all its efficiency.—[* No, no !”}-— 
What, is the efficiency of the Church to be impaired? |. 
thought, you affected the most pious care for its efficiency, 
and that you were anxious to curtail its superfluous wealth,. 
in order to promote the efficiency of the Church, The se- 
conder of the noble Lord’s resolution (the hon. member for 
St, Alban’s) agks this question :— “ How, . then, can, a 
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Church which is not submitted to, or joined, through’ the’ 
force''of reason and argument, be considered by ' the 
people as anything but a badge of conquest, forced on 
them by ‘a superior power, which it is but natural they 
should determine to throw off at the first favourable 
opportunity ?” and he adds,—“ Take the Protestant states, 
take Catholic ones, take America, or France, or Scotland, 
or even the north of Ireland itself, and it will be found, 
in every instance, that the remuneration which the clergy 
receive is always proportioned to the religious services 
which they perform for the people. In Ireland, alone, 
this relation is departed from; and never, until we es- 
tablish that relation upon its proper footing, until we re- 
vert, in fact, to the principles of common sense, can 
we succeed in governing that country with credit or 
satisfaction.” Yes; but if you appeal to this as a principle 
of common sense; if common sense requires that the re- 
muneration of the clergy should be in proportion to re- 
ligious service, without reference to the doctrines incul- 
cated, or the faith held; and if you then move a resolu- 
tion in which a different practice is adhered to—in which 
you state that the Church of the minority shall be main- 
tained—in which you recognise it as a favoured Establish- 
ment, how can you insult our common sense by saying 
that you regard this as a permanent settlement ? 

The noble Lord opposite, of whose abilities I have a 
high opinion, and whose eminence in debate I long since 
prophesied, has made some observations to which I will 
next advert. The Lord Howick said—but I am really so 
unfeignedly anxious to avoid exciting any animosities con- 
nected with religion in the course of my address, that I 
shall not read the extract now in my hand. It is not, in- 
deed, material to my present argument: I will pass on to 
another defender of the resolution, Mr. Charles Wood. He 
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asks,—‘ Where could they find any country, under any 
system of Church Establishments, be they Catholic or Pro- 
testant, where a rich church with a small congregation 
was maintained at the expense of an overwhelming ma- 
jority belonging to a different persuasion? But their feel- 
ings were no less outraged than their property was taxed, in 
the maintenance of one Church established by law, and in the 
support of another to the ministry of which they contributed 
through inclination. What, he would ask, would be their 
feelings if two such establishments were supported at the 
expense of the people of England ? Would they not be 
filled with a just indignation at such an unwarrantable in- 
fliction upon their consciences and resources? and could 
they expect that when they, with all their superior notions 
of what was just and lawful, were unwilling to submit to 
the hardship, that the ignorant peasantry of Ireland should 
not give way to violence and outrage when such a system 
was attempted to be forced upon them?’ The member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter) says,—‘“ No length of time, no 
lapse of ages, should prevent his hearty concurrence in an 
effort to redress a great national iniquity. No appeal to the 
rights of property, beyond existing laws, can ever be main- 
tained where such rights were never united with the real 
and religious interests of a nation. In such a case no pre- 
scription can be urged against the cries of a people, and 
the voice of a people becomes the voice of God. It may 
be admitted that any change in long-established things is 
an evil, and that nothing can justify it but the most 
powerful necessity. If the peace and prosperity of Ireland 
be essential to the welfare of the empire, such a necessity 
has now arisen.” Now, then, I ask you whether this 
resolution, supported by those arguments, can possibly lay 
the foundation of a final settlement? But it is most im- 
portant that such a settlement should be made. You im- 
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pose this charge upon the landlord. Ay, but the amount 
is to be recovered from a Catholic peasantry! Do not 
suppose that you are blinding the eyes ofthe people. They 
are more clear-sighted than you imagine. They see, and 
feel, and know, that your arguments do not correspond with 
your resolution. A stronger, a truer, an honester declara-~ 
tion would be better. This resolution may have the ad- 
vantage of enabling you to act together for this night; but 
you act on different principles, and with different views, to 
the furtherance of which you severally look, though you are 
agreeing in common to-night on a vague and yeneral reso- 
lution. You are well aware that this can be no final 
settlement; that this first deduction from church revenues 
will only be accepted as an instalment of that whole 
amount which is held in contemplation. You have laid to 
my charge, in the course of debate, that I have lagged 
behind public opinion, and kept in the rear of improve- 
ment. But your course is still more absurd; you lag 
behind your own arguments, and keep far in the rear of 
your own conclusions. You shoot an arrow, and do not 
seek for it in the place where you know it is to be found. 

A word on the charge of being in the rear of public 
opinion. Itis the common accusation against those who 
value, and adhere to, ancient institutions. It presumes that 
it is the duty of a public man to be eternally unsettling the 
laws and usages under which his country is governed, to be 
speculating what change will next be required by public 
opinion; not to wait till the direction and intensity of that 
opinion be ascertained, but to anticipate it by voluntary 
and uncalled-for innovation. This may sound very plausi- 
ble and very philosophical; but the result will be, the 
entire unsettlement not only of the institutions but of the 
mind of the country; the introduction of a vague, prurient 
love of change, for the sake of change, precluding all 
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‘ational and, sober. inquiry intg the effects of suah, 

Surely, af an, ancient principle, , must, be. a ithe 
new principle ought to be a secure one,,;, If a, new. Reson 
must be taken, it ought to be capable, of defence, ,,.. Rut 
you take one, which not only is indefensible, byt which 
you prove to be so,—against which your qwp batteries 
are directed with a resistless fire. I see the applauding 
smile of the hon. member for Middlesex; he is too. shrewd 
to be deluded by this resolution; he is not to be deceiyed 
or misled by the soft tale of the hon. Gentlemen near. him, 
who declare that, loving in their hearts the Protestant 
Establishment, they yet support this measure. He votes 
for this regolution, knowing perfectly well the conclusion to 
which it must lead. He will soon find out, with me, that 
education would only be encumbered and impeded by this 
contemplated grant. A good pretext will not be wanting. 
Then will the hon. member once more triumphantly bring 
forward his resolutions of 1824. Why should the hon 
member not force his propositions on you? I have no 
doubt that he will. I am now looking into the womb of 
futurity, and am as certain of what it will produce as. i 
am of any thing in the history ofthe past. I feel as certain 
as that I am now standing here, that the hon. member is 
too manly not to declare that he is not satisfied with this 
principle. He does not, in this measure, meditate .a final 
settlement. You cannot meditate it either. I therefore 
will not consent to appropriate this property, which is eccle- 
siastical, and connected with the Protestant establishment, 
to other purposes than those of that establishment, ..I will 
not assent to your resolution, because I know bow worthiess 
and delusive it is; because I know that it.is.@ medgure 
which sends into Ineland, not peace, but a sword, ; It: will 
excite in, that unhappy eountry: false hopes—hopes which 
yay. cannot realize, and yet hopes that .yeu will shrink -fnom 
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distippoitittiy.’” Ht will tiisettle thos’ foundations 'éf' pro- 
pérty whidl are built upon prescription, and which are 
rhbré sectire’ that those on which you are erecting your new 
system of spoliation. I give the noble Lord fair notice that 
¥ shail oppose his motion for going into committee, and that 
in cortmittee, I shall oppose his resolution; and, lastly, 
¥ shall oppose with all my strength the communication of 
that resolution to his Majesty. I say I will oppose the com- 
munication of that resolution to the King, and I will oppose 
it on these grounds ;—the course is novel and unprece- 
dented ; it is unnecessary for the purposes it professes. It 
wears all the appearance of an intention to pass by the 
House of Lords. If you think that course the most advis- 
able, take it openly, take it honestly. Let us fight the 
battle manfully, on distinct and avowed grounds. But let 
us not first have a shallow, delusive resolution, and then as 
shallow and delusive an appearance of passing by the 
House of Lords. Every one who heard the noble Lord’s 
declaration, those, especially, who cheered it, thought the 
threatened address to the King was meant as a slight upon 
the House of Lords—as an intimation that the assent of 
the Lords to the resolution was not worth asking for. But 
the noble Lord means no such thing in reality; he means, 
as a mere matter of preliminary form, to ask the King’s 
consent, not to a legislative measure, but to the discussion 
and consideration of a subject in which certain rights of 
the Crown are concerned. 

' But why is it that the noble Lord and his friends have 
not brought in a bill? Are they uncertain of their plan? 
Are they ashamed of presenting, in the ordinary course, the 
result of their calm and solemn, and mature deliberation ? 
Do they shrink from producing that detailed plan which 
they have so deeply and anxiously considered? Is this a 
course worthy of the noble Lord? The King will resign 
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certain rights by this Bill; and it is necessary for him to 
signify formally, some time in the course of the proceeding, 
his assent, which at all times was wont to be done by the 
minister in a modest manner, without any parade, and with- 
out the excitement of the least interest. But now the 
noble Lord, without assigning any reason for a line of 
conduct so unprecedented and so inconvenient, insists on 
the immediate communication to his Majesty, and this, not 
for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of further measures 
of superseding a bill; but simply, that a formal intimation 
of the King’s pleasure respecting certain of his rights, af- 
fected by this motion, may be received with all possible pub- 
licity, and that some of the supporters of the noble Lord 
may cherish the delusion that this course implies a slight 
to the House of Lords. I do not think the House will join 
the noble Lord in this unbecoming enterprise. I, at least, 
for one, will never be a party to it. But, suppose the reso- 
lution agreed to, by whom is it to be communicated to his 
Majesty? I hope there will be a nice and cautious selec- 
tion. Instead of encumbering the throne by the attendance 
of the whole House, or of any large part of it, why should 
you not send a deputation? It is the prevailing fashion. 
Why not send a deputation of three? I will name it for 
you. I beg to suggest that the noble Lord, the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, and the hon. and learned member for 
the city of Dublin, should be the three members to ap- 
proach the throne with this resolution. Surely the noble 
Lord ought to thank me for the felicity, as they say, of this 
suggestion. Here we have the representatives of the three 
kingdoms—an Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman, 
(* Hear, hear,” and laughter,] and, moreover, the represen- 
tatives of the three parties which follow the noble leader 
in this House. It is not for me to anticipate the answer 
of the Crown on the address so presented. A formal an- 
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swer must necessarily be returned to any communication 
from this House to the Crown; but, if it were possible for 
his Majesty to speak the plain truth, I could suggest an 
answer which would be very appropriate, though, possibly, 
very unpalatable. His Majesty might say to the noble 
Lord —“ You, last year, were one of my confidential ad- 
visers; on your advice, I issued a commission of inquiry, 
which was to collect information in Ireland. You told me 
that inquiry was an essential preliminary to any actual 
proceeding—that matters were not ripe for legislation—that 
you could not appropriate a surplus, without having first 
ascertained its existence—that pledges as to contingent 
appropriation were most unwise. How can you, who were 
a party to this advice, now ask me, in the absence of all 
information, the inquiry being yet incomplete, to give that 
pledge which, last year, you deprecated as precipitate and 
unwise ?” So much for the answer to the noble Lord. The 
member for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) would then present 
himself, and to him it might be said by his Majesty—* I 
have not forgotten the speech which I delivered from the 
throne, on the advice of Lord John Russell, in the year 
1884. On that solemn occasion I observed, that ‘I had 
seen with feelings of deep regret and just indignation the 
continuance of attempts to excite the people of Ireland to 
demand a repeal of the legislative Union. This bond of 
our national strength and safety I have already declared my 
fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to maintain inviolate by all the means 
in my power. In support of this determination, I cannot 
doubt the zealous and effectual co-operation of my Parlia- 
ment and my people.” His Majesty might then remark 
to the learned Gentleman, that this passage, which so 
strenuously declares the determination to support the 
Union between the countries, guarantees the security of the 
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Church; and, the Protestant Church being guitdntéed by" 
the Act of Union, his Majesty would nit be' thathtaihit 

the Union inviolate, if he consented ‘to violaté that: Pro- 
testant Established Church, which is an ‘essential * arid’ 
fundamental part of it. I believe the prospect: of’ such’ 
answers—not formal, perhaps, and according to precedent, 
but warranted by facts, and consistent with truth—would’ 
disincline the noble Lord to form part of the deputation 
which should be charged with the duty of presenting the 
resolution to the King. 

This House has yet the power, consistently with the full’ 
adherence to its principles, to refuse to enter into this 
resolution. I tell you beforehand, I will not be the party 
to give it effect. I will not be a party to any appropriation 
of the revenue of the Church to other than ecclesiastical 
purposes. You differ from me—I address myself to the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side;—but I say that, con- 
sistently with the exercise of that different opinion, you 
may refuse to enter into this discussion at this time, and 
under these peculiar circumstances. The noble Lord has 
given us the opportunity of uniting in our vote, though we 
may differ as to the principle. If you agree with me in a 
desire to defer this important question, you sacrifice nothing 
—you only decline asserting a general principle, without 
having laid before you the particular plan by which it is 
proposed to calculate it. For myself, I vote against the 
committee on principle ; but if you, differing from me on 
principle, vote against this motion, you may do it with a 
distinct reserve, that, at the proper time, you will enforce 
your own principle and reject mine. You have confidence” 
in that principle. If it be worthy of that confidenee, it 
must be capable of execution. It can only be executed by ' 
detailed enactments, embodied into a bill. I will give ' 
every facility for this; I will, without opposition, let yot' 
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bring in a hill, let if be read a first time, and postpone , the. 
discussion until after Easter. I am showing a made by 
which, without any unworthy concession, you may 
get rid of the difficulty under which I am convinced the 
majority of you must be labouring. I am suggesting that 
which is the natural and the ordinary course. It saves 
you from the risk of great eventual embarrassment. It 
enables you to dispense with the immediate decision on 
questions the most important, which you have very im- 
perfectly considered. You will thus have an opportunity 
of deliberating and deciding whether your system of edu- 
cation in Ireland shall be gratuitous or stipendiary, or in 
what degree the two principles shall be combined. You will 
also have the opportunity of acquiring accurate information 
respecting the revenues of the Irish Church; which, allow 
me to observe, respectfully but firmly, it is your duty to 
obtain before you attempt to legislate on the subject. 
There is a difference to the amount of 340,000/. annually 
between the noble Lord and myself. He positively asserts 
that the amount of church revenue is 791,000/., and I as 
positively declare that I believe it to be under 450,000. 
I say, then, that it would be but justice to the Church to 
ascertain, beyond all possibility of dispute, which of us is 
correct in his calculation, or what is the extent of our 
respective errors. By postponing your resolutions until 
the committee on the bill, you will have the advantage 
of the report of the commissioners, to which great im- 
portance is attributed by the hon. members opposite. 1 
ask you, then, to concur with me in relieving the noble 
Lord himself from the great practical difficulty in which 
he is placed. No man will more rejoice than the noble 
Lord, if you will but be good enough to obey my voice and 
come to the rescue. He has been brought into his present 
unfortunate situation by the advice of indiscreet friends. | 
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He did not give notice of this motion. The hon 
member for St. Alban’s stood originally the sponsor tc 
itt The noble Lord was obliged to take it out of his 
hands, and yet was conscious of his own want of informa- 
tion. He asked, first, for the whole report of his own 
commission ; then for a partial report; but could obtain 
neither, for neither was forthcoming. He courted delay; 
but time pressed: he was obliged to go on. He saw the 
expediency and the good policy of waiting for information ; 
but he was compelled to yield to the pressure, not “from 
without,” but from behind. I am convinced that you will 
be conferring a favour upon the noble Lord by entreating 
him to withdraw his motion—I have no objection that he 
should withdraw it—to withdraw it until he can produce 
some practical plan for our consideration, some plan in 
which you can concur. Let us, then, unite in endeavouring 
to rescue the noble Lord from the situation in which he is 
placed, and refrain from interrupting that approaching 
happiness which his opponents wish him as cordially as 
his friends. ‘The hon. member for Weymouth, in the 
course of his speech, told you that where there were dif- 
ferences of opinion there should be inquiry. Are you, 
then, prepared, in defiance of this authority, to proceed 
without inquiry? Will you not wait until you receive 
that information which you are led to believe will enable 
you to act consistently with your present views, and to act 
without the shadow of an imputation on your conduct? 
Let us not, then, enter into any hasty decision, which may 
preclude us from the possibility of a satisfactory final settle- 
ment. 

You may insist on your present resolutioa—you may 
succeed in forcing it upon us: I shall not have to wish 
you joy of your triumph. It may, probably, enable you 
to embarrass the future progress of the administra- 
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tion; it may.be the token of approaching victory: but 
still, do not be too confident. Let me, in the moment of 
your pride, in the buoyancy of your exultations, usurp the 
functions of that unpalatable but not unfriendly office 
which, in former times, was assigned to a slave, but which 
may be assumed by a freeman without derogation from his 
character. You boast that you exercise complete control 
over the executive Government of the country: but let me 
whisper in your ear, that, though triumphant here, the 
power that you exercise does not act without these walls 
with that intensity with which it operates within. The 
duty I have voluntarily assumed compels me to place before 
a triumphant conqueror the vanity of human wishes, and 
the instability of mortal triumphs, but yet I must not 
shrink from it; and I tell you, that, notwithstanding your 
vaunted majorities, you do not control public opinion. 
Yes, there is a public opinion, which exists independently 
of elective franchises, which votes cannot inspire, which 
majorities cannot control, but which is an essential instru- 
ment of executive Government. It will yield obedience to 
law; but, if there be not confidence in the decisions of 
this House, law itself will lose half its authority. That 
public opinion will impose on you the necessity of taking 
a direct and open course. The people of England will not 
sanction attempts tu throw unfair obstacles in the way of 
the executive Government. They would sanction a direct 
vote of want of confidence, so far, at least, as to consider 
it a legitimate and constitutional act of hostility. Why 
have you not the manliness to propose it? Why do you 
implore me to undertake the settlement of this question on 
your principles? You are confident in your strength: let 
me ask you, are you competent to undertake the Govern- 
ment? If you are, undertake it. If you are not, why do 
you embarrass us? I[ will not enforce your resolution. 
I will give you notice of the course that I mean to pur- 
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sué. *Y stall oppose your motion for a’ somite?” ¥ * 
shall ‘oppose your resolution in committed, dua above ‘itt 
thirigs, and most strenuously I shall oppose you! eoritihe 
nication of that resolution to his Majesty. I shill aire 
to the principles of my own measure. Such is fhe vi8ces*"” 
sity for the settlement of the tithe-question, that it “wilt” 
admit of no further delay. I shall press it forward; and it™ 
you signify an intention of continuous opposition,—if your” 
deférmination to throw unusual impediments in the way of” 
the Government be plainly indicated,—if J find I shall not 
be able to proceed with the immediate settlement of thie’ 
question,—I shall then acknowledge that the time has aS 
arrived when it will not be possible for me, consistently ~ 
with my sense of the duty and the honour of a public “ 
man, to remain in the situation which I at present ~ 
hold. . 


The House divided on the motion, Ayes 322, Noes 289—Majorit 
in favour of it, 33 ts 

The resolution was agreed to; the report brought up, and it 
was agreed that it should be reconsidered on the tollowing day, ,t 


ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


Apri 7, 1835. 


On the 7th of April, Mr. Berna] brought up the Report éf thé! 
Committée of the whole House on the Established Chareh -of Iran: 
land, which was cead a first and second time. In the equrse,f. 
the debate that tgok place on the second reading, the Chanellorof 
the Exghequer rose and addressed the House :— 


I do not know that I should have felt it necessary to say 
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a word ypon this occasion if, during almost the whole of the 
debate which has taken place this evening, it had not been 
assumed that the House was again discussing precisely 
the same question that has formed the subject of six pre- 
vious nights’ debate, I, however, apprehend that the ques- 
tian which has formed the subject of discussion during 
those six nights was, at an early period of the present even- 
ing, disposed of The House having last night affirmed the 
resolution in Committee, I, that evening, on the resolution 
being reported, considering that there was no probability 
that any variance of opinion would be expressed by the 
House from that which it had expressed in Committee, per- 
mitted the report to pass without discussion and without a 
division. But the resolution which the House is now 
called upon to affirm is :—“ That no measure upon the sub- 
ject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and final 
adjustment which does not embody the foregoing resolution.” 
I have great objection to the form of the present resolution, 
and to the precedent which it would establish—a precedent 
perfectly novel, and with respect to which the noble Lord 
himself must have entertained great doubts, since it is an 
entire departure from the course which he originally gave 
notice that it was his intention to pursue. ‘The noble 
Lord, in the first instance, said, that if the House of Com- 
mons affirmed his resolution, he would notify that fact to 
the Crown by address, in order to enable him to proceed 
with a bill. What does he now propose to do? He has 
passed his resolution; he proposes to make no communica- 
tion to the Crown, he proposes to make no communication 
to the House of Lords, but he proposes that the House of 
Commons shall inform itself that it has passed the Reso- 
lution, and that it will hereafter be irrevocably bound by 
it. The noble Lord now calls upon the House to declare, 
that no measure which shall not embody the principle of a 
fi § 
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certain resolution can lead to a satisfactory, settlement, of 
the tithe question. I object to that proposition. Ithink it 
would he most unwise in the House to declare befor bt hand, 
that one single measure can alone lead to a final and & gafis- 
factory result. Soh aie 
Those who approved of the resolution originally 1 moved 
by the noble Lord are perfectly at liberty to object to his 
present proposition. A majority of the House—a majority 
of twenty-five, has affirmed a certain resolution, against 
which a minority of 289 protested, independently of those 
who paired off, making altogether a minority of about 300 
members. The noble Lord now calls upon the House 
again to affirm the principle of that resolution in a still 
more binding manner—to declare that all further discussion 
is unnecessary—that no proceedings in Committee on the 
Tithe Bill need be listened to—that there is but one mea- 
sure which can effect a final and satisfactory settlement. of 
the tithe question, and that is the measure to which asmall 
majority of the House has agreed. I do not hesitate to de- 
nounce this proceeding as the tyrannical act of a majority ; 
—the tyrannical act of a majority, by a proceeding of a 
perfectly novel nature—a proceeding for which no prece- 
dent can be found, precluding the necessity of further 
discussion, closing the opportunities of new arguments ; 
resolving that they will not be convinced, binding them- 
selves by an unnecessary pledge to maintain, under all cir- 
cumstances, a certain opinion. ‘This course of proceeding 
is unwise in itself, besides establishing a dangerous prece- 
dent. What is the resolution which the noble Lord calls 
upon the House to affirm? It is, that, if there should be a 
surplus of church revenue, it should be appropriated to one 
single specific purpose, to the exclusion of all other, abjects. 
The House has already recorded its opinion—it. has had it 
in its power to wait for the report of the Committee on 
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Public Instruétion, and it will be perfectly consistent ‘even 
‘isi’ those who think that the surplus ought to be appro- 
‘ priated in the manner proposed in the noble Lord’s resolu- 
tion, to wait until they can avail themselves of the infor- 
mation which will be contained in the report of the com- 
' Inissioners, and thus avoid making the precipitate pledge 
which isg now demanded from them. The noble Lord 
himself has this night, with singular candour, told the 
House, that he cannot bring forward any detailed plan for 
the enforcement of his own principle, until he has seen 
‘and considered the report of the commissioners. Will the 
House of Commons, then, adopt a course of proceeding by 
which it will preclude itself from profiting by the informa- 
tion which must be contained in the report of the com- 
missioners? Will it adopt the novel course of pledging 
itself irrevocably to a principle—of prophesying that one 
thing, and one thing only, can lead to a final and satis- 
factory settlement ?—The adoption of the tesolution now 
before the House will cut off all chance of that which is 
sometimes absolutely necessary for the wisest and most in- 
fallible in the conduct of human affairs—namely, all possi- 
bility of compromise. Occasions sometimes occur in which 
it is necessary for one branch of the legislature to mo- 
dify its opinions for the purpose of effecting an amicable 
agreement with another branch on some great public ques- 
tion ; but now it 1s proposed, that one of the three branches 
of the legislature shall, without waiting for the result of in- 
quiries, which are acknowledged to be essential to the 
formation of any plan, declare, that it will adhere to a 
ptinciple which it has laid down, and listen to no com- 
promise whatever. If that course be adopted, the public 
men who are parties to it will be bound up from acting on 
the possible necessities of the future—the House of Com- 
' ions will be cut off from the exercise of a free judgment— 
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foie the:ménns of wise and honoarable, ,gompromins, Ant 
will establish: precedent for insisting on the-execniaan, of 
itd.own designs, even before those designs ibaye «been 
moulded into the shape of a legislative enactmenmty., What 
is the object of all this precipitation? Ifthere iB. aampalopty 
sufficient to carry the resolution, it must be: sufficient, to 
enforee the principle of that resolution hereaiter,,,, Wh 
then, mot wait for the Committee on the Tithe Bill? Js not 
the conduct of the opposition, in fact, a practical declaray 
tion''to the people of England to this effect: We, haye 
<eonfidence in our resolution, but we have no confidence in 
wuiselves?” It seems necessary for the parties to this pror 
ceeding to swear eternal friendship upon their resolution, 
#or two months, they have been attempting to discoverja 
common bond, by which they could unite themselves in op- 
‘position to the King’s Government; at length they discover 
one, and so anxious are they, in all times of future difficulty 
and embarrassment, to adhere to it with desperate fidelity, 
that they are afraid to trust their own discretion—they are 
afraid to trust in the permanence of their new alliance—-they 
are afraid to trust their own perseverance in their own opi- 
nion ; but they propose, by a novel course, to bind themselygs 
to each other, not to dissolve their only tie. I object to the 
precedent it is proposed to establish, which is one which 
any majority hereafter may follow. Henceforth it will be 
merely necessary to gain a majority upon some preliminary 
point, and then to declare, that no compromise will be.ad- 
mitted. By agreeing to the present resolution, the Heuse 
will not only adopt the noble Lord’s principle, but will pro- 
claim to the people of England and Ireland, that the only 
, Satisfactory arrangement of the Tithe question, must, he 
-(feunded upon the basis of a principle, from which three hun- 
tsived. members of the Commons dissent, oe 
', Thewentiments which I have heard in the course ofthe 
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disctuasibfi have fot'tended, in any degree, to diminish: tha 
apptehehsidtis which the former debate excited in my-mihd 
InWhatevér -respeet new ground has been taken this night; 
itis’ 6till more dangerous than the ground occupied before. 
Thé'ndble Lord was asked, how he meant to ascertain ‘the 
surplus?) He was asked to give some explanation of his 
principle, arid, in the course of that very short speech, .in 
which he professed his inability to produce any plan until 
he ‘had seen the report of the commissioners, he ventured 
on an explanation of his principle, and it was to this effect: 
+— Jf there be in the south of Ireland, in Kerry, or Lime- 
rick, for instance, livings superfluously endowed, | in. that 
ease ‘it would give no satisfaction to the payers of tithe in 
the parishes to which those livings belong, to transfer «the 
surplus to supply deficient endowments in the north, in 
Down, or in Derry; but the surplus ought to be apphed to 
the purposes of education in the parish from which such 
surplus is derived.” If that principle were followed out, it 
would establish a separate, peculiar, local, parochial interest 
in the amount of tithes; it would constitute each parish 
Into a separate territorial division, and proclaim to the peo- 
‘ple of Ireland, that henceforth each parish should have a 
separate and peculiar interest in the amount of tithe levied 
within it. [Hear, from the Opposition.] The hon. mem- 
bers who cheer affirm that proposition. Then, I ask, in 
‘answer to their cheers, on what pretence will you limit the 
appropriation of the surplus to purposes of education? 
After having established a separate, peculiar, and pardchtal 
fiterest in the surplus, will you declare, that to no one pur- 
‘pose'shall it be applied excepting to that of education in 
@ach ‘particular parish? Supposing a parish should answer, 
*“We have education enough already—we have. séveral en- 
dowments for the purposes of education—the Protestant 
“fantlotds have established schools—our children are all 
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agply instrycted—there are no demands on quer, parigh, for 
further education; at our own desire, and with a xiew, ta 
maintain oyr independence, we voluntarily make a smal 
payment for each child, and we require nq more ,funds {py 
the purposes of instruction:” in such a case how, would the 
noble Lord’s limitation of his principle satisfy public opinion 
in the parish of which I am speaking, as an example? 
Supposing the noble Lord were to assign the surplus,to a 
neighbouring parish, less amply provided with the means of 
instruction, does he think that that application of it would 
create more satisfaction than if he transferred it to a distant 
ane? Does he, who objects to the transfer to Down, or to 
Derry, believe that, after the establishment of his principle, 
the providing for the wants of an adjoining parish from the 
tithes of its neighbour will give satisfaction to the payer of 
those tithes? I'rom what I know of local feuds in Ireland, 
I am sure that the application of surplus parochial funds to 
the necessities of a neighbouring parish is not likely to be 
received with greater favour than their transference to the 
north of Ireland. 

Thus, after disturbing all existing notions with respect to 
property, the noble Lord will fail to give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland, which is the only object which he pro- 
fesses to have in view. But does the noble Lord recolle¢t 
that he himself was a party to a measure which made an 
important change with respect to large and overpaid livings 
in the south of Ireland—I allude to the Church Tempora- 
lities bill, which was passed only two years ago? The 
preamble of that bill is utterly at variance with the noble 
Lord’s resolution. That bill was the last legislative decla- 
ration on the subject of the Established Church; and it. 
wag @,declaration made on the advice and at the instange of 
the ngble J,ord; it distinctly laid down the principle of,a 
different distribution of church property; it distinctly laid 
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ddwn! the priticiple, that overpaid livings might be curtailed; 
tHaftithes ‘might’ be detached from archbishoprics atid 
bisHprics'; it laid down the principle that sinecures in the 
Churth'shotild be abolished, and the proceeds appropriated 
tt ceitain purposes; but then, there was this express limi- 
tatién, ‘that those purposes should be ecclesiastical, such as 
{id ‘building, rebuilding, and repairing of churches, the 
dugimetitation of small livings, and such other purposes as 
might conduce to the advancement of religion, and the 
éffidiéncy, permanency, and stability, of the united Church 
of England and Ireland. Thus, the ecclesiastical funds 
were limited to purposes strictly ecclesiastical, and the 
object of the noble Lord’s act was declared to be to give 
permanence and stability to the united Church of England 
and Ireland. What confidence can the people place in the 
mtentions or resolutions of this House, when it sees them 
exhibiting such utter disregard to the enactments and to 
the main principles of bills, brought in—not last century— 
not forty years ago—not by a Tory Government—not by 
the devoted friends of the Church, but by the Government 
of which the noble Lord was a member? The noble Lord 
has forgotten not only the preamble but the enactments of 
that bill. ‘These overpaid livings in the south of Ireland, 
whith cause such scandal, and are so offensive in the eyes 
éf the noble Lord! [Hear, hear! from the Opposition.]— 
I van assure the hon. Gentlemen who cheer that I am going 
to prove, that the noble Lord is a greater reformer thar 
he’ has given himself credit for being; that the noble Lord 
has already made provision for the correction of those very 
abuses in the Church of which he is now so prievously evin- 
plaititiig. | ‘Such, however, is the modesty of the noble Lord, 
go dblivious is he of his own good deeds, that he has ac 
fudtly forgotten the enactments of the bill, of'which he was 
one of ‘the most powerful supporters, which provided a most 
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affeptual,remedy for the weiy-eviliowhich dnowsdppestoth 
sho¢ck-luim se azpuch; for, by orfe of igherclqusel ofothibalicet 
was expregsly provided, that if ‘any Jones! sliduidi besdovued 
inthe sguth or sip aay other. part of Irelawd,;rwithtimeonres 
einending 8001. aryear, it should be competent to emma 
siphers.te detach the tithes of certain townlands:éroad thei, 
ea¢ assign them to neighbouring livings, fér the agaunpodeusf 
speuring.& resident minister. The limitation plabedibycaike 
dill.on. the extent of the deductions frdm these :livings ava’ 
4hje,. that no living should be cut down belaw 3@0I. pdr 
annum; iIf,,therefore, the noble Lord ‘woirld apply ) the 
grinciple of his own bill, through the agency of:his men 
commmisgioners,. he would destroy all the enormous lovings in 
the. south of, Ireland, whose funds he now uae ‘te-dpily 
$0, purposes of education. reno 

-Let'the House now look practically to the consequences 
‘ahielaact follow from the adoption of the noble rbordis 
proposition. After the resolution has gone forth, a'reso- 
lution adopted after much parade—after a call-of the. House 
——after a debate protracted to seven nights—the psople-m 
every parish in the south of Ireland will naturally scar pt 
with a keenness proportionate to all this preliminary parade, 
and attempt to ascertain its real meaning! The:noble: edd 
proposes that any surplus which may be obtained shalli be 
applied exclusively to education, on the express ground that 
education is an ecclesiastical purpose: but how those: lron, 
Gentlemen on the other side, who maintain that the surplis 
can, and:ought to, be applied to secular purposes, ean cor 
sent to:bind themselves by the terms of the noble: Iurds 
resolution, Icdnnot understand. . However, that 'is''# poisit 
for them to settle... 1 am-glad of the limitation, because, cif 
spoliation isto be committed, it is gratifying ‘to! know; that 
it-isspropescd ‘to: confine it within certain definite: bolirliie, 
but:how edn such limitation meet the approval of those who 
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declare ¢hat-nobldLord’s resohution ‘to be vahtable: enlyéa 
aciietint{iof., the:prineiple which it: cositains ? The ‘hot 
member) for: Derbyshire, (Mr. Gisborne,)> who has by his 
eam.confeision. been searching for precedents, has been able 
ta quote only:two authorities in justification of the prmciple 
ebspohanen, one an ancient, the other a modern one. His 
tauthomties are Henry 8th, and Captain Macheath. ' The 
hon. member, after giving me credit for my historical krow- 
dedge.as.regards Henry 8th, was kind enough to assurtte 
that [4m equally cognizant of the principles and’ ‘practi¢e 
of:Captain Macheath. I know this, at least, df the 'cha- 
wacter and expleits of the captain, that he was a wiber mab 
than:the hon. member; for he never appropriated & surpius 
tiH ‘he had ascertained its existence. ‘True; the captain 
applied his surplus to secular purposes: so far his example 
48 @ precedent, but he differed from those who appeal te his 
ahthority in this respect, that his surplus was never an 
imaginary one. 

;- But, to return to the noble Lord: when the noble Lord’s 
sesokation shall arrive in Ireland, accompanied by the 
speeches of the noble Lord, and all the hon. members who 
hbye supported it, the people will find it distinctly explained, 
bhati their interest in tithes is a local and parochial interest 
«+that tithes belong not to the Church, not to the State, 
but to each parish from which they are derived. They are 
futher forewarned, that, in case the Protestant interest 
shionld hereafter revive in a parish in which the surplus has 
been appropriated according to the noble Lord’s principle, 
tthe new interests which might have accrued in the mean 
timer; will be: liable to be set aside, and the fund re-applied 
t0.<its;,oxiginal purpose. Suppose a vacancy should take 
place 2n.q; living of 1000) a-year, who is to determine what 
wil}..be: a, fittimg provision for the, Protestanb clergyman ? 
khis,question will arise upon every .vacancy.: There would 
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be a ‘public meeting ; the number of souls' then in existence’ 


would be counted; the Roman Catholic clergyman would: 


be at:-work ; the expectant Protestant clergyman would urge 
his claim; the whole parish would be aroused from its 
slumber ; for there would be a manifest interest. in‘diminish- 
ing, as far as possible, the stipend set apart for the Protes- 
tant minister. That stipend, be its amount what it might, 
would be regarded with an evil eye as a superfluous charge’ 


on the parish purse—as a diminution from the amount ap~ | 


plicable to parochial purposes of public utility. See how 
many conflicting interests would be called into life by this 
new principle of appropriation; to how many new elements 
of social discord it would give birth. The Protestant land- 
lord would have a direct interest in collecting around him as 
numerous a Protestant tenantry as possible, in order to esta- 
blish a claim—an eventual claim, at least—to a part of the 
surplus. ‘The more strong his sense of religion, the greater 
would be his interest in the establishment of this claim on 
behalf of the faith which he professes. You thus give him 
a new interest, an interest recommended to him by the 
highest and purest principles, to surround himeelf with a 
Protestant tenantry, that is to say, to dispossess Roman 


Catholic tenants of their land on the expiring of leases, ° 


and to supply their places by Protestants. On the other 


hand, the Catholic population would have a direct interest | 
in intimidating and driving away Protestants; and thus ° 


religious jealousies would be added to the other causes 
which at present render the letting and the holding of land’ 
in Ireland sources of excitement and disturbance. Again, 


supposing the-case to which I have already referred—namely, ' 


that a surplus should be found in a parish in which the 


means: of etlucation were already abundant, would not:the : 


Cathelies say, “You have established the principle, that: 


we ‘Have ah interest in the surplus; we shall derive vo » 
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advantage, from. the application of that surplus to instruc> 
tion, .and, therefore, we insist that it shall be applied to 
some. other Jegal purpose, and not diverted to another 
parish.”,.. Haw gould the noble Lord answer that argu- 
ment? How could he, with his principles, divert the tithes 
—the parochial fund, which must not be transferred to 
Derry or. to Down-—how could he divert it to another 
parish? What endless discord there would be! The other 
parish might be tithe-free. ‘“ Are we,” the tithe-paying pa- 
rishioners would say, “are we to pay tithe for the benefit of 
those who are exempt? We had a resident clergyman 
under the old system. He did spend the produce of our 
tithe among those who paid it, but now the tithe is to be 
paid, as before, but it will be applied to the benefit of 
others.” 

There was a part of the speech of the hon. and learned 
member for Cashel which appeared to make some impres- 
sion upon the House: and, having alluded to the hon. and 
learned member, I will add, that, strange as it may seem to 
some hon. meinbers opposite, there is very little difference 
between us. The hon. and learned Gentleman did not ad- 
vacate the doctrine of the hon. member for Derbyshire, that 
the legislature might be indifferent with respect to gospel 
truth. ‘The hon. member for Derbyshire is evidently an 
enemy to all Establishments. Why, on his principles, will 
he allow the Establishment to exist in England? It is no 
answer to say, that it is supported by the majority of the 
people; because, according to the hon. member, there 
should be no endowment of any one form of worship. En- 
dowments, according to him, obstruct the progress of truth, 
and: each religion, whether pure or corrupt, should be al- 
lowed :‘to make its own way. If this argument is good for 
amy, thing, it clearly applies, not to the Church in Ireland 
excdusively, bug to the Establishment in this country. The 
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how. tnvembe? ‘for’ Cashel, however, is an ‘advocate for relio 
giotts establishments. Said the hon. ‘meniber;'**T- find 
dertain parish in Monaghan, which coritaind but! fowr Pree 
testant families—the amount now allotted to ‘their! -spi#iival 
guide I will reduce, but I will provide the four filmilies witly 
the means of religious instruction.” eras ond sed 

‘Why, the noble Lord, the member for Lancashite, (Had 
Stinley,) has not gone one step farther than this.’ He 
said, if there were ten Protestants in a parish, he would'sé2 
eure to' them the means of religious instruction, and the wp: 
portunities of divine worship according to the rites of ‘thé 
Established Church. Or, rather, what he said was thts? 
If ‘they ‘have now such means, I will not consent to deprive 
them of what they possess. And what said the hon. Geti- 
tleman? Not only that he would not deprive them of them: 
but: that there should be—not, indeed, an over-paid ab- 
séntee rector, with an income of 700/. a year—but a resi- 
dent Protestant pastor to administer the offices of religidti 
to those who required them—not with the paltry stipend of 
751. a year, which the curate now receives for his services, 
but with an income of 250/. Here then would be 2504's 
year allotted with a wise liberality, not only for the spiti+ 
tual instruction of four Protestant families, but for the putt 
pose of recognizing the great principle interwoven with’ the 
existence of a Church establishment, that for those mieié 
bers of it who lived or might live in that parish, there shold 
be the means of publicly worshipping their God, according 
to the principles of their faith. Now I would ask the oti 
Gentleman this question. If he were to divide the revented 
af the Church equally among every parish, taking his ‘wfi 
standard’ asthe standard of clerical remutieration, 'i¢* HE 
qitite sure that'there would be a surplus of Chareli revenue? 
Fhe‘siim of 250/: is assumed by the hon. Gentlethan“to'Hd 
the minimum at which the proper performance of a clergy- 
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man’s duties ought to be remunerated; he would assign thia, 
as the: stipend of,,a clergyman in that parish in which there 
werg only four Protestant families; but if I take the case of 
a.clargyman,in a large parish, in a populous ‘city, who is 
ghliged. te move in a-certain station of life, and to maintain 
his family in decent and moderate independence, is it not 
elear that,250/. per annum would be a most inadequate pro- 
vision ?.Give me 250/. as the minimum for the country .pa- 
rishg giye.me what is manifestly not more than sufficient, 
wherg: the Protestant congregation is numerous, where the 
parish is situate in an extensive town, and I meet the learn- 
ed, Gentleman with perfect confidence, on his own grounds, 
and I tell him that on his own principles and his own rea- 
saning he has not one farthing of surplus. See, too, what 
his admission is, his just and liberal admission, that 250/. is 
net too large a provision for the clergyman who has charge 
of his parish with the smallest possible number of Protes- 
tants: See what it implies beyond the allotment of the 
stipend. It implies the necessity of a place of Protestant 
worship—it implies the necessity of a residence for the 
minigter. The charge of these, if not built, the repairs of 
them if built, fall now upon the revenues of the Church. 
Where is the surplus, when all these essential requisites to 
Protestant worship shall have been provided for, limiting the 
provision to those parishes alone in which there is a Pro- 
testant population ? 

., L agree fully with what has been said relative to the pro- 
priety, of enforcing residence among the clergy. 1 would 
not limit that principle to the removal of the abuses caused 
by,the absence of an incumbent, who, spending his money 
ati some , distant watering-place, neglects the performance of 
his clerical duties. I should be contented to destroy plu- 
rajities. I will not hesitate to declare that the ministers of 
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the Church, 'who ‘are spending their iricdihts ‘ii places’ of 
mete atvusement, and are neglecting the persoral ‘disclitgze 
of spiritual duties, are not fulfilling the condition’ dh whieh 
the endowments of their benefices were given’ to thei 
and a law should pass to remove those unsightly défects, 
-if they exist, in the constitution of the Chutch’ in‘ Tre- 
land ; and with my full consent that law should apply Hot 
merely to future, but to every existing incumbent. There 
is no vested interest that can be pleaded against the per- 
formance of that high trust for which alone that interest is 
vested. 

I do not wish to enter upon a consideration of the Acts 
of Richard the Second, which have no application to the 
question before the House—which relates to the impropri- 
‘ation of tithes. If the tithes do not belong to the rector, 
they certainly do to the Church—and should be applied to 
‘the purposes for which the Church was consecrated. If 
the learned Gentleman’s argument is valid; if the parish- 
loners, in their personal capacities, and not the Church, 
have a right to the tithes—how does he propose to deal 
with the lay-impropriator of tithes? Can the alleged right 
of the parishioners to tithes be defeated by their transfer to 
a layman? 

An hon. Member on the Opposition side:—Length of time has 
sanctioned the abuse. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer: Length of time! 
there is no right which prescription has given laymen to 
their property, which it has not given in at least an equal 
degree to the Church. 

I have another objection against this resolution. Its ob- 

; ject is to obstruct by. unfair means the passing of the Tithe 
Bil. :.It is a way of notifying to the Government, ina dan- 
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gerous and unprecedented manner, “ We will not permit 
you to introduce your measure; we will not allow you to 
pass any preliminary stage in which after discussion any 
point could be agreed to; we will not consider the Bill in 
committee, unless you agree to this resolution as a preli- 
minary condition.” I cannot agree to this. I object to it 
on the ground, that the principle of the resolution is dan- 
gerous and unjust; I object to it on account of the manner 
in which it has been brought forward—lI object to it be- 
cause those by whom it was prepared admit a total want of 
information upon the subject on which they are legislating. 
Acting upon erroneous data—not having determined the 
amount of the property of the Church—not knowing how 
much they want for the purposes of education—they pro- 
claim their object to be a final settlement, a satisfactory set- 
tlement, and yet they establish no principle by which their 
future course is to be guided; or if they do establish a 
principle, it is one of much more extensive and dangerous 
application than they profess it to be. After their debates 
of seven nights, there are many important points that have 
totally escaped observation. ‘I‘hey have not taken into ac- 
count how many livings there are in Ireland, the right of 
presentation to which belongs to laymen, and which are held 
as private property. If they were to deduct these advowsons, 
they would find that a large sum must be subtracted from 
their estimate of the church property, for | apprehend that 
they would distinguish between the rights of the private 
and the public patron. In the Church Temporalities’ Bill 
this distinction was made, and I suppose it will be made 
again, for the noble Lord will probably respect the rights 
of private property belonging to individuals. There are 
three hundred livings in the hands of individual patrons. I 
do not pretend to know the exact amount of their value, 
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but if it corresponds in a proportionate degree with the 
ordinary value of Crown livings in Ireland, and if they are 
to be treated as private property, about one-fourth of the 
whole revenues of the Church is at once placed beyond the . 
control of the noble Lord. Here is one ease, in which a 
great deduction must be made from this alleged surplus. 
But how can we determine, how can we approximate to truth 
in the estimate of the surplus, without having decided on the 
principles of the new Tithe Bill, on the amount of the abate- 
ment which is to be made from the present legal demands 
of the Church? This is a most important point. 

The right hon. Gentleman who lately held theo flice of Se- 
cretary for Ireland has declared that the landlords were not 
treated too favourably in the Bill sent up last year to the 
House of Lords, and has stated his determination, when 
the Tithe Bill comes before the House, to insist on terms 
as favourable to the landlords of Ireland as those contained 
in the last year’s bill. Now, if the right hon. Gentleman 
acts on this principle, and is successful in enforcing it, he 
will make a very material reduction in the future revenues 
of the Church. If, as in the last year’s Bill, two-fifths of 
the tithes are to be given to the landlords, the tithes being 
valued at 545,000/. and, one-fifth of 545,000/ being 
109,000/., the sum of 218,000/. must be deducted from 
the value of the tithes. There will then be left 327,0004. 
as the future annual value of tithes in Ireland. And here 
I will beg the noble Lord to observe, that we are rapidly 
reducing his estimate of 800,000/. If the noble Lord 
agrees with the right hon. Gentleman, so recently his col- 
league in office,—the colleague intrusted with Irish affairs, 
the author of the Tithe Bill of last year,—it is clear that 
the tithe property of the Church is reduced by one blow to 
the annual sum of 327,000/. But are the compositions-for | 
tithe to be re-opened, as they were by the Bill of lest year? 
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If they ate; here’ts a fresh deduction even from the sum of 
32730001; 

Conbtider these three separate causes of reduction of the 
assdshed surplus—reductions of which you yourselves are 
the advocates. First, there is the private patronage of 
livmgs which is not within your control. Secondly, two- 
fifths taken from the present amount of tithes. Thirdly, 
compositions of tithe re-opened; and then inquire calmly 
whether the remainder be more than sufficient for the de- 
cent: maintenance of the Church. Now, is it just towards the 
Church, is it likely to conciliate the good feeling and good- 
will of those for whom you legislate, to proceed to pass this 
resolution with such false assumptions of the real amount of 
the revenues of the Irish Church? There is no excuse what- 
ever for this course. Returns have been called for, and in 
three days they will be before the House. Hon. members 
opposite have eagerly sought for that information, but they 
now refuse to be governed by it, and pledge themselves to 
listen to nothing but the resolution. They may act upon 
that determination, but, happen what may, I will not adopt 
the principle of that resolution. I will not give effect to it. 
When I consider the hopes we have raised, and the expec- 
tations we have excited, which I know must. be disappointed, 
I may well say that the boldest man would be justified in 
shrinking from the responsibility of that resolution. Even 
if the resolution is passed, its principle will not apply, until 
vacancies in livings shall occur. The result of this debate, 
now continued for seven days, will only affirm a principle 
whose practical effects must necessarily be suspended, until 
existing interests have ceased. 

And what is the condition of those clergymen in the south 
of Ireland, who, the House think, are loaded with super~ 
fluous' wealth? They have been deprived of their tithe for 
the ‘last four years. If I had interfered with the noble 
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Lord's resolution, for the purpose of, amending: it, {wbiqh J 
have no intention of doing,) the first claim I,ghould ager, 
wauid be to provide compensation for those who have guf- 
fered under, but patiently acquiesced in, the PR FY 
has heen inflicted on them. Surely the justest, claim; qn. 
surplus, if there were a surplus, would be that, of those. who 
have been robbed of their property. If you find clergymen, 
with wives and families, resident among their parishioners, 
deprived of their rights because they have been temperate 
in the. enforcement of them—because they have shrunk 
from extreme measures—because they have submitted to 
severe personal privations rather than come into collision 
with their flocks, are their demands for retribution to . 
disregarded : ? 

I hold in my hand one of many letters which I have re- 
ceived on this subject, and I am resolved to bring an indi- 
vidual case before the House as an example, in order that 
you may see the extent of pecuniary loss to which the clergy 
have been already subjected. It is written with great, sim- 
plicity, and on that account is the more affecting. “I en- 
treat you,” says the writer, “if practicable, to create a. fund 
to previde for the widows and orphans of clergymen, whic 
the contemplated reduction of their incomes would render 
peculiarly well-timed, as many must now be disabled from 
partially attaining that object by effecting insurances on 
their lives; and, lastly, to relieve them from future ingtal- 
ments, together with arredrs now due to the Board of Fixst 
Fruits for loans advanced them to build their glebe-hauses. 
I sincerely wish mine was an isolated case, but if many,are 
similarly circumstanced with myself, they have great diffi- 
culties to encounter. I effected the composition, . impy 

; parish (in 1892) at, a sacrifice of 150/. per annum,,pf, the 
‘meome I was for years in the receipt of—namely, 80d. ; 
-thys voluntarily reduced by me to 4302. By the proposed 
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ilk 4 ‘this will be further reduced to 322/. 10s.; out of which 
d ‘shall ‘pay Oi. insurance, 43]. rent, 29). first fruits ; leaving 
a‘balance of 2002. 10s. to support my beloved wife, ten 
children, and myself, after being above forty years an un- 
‘worthy labourer in the christian vineyard. A murmur, 
however, shall not escape my lips, for I feel convinced the 
‘welfare of the Established Church is the object you and the 
Government are most anxious to promote. Were the se- 
cond measure, the provision for widows and orphans, adopt- 
ed, (as I have humbly suggested,) I should regard as tri- 
vial every pecuniary difficulty I might be destined to en- 
counter, for it would console me under them all, and pluck 
from the pillow of death the only thorn this world could 
plant there. Asa small atonement for thus presuming to 
trespass on you, permit me to offer the accompanying poem, 
for which my eldest son obtained a Vice-Chancellor’s prize. 
He was equally successful with two other poems, but the 
enclosed is the only one published.” [The pathos with 
which the right hon. Baronet read this extract, produced 
a great effect upon the House.] Here is a clergyman sup- 
porting his wife and ten children on an income reduced by 
acts of the legislature from 580/. to 3221. a-year, (the lat- 
ter sum probably recovered with extreme difficulty,) not 
murmuring at his loss, thanking those who inflicted it for 
their wish to promote the interests of the Church, and 
ready to make any personal sacrifice which will conduce to 
those interests. Surely it is affecting to contemplate such 
a man cheerfully devoting, from the pittance which was 
left to him, some portion for the education of a son who 
was cheering the poverty and suffering of his home by the 
‘glad tidings of academical distinctions. This is no singu- 
“lar instancé—it is one of a hundred similar cases—and 
sliall we, without inquiry, pledge ourselves irrevocably to 
“teauster from the Church to which these ministers belong 
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aportion of her’ property, and if we db tratisfer St eair We 
with ‘any semblance of justice appropriate it’ to'any' object, 
before we have provided compensation for’ thse “who-Huve 
been defrauded and robbed of their rights? ©") «"! 1" 

I will no longer interpose between that decision of this 
House which, if adopted, is to exclude all compromise, ‘all 
hope of re-consideration; to pledge this House, in spite-of 
further argument, in spite of additional information, m spite 
of its own conviction, to adhere obstinately to orie unaltera- 
ble resolution. Against the principle of that tesolution 
there stands recorded the deliberate protest of men, 
whose opinions are entitled to the highest deference, 
from their high character and acquirements, from their 
experience in the affairs of Ireland, above all, from their 
political relations, and the active part they have taken in the 
adjustment of Irish questions of the deepest interest and 
importance. I quote not the opinions of men prejudiced 
in favour of Protestant ascendancy, bound hy the ties, or 
stimulated by the excitement of party, to uphold the predo- 
minance of the Church; I quote the authority of those 
who were the most powerful, the most uncompromising, the 
most effectual, advocates for the removal of Roman Catho- 
lic disabilities, and the establishment of perfect civil equa- 
lity among all classes of the King’s subjects. I quote the 
authority of Burke, of Plunkett, of Newport, and uf Grattan. 
Of Burke, who, speaking of the Established Church in 
Ireland, considers it “a great link towards holding fast the 
connexion of religion with the State, and for keeping these 
two islands in a close connexion of opinion and affection :” 
who wished it well‘ as the religion of the greater numt- 
ber of the primary land-proprietors of the kingdom,’ with 
whom all establishments of Church and State, for strong po- 
litical reasons, ought to be firmly connected.” I quote the’ au- 
thority of Plunkett, who declared “the Protestant ‘Fata: 
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blishment in Ireland, to be necessary for the security.of all 
‘Sects, to. be the great bond of union between the two coun- 
tries, and who emphatically declared, that, to lay our hands 
on the property of the Church, or to rob it of its rights, 
woukl be. to seal the doom, and terminate the connexion 
between the two countries.” I quote the authority of 
Newport, who protested against the enactments of the 
Church Temporalities Bill; who dissented from the policy 
of. reducing the number of bishoprics; who, while he ad- 
vised a different distribution of church property, for the 
promotion of the interests of the Church, insisted on the 
strictest application of that property to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Lastly, I appeal to the solemn, the dying declara- 
tions of Grattan—of him who fought to the last hour of 
his existence with “ desperate fidelity,” in the cause of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. In his last moments 
he had strength sufficient to dictate a paper, of which the 
following is a faithful extract. 

“ Resolved, that a committee be appointed with a view 
to, repeal the civil and political disabilities which affect his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects on account. of their re- 
ligion. 

“ Resolved, that such repeal be made with due regard 
to the inviolability of the Protestant religion and establish- 
ments, 

_* Resolved, that these resolutions do stand the sense of 
the Commons of the Imperial Parliament on the subject of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and as such be laid before his 
Majesty. These resolutions contain my sentiments; this 
ig,may testamentary disposition, and I die with a love of 
liberty,in my heart, and this declaration in favour of my 
country in my hand.” 

pspported by these authorities, I adhere with the greater 
¢ onfidence to, that course which my own judgment and my 
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own conscience dictate. Backed by:the preacignt eagasity 
of Burke, by the powerful reasoning. and prophetic, warn- 
ings of Plunkett, by the local knowledge and. long, expe- 
rience of Newport, by the dying injunctions and. testamen- 
tary declarations of Grattan, I give an unhesitatmg.. vote 
against principles tending to shake the feyndations of all 
property, and to subvert the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

The House divided on the resolution, when there appeased: 
Ayes #85 ; Noes 258—majority 27. 

‘The defeat of Ministers on this measure caused the immediate 


resignation of Sir Robert Peel, and the members of his Administra- 
tion. 


ON THE RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 
April 8, 1835. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and thus spoke :— 


Ir is my intention to move that the Mutiny Bill be read 
a third time, and in making that motion I wish to avail 
myself of the opportunity which it affords me of notifying to 
the House that I, in conjunction with all my colleagues m 
his Majesty’s Government, and in conformity with their 
unanimous opinion, have felt it incumbent upon us, on a 
combined consideration of the vote to which the House‘ of 
Commons came last night, and of our position, as a Govern- 
ment, in this House, to signify to his Majesty, that we have 
felt it to be our duty to place the offices which we held at the 
disposal of the King. I do not hesitate to say, that we‘hiave 
taken this course with the utmost reluctance, and not with- 
out the’ deepest conviction of its necessity. We felt, that 
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bei in Possession df the entire confidence of the King, 
ahd having teteived from his Majesty the most cordial: and 
tiremitting ‘sapport—looking to the present position of 
public affairs, to the present state of political parties—look- 
iti@' td the strength, not only the numerical but the moral 
‘strétigth, of that great party by which we have had the ho- 
Hout of being supported, we felt it to be our duty, under 
existing circumstances, to continue the attempt of adminis- 
tering public affairs, as the responsible advisers of the 
‘Crown, to the latest moment that was consistent with the 
interests of the public service, and with the honour and cha- 
racter of public men. When I do not hesitate to avow the 
reluctance, with which we have tendered our resignation, I 
believe I shall have credit with a great majority of the 
House of Commons, that that reluctance arose from public 
considerations alone, and was wholly unconnected with every- 
thing of a personal nature. I have a strong impression, 
that when a public man, at a crisis of great importance, un- 
dertakes the public trust of administering the affairs of this 
country, he incurs an obligation to persevere in the adminis- 
tration of those affairs as long as it is possible for him to do 
se consistently with his honour. No indifference to public 
life, no disgust with the labours which it imposes, no per- 
sonal mortifications, no deference to private feelings, can 
-Sanction a public man in withdrawing, on light grounds, from 
the post in which the confidence of his Sovereign has placed 
:him. But, at the same time, there is an evil in exhibiting 
- to the country a want on the part of the Government of that 
support in the House of Commons which can enable it satis- 
faptoxily to conduct the public affairs—which can enable it to 
.@xerdise a control over the proceedings of the House—a le- 
‘gitimate and necessary control conferred upon it by the pos- 
session of confidence. There is an evil in such an exhibi- 
‘fiom of weakness to which limits must be placed; and I must 
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pay) Reviewing all that. has. eequrred sitcentkie-asdmibtnee- 
ment. of the present session—looking: ta. the litte qardgmubds 
the Government has been able -to make-in: the:publio base 
ness of the country—looking at what occurred,/on! eachaf 
the last four nights—to the fact that mimiskers have -hadl Slie 
misfortune, on each of four successive nights, ito-be deft an 
a minority—on Thursday last, on Friday last,.on Monday 
last, and last night—considering that that minority aves 
evaaller in relation to the majority than the minoritzes «in 
which they had been at the commencement of the session-— 
adverting also to the fact that they have received the support 
of those who, not having a general and unlimited confidence 
in the Goyernment, yet have given to the Government a cor- 
dial and honourable support on every occasion on which it 
was consistent with their public principles to give it—advert- 
ing to all these considerations, | must say, that, in my 
opinion, the time is come when it is incumbent on the 
ministers of the Crown to withdraw from the responsibility 
which office, under such circumstances, imposes upon them. 
In addition to these considerations are the nature and 
consequences of the vote of last night. That vote, I con- 
ceive, implied a want of confidence in his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, because, in my opinion, it was not necessary for 
any public purpose to come to that vote. It was tanta- 
mount to adeclaration, on the part of the House, that it had 
not that confidence in his Majesty’s ‘Government which 
entitled that Government to submit to the consideration, of 
the House the measures of which they had given notice. 
The noble Lord has signified his intention, if the vote. to 
which the House came last night did not lead to the result 
to which it has now led, to fallow it up with an Address to 
the, Crown, conveying, to his Majesty the reselutiqn re- 
-Specting the Irish Chureh, which the House has.affiemed. 
As I, conceived that embarrassment to the publie interests 
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~weekd anieefiom the presentation of that Address, ‘and & 
Lab wo right té'assume that the House would take a view 
awith respeet t0 the policy of that Address different from thé 
‘view'which!it had taken with respect to the resolution, it 
‘did ‘appear ‘to me and to my colleagues (whose views were 
m exact conformity with my own) that a public duty was 
imposed upon us, particularly since we felt that the time 
-was fast approaching when resignation was inevitable—not 
to persevere in a fruitless struggle, which might involve his 
Majesty, public men, and the country, in additional and 
‘unnecessary embarrassment. The vote of last night was 
not only tantamount to a declaration of a want of confidence 
in the Government, but implying, as it did, the necessity of 
‘a total change of system in Ireland, so far as the church 
revenues are concerned, it would impose such difficulties 
im the practical administration of Government in Ireland 
by parties opposed to the principle of the vote, that we were 
fairly entitled to decline a responsibility which others were 
bound to incur. ‘The vote of last night is not an abstract 
Resolution ; the vote of last night is not one, the practical exe- 
cution of which can lie dormant. ‘There may occasionally 
be: points on which the House of Commons may express 
a different opinion from that of the Government: there 
may be cases in which it would be possible for Govern- 
«ment to continue the conduct of public affairs, even in 
opposition to the House of Commons, upon questions in- 
volving mere abstract principles, admitting of delay in 
their practical application; but the House of Commons 
wannot leave the Tithe question in its present state. At 
‘present laws are nominally in force, but actually disregarded. 
‘Nothing: can be more dangerous than to leave the law in 
its "present state,—to habituate the people to the daily 
‘violation of it,—to exhibit to them a state of things in 
which’ ‘those who are charged with the enforcement of law 
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connive iat its mon-execution. ft ‘is ‘met-therely that! ithe 
particular law will lose its authority ; ‘but’ the’ fatal’ ekaniple 
‘will extend to all laws, particularly to laws eorifirming ‘and 
enforcing the rights of property. Pe Ee STO E 
Under these circumstances, it would have bee the ‘duty 

of the members of his Majesty’s Government, if'they had 
comtinued in the administration, to have pressed for ‘ah 
inmmediate decision with respect to the law as’ to’ the tecd- 
very of tithes in Ireland. The Tithe Bill, of which they 
had given notice, they could not have proceeded with, with 
out previously proposing the Resolution for the remission 
of the claims upon the Irish clergy, on account of the 
repayment of the advances under the Million Act. I ‘had 
no right to anticipate a different conclusion from that to 
which the House has already come—lI could not anticipate 
that they would sanction the grant of a million without a 
distinct understanding that the Irish Tithe Bill was to be 
framed upon the principle of the vote of last night; and, 
under these circumstances, having no reason to appre- 
hend that a delay of a few days would make any materral 
difference in the position of the Government —consideting 
' that it was impossible to permit the vote of last night 
to lie dormant,—that the Government must proceed with 
the Tithe Bill, being firmly resolved to adhere to the 
principle of their own bill; being firmly resolved, not’ to 
adopt the principle of the vote of last night; under all 
these combined considerations, we have, as I have said be- 
fore, felt it to be our duty, as public men, invested with'sa 
public trust, respectfully to request his Majesty to permit ‘us 
torestore that trust into the hands of his Majesty. We, there- 
‘fore now only held our offices provisionally, and for the 
“temporary exeeution of public business, until his. Majesty 
* ‘Bhall'have made other arrangements for the conduct'of:the 
voverntnent. Under these circumstances, I shall: submit 
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ta the Elouse,.that, perhaps, the best course I: can propose 
ig, shes thera. should be a short adjournment, . It ‘will mot 
he; necessary that the adjournment should extend beyond 
Monday ; and I should make the motion for an adjourn- 
ment at.once, had it not been that there is an clection com- 
anittee for which a ballot is appointed for to-morrow. 
Perhaps the House will feel that any discussion on public 
matters, in the present state of affairs, could not be pro- 
ceeded with to any advantage. I have not the slightest 
hesitation to suppose, from the forbearance which the House 
has always shown on similar occasions, that the motion 
will not be unanimously agreed to; but lest any incon- 
venience should arise with respect to the election com- 
mittee, the ballot for which stands for to-morrow, the House 
will perhaps meet to-morrow for the single purpose of that 
ballot, and when it is completed, adjourn till Monday. The 
motion also which I have now to make, and which I make 
merely in consideration of public interests—namely, the 
motion for the third reading of the Mutiny Bill, I am quite 
sure, will be cheerfully acquiesced in. 

I have been anxious to give this explanation as briefly as 
possible, and in a manner the least calculated to give 
offence, or to excite angry feelings. For myself, the whole 
of my political life has been spent in the House of Com- 

.mons—the remainder of it will be spent in the House of 
‘Commons; and, whatever may be the conflicts of parties, I, 
for one, shall always wish, whether in a majority or in a 
manority, to stand well with the House of Commons. Under 
no circumstances whatever, under the pressure of no diffi- 
culties, under the influence of no temptation, shal] I ever 
advise jthe* Crown to resign that great source of moral 
atrength which consists in a strict adherence to the prac- 
tice, to the principles, to the spirit, to the letter, of the con- 
stitution. I am confident that in this adherence will he 
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fUiind the ‘surest ‘safeguard against any impetiling-or even 
taul danger, and it is because I entertain that belief tht’, th 
conformity with the opinions of my colleagues, ‘consider that 
a government ought not to persist in carrying on public 
affairs, after-the sense of the House has been fully and de- 
liberately expressed, in opposition to the decided: opinion af 
‘a majority of the House of Commons. It is because I bawe 
that conviction deeply rooted in my mind, that thoughire- 
gretting, as I most deeply do regret, the necessity which 
has compelled me to abandon his Majesty’s service at:the 
present moment, yet, upon the balance of public considera- 
tions, I feel that the course which I have now taken is more 
likely to sustain the character of public men, and to pro 
mote the permanent interests of the country, than if I had 
longer persevered in what I believe would have proved a 
fruitless attempt, to conduct, as a minister, the King’s ser- 
vice, in defiance of that opposition which has hitherto’ ob- 
structed the satisfactory progress of public business. 


The right hon. Baronet, at the conclusion of his speech, was most 
enthusiastically cheered from all parts of the House for a consi- 
derable time. ane 
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On the resignation of office by Sir Robert Peel and his collea uep 
in the administration, a considerable number of the principal mer= 
chantg, bankers, and traders of the City of London, subséribedait 
Address to him expressive of their approbation of'the priviciples!et: 
whith he ‘had conducted the Government of the country.: -Dhey12eb 
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agixed alsa, toi give,,4 sumptuous entertainment in honour, of him, 

for which the; Merchant Tailors’ Company allowed the use of their 

Hall . ‘To this dinner Sir Robert was of course invited. His health 
quing been drunk, he rose, and thus addressed the meeting :— 


eo 


. Geatletnen; withthe deep feelings of pride and satisfac- 
‘tion by which I must necessarily be animated, there does 
Tix, as'you may well believe, one painful feeling that springs 
from the consciousness that any language of mine must be 
totally madequate to express the intensity of my sensations 
in addressing you upon the present occasion. Gentlemen, I 
well know that these are the trite and ordinary excuses 
made by all speakers upon occasions like the present; but if 
you will only place yourselves in my situation, if you will 
only recollect that I was alone, as it were, in this company, 
that I remained seated while all the rest of you were stand- 
img, that I remained silent while all the rest of you were 
enthusiastically expressing your generous approbation, that 
I was conscious that all your kindly attention, and conside- 
tation, and deep feeling were concentrated upon myself,—if 
you will recollect that I am a public man, that I am a man 
of the people, that I derive, I will not say my chief, my only 
strength from public applause and public confidence, that I 
am moreover a man who looks for no reward for public ser- 
vices excepting only public approbation, who aspires to no 
dignity except in all honesty and purity to the good opinion 
of his fellow-subjects— the sound good opinion I mean, as 
distinguished from the paltry and fleeting popularity which 
may be gained at the moment, even by the weakest and 
most contemptible, in pandering or succumbing to faction, 
or even in more meekly and gently attempting at once to 
flatter and inflame the people’s prejudices; I say, then, 
that if you will take all these considerations and circum- 
stances into your attention, you may be well able to believe, 
that although the excuse I have offered you for my defi- 
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eieney: in! power’ adoyeately to respond to! your gheHt Wind’ 
nese may ‘be trite, thougti t may Ue thé iordlitity plirasds? 
logy of speakers ‘in edmiplimentary ‘assemibliges’; ‘Yerupon! 
this peculiar octasion it is perfectly consiitent with trdtt) 
that Iam umable to do justice to my feélings, ‘in’ powsity 
forth to‘you my heartfelt thanks for the honour which you 
have conferred upon me. Sha 

‘ But''let me not be suspected of idle egotism. Let’ # 
not be thought that I have been so misled by the sug: 
gestions of personal vanity as to attribute to myself; or 
any deserts of ‘mine, the origin of this meeting, or the 
feelings which you have this evening expressed. I agree 
with ovr worthy chairman in thinking that the address 
which J recetved from so large a body of the merchants, 
bankers, and traders, of this city, was a sufficient compli- 
ment and reward for any services and exertions of mine. 
It asserted the principle by which I was animated: it bore 
with it the true reward of public services—the approbation 
of my fellow-citizens. I wanted no other demonstration’ of 
public feeling ; and if I had regarded this meeting as merely 
a demonstration of personal compliment, I should have 
almost discouraged it, as being, after the address, a supér- 
fluous token of public esteem. No, sir, the object of this 
meeting is a demonstration of public feeling in the metro- 
polis. Ido think that public interests may be promoted 
by it. I do think that the impulse which has been given 
from this centre of the commercial world—the vital impulse 
—must thrill to every extremity of the British empire. “I 
repeat, sir, that the throes of this mighty heart must ‘send 
the wholesome life-blood of sound doctrine and good prin- 
tiple to every remote member of the body i dale ie 
the United Kingdom. — 

_ Gentlemen, I understand that by assembling heré se 
day-:. you mean to-merk your attachment to the aneibnt 
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institutions of the coumtey, and your firm resolution: to 
mawtain ‘these . priaciples,! which are: interwoven: with: 
the, sadety .of, thoee, institutions, and. the security aad. prot. 
perity of, this empire. It was incumbent upon you to 
come..forth in. this manner, because you de not ‘hap. 
pey to. ,have, any public recognised organ through ‘whom 
your sentiments could be expressed. When I look round 
this great meeting, abounding as it does in wealth—-abound- 
ing in intelligence—abounding in respectability—and reflect 
that, there is not one member out of the eighteen allotted 
for. the metropolitan districts to represent your opmions, 
I.am not surprised that you should have resolved to speak fer 
yourselves. Whatever be the numbers here assembled, they 
might have been almost indefinitely swelled by fresh: acces- 
sions. ‘The hall has been taxed to the utmost extent of 
its accommodation, and if there were room for ten times 
a greater number of gentlemen within these walls we 
should have had them present. And yet you and your 
friends had not the good fortune to secure, out of the whole 
eighteen, a single representative by whom your opinions 
could be spoken—through whom your just and legitimate 
influence could be exercised in the public councils. In 
order, therefore, that there should be no misconstruction of 
your silence, you feel it necessary to speak through other 
organs than those which the new representative system 
has provided for you; and in concurrence with this feeling 
it is that I come forward to lend my humble countenance to 
this meeting. 

And, Gentlemen, it 1s because this is a public occasion, 
and because we are met to promote a public objeet, that 
you, will. expect from me some further observations, and 
some allusions to the state of public affairs. : Géntlemen; 
what I shall'eay will be spoken by me as one of yourselves, 
not, ag-one anxious for triumph as a:party:man—still less da 
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a candidate for office: I shall speak to you as:a British. 
subject in a private capacity, feeling a tenfold greeter inter- ; 
est in the cause of good government than in any. emelu-- 
ments or advantages he could possibly derive from offiee ; 
a man who has a tenfold greater desire, on public grounds, 
for the maintenance of the principles he professes and con- 
scientiously believes to be essential to the welfare of the 
country, than for any benefits, if benefits they can be called, 
which he could derive from the acquisition of office. I 
believe, indeed, that there is no greater mistake than that 
people situate as I happen to be, are so very anxious for 
office. Some fancy that the wholesome rest of every poli- 
tician is broken by his feverish longing for office. If I 
were to speak from my own experience, I should tell a 
different tale. ‘There is, tome and to many others, nothing 
in office, so far as mere personal feelings or interests are 
concerned, to compensate for its labours, its annoyances, 
its deep anxieties, and its interruption of domestic repose 
and happiness. Away then, sir, with the ridiculous asser- 
tion, that men who are really qualified for the first trusts of 
the state, would consent to procure them by any dishonest 
sacrifice of opinion, by any compromise of character. We 
hear constantly professions of great alarm about court in- 
trigue and court favouritism, and base coalitions of public 
men for the promotion of their private ends. The country 
quite mistakes the real danger in this respect; the danger 
is, not that public men, fit for public trusts, and worthy of 
public confidence, will seek office by unworthy means, but 
that they will seek excuses for declining it—will refuse to 
bear the heavy sacrifices of time, and labour, and repose, 
which it requires. ‘That office holds out great advantages: 
to the ambitious.minds of some, I will not deny; but are: 
there:not out of office equal, if not greater means of dis- 
tinction in public life? For myself, in taking offies,. an: 
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submitting to its drudgery, I was urged by nothing but a’ ” 
sense of public duty, and by the desire not to shrink frem ° 
that obligation which every British subject incurs, when 
called: upon to serve his king to the utmost of his ability 
and power. I hope that his Majesty has not a more 
devoted servant than I; but this I can say with truth, that, 
whey I entered the King’s service, I entered it with the 
consciousness that I neither sought nor desired any favour, 
any honour, any reward, which the King has it in his power 
to bestow. Office is, no doubt, a legitimate object of am- 
bition. I think it anything but a reflection on a publie 
man to seek it, when he can hold it consistently with his 
public principles, and when the holding of it will advance 
those principles; but, speaking for myself, I repeat that I 
do not covet it, and that nothing has reconciled me to it 
but the imperative sense of public duty. The chief conso- 
lation I have had in holding it, the chief reward I retain on 
relinquishing it, is the proud reflection that I have had the 
good fortune in being connected, in civil life, with that 
illustrious man whose fame exceeds that of any other con- 
queror—a man from whom I never have been one moment 
estranged by any difference on political subjects, and with 
whom. my connexion never has been embittered by the 
slightest infusion of paltry jealousy. I am gratified by the 
thought, connected as I have been with him in the civil 
service of the Crown, that J shall have my name transmitted 
with his to afterages. This is the chief pride, the dearest 
gratification, of my heart 

But I feel that I have been straying from the subject 
immediately before us—the present state of public affairs. 
Allow me to speak to you, not as a party man, but as one 
of yourselves, and to submit to you plain opinions in plain 
language. I prefer this, and I am sure so will you, to that 
elaborate concatenation of phrases which is sometimes 
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. galled, eloquence, in which you haye,,the,amallest , possible 
_ quantity of common sense enveloped, in the greatest, mult- 
. tude of equivocal words. I say to you, then, that, there, is 
danger to the institutions of this country, dangeri-ta,the 
mixed and happily balanced form of..Government,,uager 
which we have lived and prospered... But. if, 18.19, your 
power, and in the power of those who think with you, and 
fill, situations in the country corresponding to youray}to 
avert the danger. It is in your power, by unremitting, qc- 
tivity and by the exercise of those functions which, the 
, constitution has left to you, to mitigate, if not altogether to 
-pemove, the evil. My fixed opinion is, that the danger can 
be met only by your gaining for your principles an effectual 
influence in the popular branch of the legislature, We 
shall only aggravate the evil, if we attempt to deceive qur- 
selyes as to the nature of the instruments we ean employ. 
Let us not indulge in useless lamentations. Let us waste 
no time in regretting that which is beyond our remedy. 
This is quite idle. The first step towards safety is a 
knowledge of the real source of our strength, a just, confi- 
dence in it, and a firm resolution to exert it. If we.cease 
to take a desponding view of public affairs, all will be, yet 
well, Though you may not be able to exercise that full 
share of influence to which you are legitimately entitled, 
yet hesitate not to strain every nerve to acquire all; that 
can be acquired. Act like Englishmen, and if you will,do 
so, [ am confident, from the national spirit and indomitable 
resolution, that the country will be rescued from the 
_dangers by which it is at present threatened. I warn you 
that you. must not place a firm reliance either, upon, the 
prerogative of the Crown, or on the influence or aythgnity 
Of the House of Lords, or on the combined effect of both. 
, [he prerogative of the Crown, the authority of the Lords, 
Ah onstitutionally potent in occasionally controlling the 
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“glaes'br- ahereachinents of the House of Commons?’ but 
(YOR nite Tt ow-a-days depend upon them as buliwarks 
21WRIGH dre intpassable, and which can be committed without 
‘dntelienaion -to'the storm and struggle of passion, am- 
‘ Hition}-and the love of change. The Government of the 
“country; ‘allow me to tell you, must be mainly conducted 
bawith'the good-will and through the immediate agency of the 
“TH 6tise of Commons; I again say, the royal prerogative, 
“thé ‘authority of the House of Lords, are most useful, nay, 
-“Hedbesatry, in our mixed and balanced constitution. But 
“vit thust not strain those powers. You would not consider 
"that to be worthy of the name of Government, which 
xis nothing but a series of jealousies and hostile collisions 
‘between two branches of the legislature. You wish to see 
all branches of the legislature maintaining each its inde- 
.pendent authority, but moving, through mutual confidence, 
’ 'n ‘harmonious concert towards the great end of civil society 
‘and civil government—the public good. I ask you then, 
not to underrate, not to misunderstand, the power and 
‘authority of the House of Commons, not to trust to the 
‘““eonttollmg checks which may theoretically exist upon that 
power and authority; but to secure, through the legitimate 
exercise of constitutional privileges, that degree of influ- 
‘“ence for your principles in the House of Commons, which 
‘t will be ten times more powerful for the establishment of 
what is good, and the resistance of what is evil, than 
any’ extrinsic control of the Crown or the House of 
‘Lords: 
‘““* @n taking office, I avowed my determination to abide 
“bythe Reform Bill. I trust I have redeemed that pledge. 
“in this broad constitutional principle my friends’ ahd I 
Uxetet: ‘We’ acted in the spirit of the Reform‘ Bill, ‘not 
Mini ppatdly, not merely content with a cold assent’ and’ shb- 
‘Wntion’ to ‘its détails, but with an honest and’ generous 
uz 
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‘deferetive to its spirit and to the authority whith ‘it estal- 
lished. When we found, after a patient and stfficient trial, 
that we had not the confidence of the House of ‘Commioris, 
although the array opposed to us was miscellaneous’ m the 
extreme, although the majority was small, we'felt it our 
duty to resign. However strongly we might have opposed 
‘the establishment of the new elective system, we now 
adhered to our pledge. We did not entertain the vain 
notion of governing the country against a majority of the 
reformed House of Commons. We refused, indeed, to be 
obeifient instruments in the hands of that majority. We 
thought it safer for the country to refuse to be so, and 
therefore, unable to enforce our own principles, we retired 
from office. Allow me then to recommend you also to 
follow this example, to refrain from flattering yourselves 
with vague and distant hopes of altering the present system 
—let us not seem, even in thought, to threaten those who 
have acquired new rights with the forfeiture of that ac- 
quisition. Let us stand by the constitution as it exists 
at present. Let us never hint at alteration, or by our 
conduct raise a secret doubt, even in the minds of the 
most suspicious. J venture to prophesy to you that the 
proposition for change will not come from you. If it 
comes, it will come from those who clamoured most loudly 
for the Reform Bill, who demanded the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill, Ay, it will come from them, and 
the moment, perhaps, is not far distant—the moment they 
have ascertained that the bill is not likely to answer the 
purposes they had in view—the moment they see that it 
is not potent to exclude the influence of what we: call 
“Conservative principles. Let us then declare our readi- 
riess to accept in good faith, as a constitutional settlement, 
the ‘provisions of the Reform Bill, and let us by that 
deélaration fortify ourselves in the resistance to new agita- 
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tions of the public mind on questions of government, to 
‘mew innovations on what was called but yesterday, by. its 
friends, the second charter of our liberties. And while 
you determine to respect the Reform Bill, prove practi- 
cally your respect for it by exercising every privilege 
which it leaves untouched, or which it for the first time 
confers. There must be no laziness—no apathy—and 
above all, no despondency. Let each man consider the 
franchise he possesses, not as a personal privilege, but as a 
public trust, which it is his duty to fulfil. 

But I have said enough upon this subject; I do not de- 
spair that, if we continue to exert ourselves, if we here set 
an example to the empire, it will, in all its parts, be before 
iong animated by the constitutional and truly English feel- 
ings which are here displayed. How, it will be asked, 
are you to regain your influence in the House &f Com- 
mons? Not, let me tell you, as your enemies would 
impute to you, by bribery and corruption, and unworthy 
means, but by going forth with a frank exposition of your 
principles, and by showing that there is nothing selfish in 
your support of the institutions under which you live, and 
your defence of the rights which you inherited. Let us 
disclaim all interest in the maintenance of any abuse—let 
us declare that we are willing to redress any real grievance, 
and to concur in the application of the best remedy which 
can possibly be devised for that purpose. We hold that no 
public office ought to be maintained for the mere purpose 
of patronage; that public appointments can be vindicated 
only on the ground of their being necessary to the public 
service. We want no sinecures. We want no greater 
amount of salary for the reward of public officers than that 
which may be sufficient for securing integrity and compe- 
tence in the discharge of important official duties. Above 
‘all, we deny that we are separated by any fancied line of in- 
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terest,.or of pride, or of privilege, from the middling classes 
of the country, Why, who are we, or at, least: ninestentlts 
of. those who are here assembled, that .any-@me should tall 
1s that we have an interest separate, of feelings discortlantj 
from those of the middling classes of society? Lf we our« 
selves do not belong to the middling classes of:seciety, d 
want to.know how wide the interval may be that is pnesumed 
to separate us? Speaking in behalf of nine-tenths at ldast 
of those assembled within these walls, I say we disclaim aay 
separation from the middling classes of society in this country. 
Q,.no, we,are bound to them by a thousand ramifications of 
direct personal connexion, and common interests, and com- 
mon feelings. If circumstances may appear to have elevated 
some of us above the rest, to what, 1 venture to ask, is. that 
elevation owing? It is owing to nothing else but to the 
exercise, gither on our own part or on the part of our ims 
mediate forefathers, of those qualities of diligence, of the 
love of order, of industry, of integrity in commercial dead: 
ings, which have hitherto secured to every member: of every 
middle class of society the opportunities of elevation :and 
distinction in this great community; and it is because we 
stand in our present situation—it is because we'owe our 
elevation in society to the exercise of those qualities, amd 
because we feel that so long as this ancient form of govern- 
ment, and the institutions connected with it, and: the prin- 
ciples and feelings which they engender, shall endure, the 
same eleyation will be secured by the same means, that we 
are resolved, with the blessing of God, to keep clear: dor 
others. those same ayenues that were opened to. ourselves; 
that we will not allow their course to be obstructed by men 
who want ta secure the same advantages by dishdnest 
means—to reach.by some-shorter cut, that goal, whieh ean 
be surely attained, but can be attained, only through vm 
dustry, patient perseverance, and strict integrity: Gen- 
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tlemen, what:was:..the charge against myself? It was this, 
thist the: Kinig‘had sent to Rome for the son of a cotton- 
spinwer, in order to make him prime minister of England. 
Did. I: feel that a reflection? Did it make me discontented 
with the tate of the laws and institutions of the country? 
Nos but does it not make me, and ought it not to make you, 
Gentlemen, anxious to preserve that happy order of things 
under which the same opportunities of distinction may be 
ensured to’ other sons of other cotton-spinners, provided 
they can establish a legitimate claim on the confidence of 
their: King and country? We are charged with having somé 
interest in the perpetuation of abuses. Why, can there be 
any one with a greater interest than we have, that the 
public burdens should be as much lightened as they cati 
possibly be, consistently with the maintenance of the public 
engagements? We are represented as fattenmg on the 
public income. Looking to this company, and to those 
associated with it in feeling, is there any gain, I ask, con- 
neeted with the increase of the public burdens that ean 
eountervail the interest we have in their reduction? We 
have a direct, a superior interest to any others in the cor- 
reetion of every abuse and the application of every just prin- 
eaple of just and wise economy. 

At the same time, consistently with these feelings, con- 
sistently with the @etermination to correct real abuses, and 
to promote real economy, we do not disguise that it is our 
firm resolution to maintain to the utmost of our power, the 
hmited monarchy of this country, to respect the rights of 
every branch of the legislature, to maintain inviolate the 
united :‘Chureh of England and Ireland, to maintain it asa 
predominant establishment, meaning by predomitance, not 
the denial of any civil right to other classes of the-cotimu- 
nity, ‘but ‘maintaining the Church in the possession of its 
preperty and of all it) just privileges. Such is’ our fitm 
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resolution; we will submit to no compromise, and ‘we will 
exercise every privilege which the constitutron has intrusted 
to us for the legitimate maintenance and support of: the 
constitution in Church and State. This 1s ‘the appeal we 
make to the middle classes of the community~—to those who 
are mainly the depositaries of the elective franchise. ‘ We 
tell them that it is not only our determination to resist any 
direct attack on our institutions, but that we are also re- 
solved that we will not permit the ancient prescriptive 
Government of this country—the mitigated monarchy, con- 
sisting of three branches of the legislature—we are deter-+ 
mined that we will not allow it to be changed, by plausible 
and specious propositions of reform, into a democratic re- 
public. We will not allow, if we can prevent it—we will 
not allow that, through plausible and popular pretexts of 
improvement and reform, there shall gradually take place 
such an infusion of democracy into the institutions of this 
country as shall essentially change their theory and prac- 
tical character, and shall by slow degrees rob us of the 
blessings we have so long enjoyed under our limited mo- 
narchy and popular but balanced constitution. 

Now, Gentlemen, that is what I apprehend we mean by— 
this is the construction we put upon—the term “ Conser- 
vative principles;” and such is the ground on which we 
make an appeal to the country at large for the maintenance 
of theese principles. We tell all, in whatever class of life 
they may be, that they ought to feel as deep an interest in 
the maintenance of those principles as any of the politicians 
or men of property who are now within my hearing. The 
encouragement of industry, the demand for productive Ja. 
bour, depend on the maintenance of those principles. The 
preservation of order depends on them, the maintenance. of 
that seeurity, which has hitherto led men through honest 
industry te,,aceumulate: property in this country, depends 
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upon them, And: now that the feelings excited by political 
contests and great changes in the electoral system have 
subsided, { cannot help entertaining a sincere hope and 
belief; disclaiming any intention of interfering improperly 
with the' political franchise, that there is still that fund of 
gdod sense in this community that will enable us, if not to 
gain a predominating influence in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, still to acquire that degree of influence that 
shall control and prevent many bad projects. 

My advice to you is, not to permit past differences on 
political subjects now to prevent a cordial union with those 
who take a similar view with yourselves on matters of im- 
mediately pressing importance. ‘There are many questions 
on which you formerly differed from others, that are now 
settled. ‘There are many public men from whose views you 
formerly dissented, who agree with you that the Reform 
Bill is not to be made a platform from which a new battery 
is to be directed against the remaining institutions of this 
country. If they agree with you in this, the essential 
practical point; if, wishing with you to correct real abuses, 
they are still determined to maintain the ancient principles 
on which the constitution of the country is founded, to 
protect the interests of order and property, it would be mad- 
ness to revive old and extinguished differences, and to allow 
the remembrance of such shadows to obstruct an harmonious 
and cordial union for the defence and preservation of all that 
remains. 

Gentlemen, I ought to apologize for detaining you so 
long, and I shall not further prevent my hon. friend, the 
chairman, from proceeding in the execution of his remain- 
ing duties. But, in conclusion, let me call on you to 
recollect the associations connected with the place where 
we are now assembled. From this place a voice issued 
in 1798 of memorable moment—a voice in support of the 
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ancient principles of the British 1 monarchy—a voice which 
encouraged and enabled the mit of that day to check 
the contagion of democratie and Prétch brindiples then in 
their ascendant. I call on you to remember the motto 
under which you are now assembled, Concordid parve res 
crescunés.to bear: in mind, that- by adtibprhosttebe advice 
which it involves, small as your influence in the public 
reuncils;may now be, it is capable, by tity ofpurpasd, by 
cordial concert, and good understanding, by cominon ex- 
ertions directed to a common end, it is, capable of vast ex- 
pansion apd increase. By your example you will rally 
around you a thousand hearts to fight in the same righteous 
veause. Troclaim to the country from this, the metropolis 
of commerce, that, entertaining principles of moderation in 
public affairs, you will still stand firm in defence of the 
ancient walls, and guard the ancient landmarks of the con- 
stitution—that you will rally round the monarchy and pro- 
tect its just prerogatives—_that you will defend the inde- 
pendent exercise of the authority of the House of Lords, 
and maintain firm and inviolable the nghts of the Esta- 
blished Church,—-that you will stand by, in the emphatic 
language of the most solemn acts of parliament, the Pro- 
testant Government and the Protestant religion of this 
country. Yes, elevate that voice in the cause of those prin- 
ciples—principles so moderate, so just, so necessary—and 
depend upon it, it will be re-echoed from every part of this 
country, and the pulsation of the heart of the great corpo- 
rate community will vibrate through every artery of this 
mighty empire. 

The delivery of this speegh was followed by loud and long-pro- 
tracted cheering. 
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